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TOUR 



THROUGH THE INTERIOR AND LEAST KNOWN 



PARTS OF IRELAND. 



-After the publication, in 1807, of my Travels 

in Scotland, which I performed by an unusual 
route, I felt a strong desire to visit Ireland^ par- 
ticularly the interior and least known parts ; and 
having, with a view to this, made myself as well 
acquainted with the country as I could by reading, 
I determined to gratify my wish by actual obser* 
vation, and so procured letters of introduction to 
some of the most respectable and best informed pet- 
sons in that country, not forgetting that necessary 
companion^ money, which I took with me in draft$ 
on the Bank of Ireland. Thus provided, I directed 
my course to Liverpool, and took a passage in 
the Locknel Packet, Captain Roberts, for Dublin ; 
resolving, in order that I might be able to form ac- 
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2 TOUR THROUGH IRELAND. 

curate ideas of the situation, manners, customs, 
notions, peculiarities, &c. of the Irish, to visit even 
the lowest of their cabins; to sit and talk with 
them, hear their complaints, and, by mingling with 
them familiarly, obtain that information which I 
could not have gained by distant observation. 

On going on board the packet, I could not but 
remark the great difference between the fares of 
the passage, that of cabin passengers being one 
pound eleven shillings and sixpence, and that of 
the steerage, or hold passengers, only five shil- 
lings, which appeared to be too great a difference ; 
as I found several, who could not afford to pay 
one pound eleven shillings and sixpence, yet 
could not think of mingling with the crowd iu 
the hold. These, some of whom were beautiful 
young women, lay on the deck all night, ih pre^ 
ferenceto being huddled together indiscrittiitiately 
in the hold. ' - 

Among the cabin passengers were, an extefisivift 
Jinen-draper, and his wife ; and a yoiing man fipbm 
London, who walked on crutches ; the others I 
seldom saw, as they kept their bed, overcome by 
sea-sickness. 

The fore part of the ship presented a medley of 
all sorts, many of whom were I'rish vagrants, who 
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had been conducted from parish to parish, at the 
public expence, till they reached Liverpool, where 
they were put on board, and, as usual, their pas- 
sage paid by the corporation of Liverpool, and 
thus driven out of England. 

One of the female passengers, on coming on 
board, pronounced, with one foot on shore and 
the other on the packet, that she came on boSird 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost : 
thereby she was fully assured of a safe landing. 

Many of the passengers, having had a parting 
glass with their English friends, came on board 
in a fitate of intoxication, having taken care to 
supply themselves with provisions for the voyage, 
not forgetting their favourite whiskey, of which 
they drank freely as long as it lasted, after which 
their noise ceased, and they sunk lower than be- 
fore they were elevated. 

Having been tossed about by contrary winds, 
J got an exq^Uent view of the coast, from tb^ 
mountains of Down to those of Wicklow, with 
which! was much pleased; though I was sorry 
for the. poor passengers, many of whom were shpyt 
<ki provisions, and one actually died in the hold, 
partly, I believe, for want ; of whom we 60uld 
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learn no more than that his name was Delany, and 
that he came from the Queen's County.- 

At Swords, a few miles north from Dublin, 
we landed some of our passengers, who had pro- 
cured a boat fronv the shore by hoisting a signal ; 
they rather preferring to go the remaining part of 
their journey to Dublin by land, than be longer 
confined to ship-board. 

At length we entered the bay of Dublin!, which 
is very fine, having the Hill of Hough, a penin- 
sula, on the right, and on the left the Black Rock, 
beajitifuUy ornamented with the seats and villas 
t)f the nobility and gentry of the city of Dublin. 
The Light-House forms a beautiful ornament at 
the end of the pier, which extends nearly three 
miles into the bay. A littlei farther up is the 
Pigeon-house, or Custom-house, where the packets 
put in and land their passengers and cargoes. 
When we were in sight of this, and getting again 
"into the bustle of life, the ships plying round us, 
and the prospect of relief from short allowance, 
^11 seemed to have acquired new life and vigour ; 
"^but, alas! the poor man who had paid the debt 
K)f nature was insensible to the beauties with 
^wbich we were now surrounded;, he was lying in 
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the hold behind the cable, the people around hirns 
i)ot seeming- in the least aflFected by the sight. 

The first thing that drew my attention, on 
landing, was a kind of coach, or caravan, witlv 
eight wheels, and the gingles, or jaunting cars,, 
totally difFerent from any thing I had ever seen. 
in London, or in any part of either Englandoor 
Scotland. A gingle, or jaunting car, holds three 
persons on each side, sitting with their feet hang- 
ing over the wheels, and their backs to each other 
In one of these I arrived in Dublin. 

Covered carriages were known to the ancients, but 
fell into disuse, till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. They were then, however, used .only by 
women of the first rank 4 for the men thought it 
disgraceful to use them. But the Emperor of Ger- 
many, kings and princes, about the end of the fif- 
teenth century, began to employ covered carriages 

s 

on journeys, and afterwards on public solemnities^ 
The oldest carriages, used by the ladies in Eng- 
land, were known under the now-forgotten name 
of whirlicotes. When Richard II, towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, was obliged to fly 
before his rebellious subjects, he and all his foU 
lowers were on horseback ; his mother only, who 
^as indisposed, rode in a carriage. This, however^ 
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became somewhat unfashionable, when that mo- 
narch's queen, Anne, daughter to the Emperor, 
Charles IV, shewed the English ladies how grace- 
fully and conveniently she could ride on a side- 
saddle. Whirlicotes were laid aside therefore, ex- 
cept at coronations and other public solemnities. 

Coaches were first known, in England, about 
the- year I08O, and, as Stowe says, were intro* 
duced from Germany, byFitzallan, Earlof Arun- 
del. Anderson places the period, when coaches 
began to be in cornmon use, about the year 1 605. 
The celebrated Duke of Buckingham, the favourite 
of James and Chatles, was the, first person who 
rode with a coach and six horses, in 1619. To 
ridicule this new pomp, the'Earl of Northumber- 
land put eight horses to his carriage. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, John of 
Finland, on his return from Ehgland, artiong othei* 
articles of luxury, carried with him to Sweden 
the .first fcoach. Bfefore that period, the greatest 
lords ih Sweden, when they travelled by Islnd, 
tooktheirwivesw^ith them on horseback. Print-esses 
even travelled ih this mafaner ; and, when it rained, 
covered thenifeelves with a mantle of wax-cloth. 

Coaches to bie let for hire, v^^re first established 
in London in 1695. At that time there werfe only 
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twenty, which did not stand in the street, but at 
the principal inns. In the year 1637, there were,, 
in London and Westminster, fifty hackney coaches. 
In 16^2, their number had increased to two hun- 
dred. In 1694, they were limited to seven hundred ; 
and, in 1715, to eight hundred. Afterwards their 
number was extended to one thousand, and now 
there are twelve hundred, or thereabout. 

Mail-coaches were first established aboiit the 
year 1783. They travel the longest journeys at the- 
average rate of seven miles an hour, and afford the 
most rapid means of public conveyance known in" 
any part of the world. 



DUBLIN, 






the capital of Ireland. This city contains about 
180,000 inhabitants, though, a few years ago, it 
is said to have contained only 156,000. Having put 
up at Quin's Hotel, I made use of my introduc- 
tions to the Rev. Dr. Hall, Provost, or President 
of Trinity College; Mr. Archer, bookseller. Com- 
mercial Buildings; Messrs. Gilbert and Hodges,, 
booksellers, George-Street ; Alderman Button ; 
and other persons of distinction. I soon found 
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myself in the land of hospitality ; among friends 
who supplied me with money for my drafts, and 
every thing I wanted. 

In Dublin, which is situate near the mouth of 
the river Liffy, over which are thrown six bridges, 
connecting the different parts of the city, I could 
not help sometimes fancying myself in London ; 
for, not only the names, but the streets, in many 
parts of Dublin, resemble those of London. They 
have here, as in London, a Temple-Bar, Stan- 
hope-Street, Dorset-Street, Westmoreland-Street, 
and Smithfield for selling cattle. Dame-Street 
seems to be the chief street for shops and l)usiness ; 
but Parliament-Street, Bridge-Street, and some 
others, are rising fast into importance. They have 
but few squares in Dublin. Marien and Mountjoy 
squares, however, are not inferior to Portman- 
Square, or any other in London, either in extent 
or elegance. Even the very names of their hos- 
pitals seem of London origin ; for, though the 
name is not one of the prettiest, they have a Lock 
Hospital here also, which is extremely useful, all 
kinds of patients being admitted into it. 

In Trinity College, which James I. endowed 
with large estates in the province of Ulster, and 
to which Charles I. was a benefactor, I found six 
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hundred and six students in all, who regularly 
attend prayers in the chapel every day, and, like , 
their brethren in England, turn their face to the 
East when they begin to repeat the creed. There 
was more sense in the costume of the Polish 
barons, who, when they began to repeat their 
creed, usually drew their swords; which was as 
much as to assert, according to the ideas-and cus- 
toms prevalent in the middle ages, that they would 
maintain it at the hazard of their lives. 

The rooms in the college are neat and commo- 
dious. It requires about sixty pounds from agen« 
tleman commoner, to pay for board, tutors, &c, 
each year, during the time he is at college. 

This college is one of the most richly endowed 
in the king's dominions, and has produced many 
eminent literary characters. They have here a 
variety of figures of the human body in wax-work, 
inclosed in glass cases, e^^ibiting the veins, sinews, 
intestines, &c. for the uSe of the medical students; 
which collection occupied the ingenious artist 
many years in forming, being all arranged by his 
own hands. As a physical school, the college is 
rising fast in reputation, and fewer young people 
now go to study either at Glasgow, or Edinburgh, 
from this country. Among the skeletons, there 
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is one pf an Irish giant, who was nine feet high ; 
and another of a man who became ossified, so that 
bis teeth even grew together before he died. 

The Library is a noble spacious room, with ex- 
cellent accommodation ; but the students (which 
is certainly an inconvenience, especially in cold 
weather,) are not allowed to take any of the books 
to their own rooms. The Museum belonging to the 
college contains a considerable number of curio- 
sitieSi, both natural and artificial. 

In the Commercial Coffee- House, Dame-Street, 
where they have files of newspapers, gazettes 
extraordinary, the gentlemen of the city meet to 
read the newspapers, which they have from all 
quarters in great abundance. 

Near the coffee-room, observing a showy hair- 
dresser's shop, and a number of clean, well-dressed 
workmen employed in it, I stepped in, saying, I 
wished to have my hair cut. Having got on a gown, 
one of them began to crop me immediately. After 
he had cut one side, which he* frequently combed, 
he fell a combing my right eye-brow, and, with 
one snap of his scissars, in the twinkling of an 
eye, lopped all the hair off it. On perceiving thia» 
I started from the seat, saying, " Sir, I employed 
you to cut the hair on my head, but not my eyej- 
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brows. You do not seem to know what mischief 
you have done. That eye-brow (putting my hand 
to it) has stood the test of nearly fifty winters, 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, you have de- 
stroyed it." Being really vexed, and not knowing 
that it is the fashion here for young, dashing people, 
to have their eye-brows trimmed, I added, " as 
eye-broWs are arched, and intended to prevent 
sweat from running from the forehead into the 
eyes, I will raise an action of damages against you, 
and have you punished." Holding the hairs of 
my eye-brow in his haiid, he replied, shewing 
theiu to me, " These are not of much value." — 
" So you may think, but I do not." After my 
anger had subsided, and his terror abated, I allowed 
him to proceed with his operations on the head, 
and to make the one eye-brow like the other. 
When he had done, he w ished to take nothing ; 
but, according to the rules of the shop, which I 
saw hung up, I paid him eighteen-pence, and de- 
parted, still angry at the loss of my eye-brows. 



^ 
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CASTLE OF DUBUN. 

.In the Castle, St. Patrick's hall, the ball-room, 
the supper-room, &c. are all on a splendid scale ; 
and the rooms for the aides-de-camp, who are always 
in waiting, to be at the lord lieutenant's nod, are 
neat and convenient. When I offered money to 
the servant, who shewed me the castle, he refused 
it. This conduct was very different from that of 
the servants at Kew and Windsor, as well as at 
other palaces in England, where for shewing them 
they take money very readily ; nay, demand it. 
As the servants of the king are supposed to have 
tolerably good salaries, it borders upon meanness to 
take money from visitors. 

There are varieties of elegant and valuable 
paintings both in the castle and college. As there 
is no use for the corps of beef-eaters, dressed in 
the same way as in the days of Henry V^III. either 
in Dublin or London, it certainly, in these times, 
when the people are thinking much more than 
they say about the taxes, ought to be abolished. 
There is no harm in the flag always flying in the 
Castle-Yard, as in the palace at St. James's, as 
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this is attended with no expence. The lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland's place, besides patronage, is 
worth 30,0001. per annum. 

The National Sank, on the north side of Col- 
lege-Green, which was formerly the parliament- 
house, was built in 1729» in the most elegant style 
of architecture. Since so much attention is paid 
to this noble building, that the roof is covered, in 
many parts, with copper, which is found to cor- 
rode less by the atmospheric ^ir than lead,* and 
the walls of the vaults, where the money is kept, 
so riveted with iron, that you cannot tear out one 
stone without bringing many along with it, and 
five hundred men can fire from the roof and bat- 
tlements at once, two deep ; why are they not to 
have, as is the case at the Bank of England, and 
other great buildings, a reservoir on the top for 
water, in case of fire ? There is something inge- 
nious in the construction of the doors of this Bank. 
They open both ways, with the utmost ease, and, 
by means of the hinges being on a double inclined 
plane, without any weight or spring, they shut 
immediately of their own accord. The cellars be- 
flow the house of lords and commons, which were 
formerly employed for keeping wine, are now to 
:be employed in keeping the plate of the nobility 
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and gentleoaen qf the country, whan they go 
abroad, and in troublous times ; but, as there'U 
no admission of air but by the cellar-doors when 
opened, I should not be surprised, unless great 
care be taken, if those that go in for the plate 
aoever return, or be ^knocked down instantly as 
the door is opened, by the foul air. Many places 
in the Bank are lighted by lanterns from the roof, 
where it could not be done otherwise. That 
which lights the great hall is raised considerably 
above the roof, and serves for an ornament. There 
was a law at Rome, that no vote should pass in 
the senate-house after the sun was set, lest some 
of the senators, by the fatigue of staying long, and 
after that hour, should drink more than they ought, 
who have to give their vote on a matter of ira- 
portance. Had this been a law in Ireland, and 
were it a law in Britain, there would be fewer 
coffee-houses and wine-cellars near the parliament- 
house. 

The old .Bank, it seems, notwithstanding the 
number near Dublin already, is to- be converted 
into another barracks. 

The new Custom-house is a noble building. Its 
dome has somewhat the appearance of that of St. 
Piaul's church, Lqndoji ; supported by splendid 
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pillars, both Doric and Corinthian. National 
buildings and monuments were splendid at Rome. 
This is more the case in Ireland than in England. 
It is unfortunate that, at Dublin, Liverpool, and 
some other places, they are so fond of draw- 
bridges, when bridges that swing or move upon 
balls as a centre, projecting from each side so as 
to meet in the middle, are found to serve the pur- 
pose equally well ; while they are more neat, and 
not so expensive; 

Both the export and import trade of Dublin i® 
very considerable. . At all seasons, during peace, 
you generally find in the harbours, ships from al- 
most all nations, filling both sides of the river, for 
more than a mile, and so close together, that, lest 
any mischief should arise from fire, none is allowed 
to be lighted in any ship while in the harbour, 
under a very severe penalty. 

I observed some ships laden with the cake of 
rape-seed, which is employed, like lint-seed cake; 
in 'feeding cattle, and manuring grounds. As rape 
oil does not burn clear, and is found not so good 
for painters, it is not so much -used by them now 
as formerly.^ 

At the west end of the city, the harbour being 
at the east, there are small craft, but these are coi^f- 
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structed for the canal, and passing through locks. A 
packet goes twice every day from the upper ead of 
James-street to near Carlow, a distance of forty 
miles, with passengers ; the fare six shillings each. 

The Marine School at Dublin supports, clothes, 
and educates, one hundred and twenty boysj who 
in general are sent to sea; and some of them have 
become captains in the British navy. The school- 
master has in all about ninety' pounds a year. 
Schools, supported by subscription, free schools, 
and other charities of the kind, are of use ; but, 
as is the case in England, there are shameful 
abuses in many of them. I might instance the 
Blue Coat School at Dublin, the Grammar School 
at Berkhaipstead in Hertfordshire, and many others. 

The Hibernian School is a noble institution, 
where the children of soldiers, born in the army 
only, are admitted. 

The Theatre does not seem to be under the best 
regulation; it being evident that the upper galleries 
rule the house, hiss off, or order back players, as 
they please. But this can partly be accounted 
for. The galleries, in general, are best filled, and 
draw ±he most money: so, like governments in 
most countries, which flatter and support those 
wjio have the command of 4;he people, and can^ 
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do them most good ; the players are obsequious 
to the galleries, and seem more desirous of pleas- 
ing these deities, than the less numerous visitors 
of the pit and boxes. How the genteel people 
in the city put up with this, I know not ; for it 
is notorious that rioting prevails in the galleries ; 
people drinking whiskey, porter, punchy &c. &c, 
there, and getting drunk, as if they were in an 
ale-house. 

The cars, a kind of carts, with solid pieces of 
wood for wheels, not two feet in diameter, and 
which are almost universally used in Irelcuid, are 
to be seen every where in the streets of Dublin. 
To those who have been accustomed to see the 
substantial carts and waggons used in England, 
and now also generally in almost all part* of Scot- 
land,, these cars have but a mean appearance. 
Whatever may be said of their being good for 
going up and down hill^ not easily overturne<J, 
and easily loaded, as well as cheap /and conve- 
aiient, they are certainly improper ; as, owipg to 
the lowness of the wheels, and the centre of mo- 
tion being far below the pull of the hocse'$ shoul- 
der, they become destructive to the poor animals 
that draw them, and consequently ynf^rpfitable to 
their owners. 

vpL. I. c. 
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Passing along a principaf str^^t,' 1 observed pro- 
posals hung out at a shop door for the Hibernian 
and Eticyclopcedian Magazine. As there is no 
end of coining names, and it is sometimes ex- 
tremely dijfficult to baptize, as they term It, a pe- 
riodical work properly, sqme of these magazines 
might, with great propriety, be termed the Trifling 
Magazines. » 

Though orchards, in many parts of Wales, and 
the West of England, have scarcely any fence, yet 
few depredations are made on them ; and in many 
places of the North of Ireland, as well as in Scot- 
land, to this day, the faithful dog being their 
guard, they have no lock on their doors ; yet it is 
otherwise in Dublin ; for locks, bars, watchmen, 
and the btmost care, are sometimes found insuffi- 
cient to protect the inhabitants from the depreda- 
tions of those depraved wretches, who will not 
work, but think, according to the proverb, that 
it is better to steal and be hanged, than die for 
want. Indeed, as it is said of Love, that it laughs 
at locksmiths ; so it may be said of many of the 
thieves in Dublin. 

There is a regulation in the police of Dublin, 
whicli I cannot but think worthy of being adopted 
in London, where it is still more necessary. The 
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watch is kept up throughout the whole twenty- 
four hours. Coaches from the country are every 
day coming into London, greatly overloaded on 
the top, driving very rapidly ; cruel fellows over- 
driving bullocks, and various cruelties practised, 
without dread of punishment. Before the watch 
are set, in the twilight, robberies are committed. 
A few years ago, a literary gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance was hustled and robbed by a gang 
of five or six footpads, on the pavement opposite 
St. James's church, Picca:dilly, between four and 
five o'clock in the evening. It was the month of 
' December, but still it was not quite dark. The 
gentleman seized the fellow who took his pocket- 
book, and called aloud to the neighbours and pas- 
sengers to seize the fellow to whom the pickpocket 
had handed it. No one, however, came to his 
aid for some time. Every one minded his own 
businessi and the receiver escaped. The rest of 
the gang, seeing that no one gave himself much 
trouble about the matter, returned, and threatened 
the gentleman, if he did not let go their associate, 
to rescue him by violent means. They were soon 
dispersed, on the assembling of the mob, and he 
led his prisoner to St. James's watch-house. "^ The 
constable on duty refused to receive him, becau^e^ 
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he said, the watch was no\ set, and would not be 
set till eight o'clock. William Town, the thief, 
was then taken to Marlborough-street Office. . He 
was found guilty at the county sessions, and sen- 
tenced to six months imprisonment and hard 
labour. Mr. Mainwaring arraigned the conduct 
of the constable, and s/tated that the law consi- 
dered every man as a constable on such emer- 
gencies, and that the person attacked had a right 

> • 

to call for the assistance oif every one within h^ar- 
ing. True ; and that right he did not fail to 
exercise. But what signifies a right without a 
remedy? A number of persons in St. James's 
parish, arid thereabouts, on that occasion, held 
meetings for the establishment of a constant watch, 
and, for that purpose, the case just mentioned 
was stated in the newspapers. But the project of 
a constant watch died away. Good laws are of 
no avail, if they cannot at all times be carried into 
execution. 

The Royal Exchange is a noWe building, the 
dome of which is supported by numerous pillars. 
Here the gentlemen meet and transact business. 
Opposite the- main entramse, near the wall, is aistatue 
of George III. of beautiful marble, erected in 1764, 
by the Duke of Northumberland, then viceroy of 
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Ireland. The dome being low, does not appear 
to advantage. 

At St. Patrick's well, in a corner within the 
cathedral, which is an old Gothic building, not- 
withstanding that superstition and ignorance are 
fast decreasing, even yet, many who have weak 
eyes and head-aches, wash their eyes and head, 
and think themselves cured. They also believe 
that the water of this well prevents retching, &c. 
&c. and I observed a woman who had come more 
than forty miles to drink of it, as it is believed 
also to cure barrenness. 

The Foundling Hospital^ which is near Dublin, 
is supported by a tax on the inhabitants of the 
city, a,t about five per cent, on their bouse rent. 
The children in the hospital amounted this year to 
between six and seven hundred. In the month 
of April, 1 806, there were admitted two hundred 
and thirty-six children ; and, on one of the days 
in which I visited the house, there were brought 
in eight children, between four and six o'clock in 
the evening, some of them nearly dead, having 
been carried a great way ; making twelve in all 
admitted in the course of that day. 

Infants are brought to this place from various 
parts of Scotland and England, as well as Ireland. 
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During one year, lately, there were admitted one 
thousand and forty boys, and one* thousand one 
hundred and twenty girls, . Of that number, six 
hundred and thirty-two were left by the mothers, 
two hundred and sixty-nine were senV in by the 
fathers, and about one hundred and twenty were 
left exposed in various parts of the country. 
There are nurses waiting every day, to attend the 

children as they come in. In one room I saw 
twelve children, two in each cradle, with their 
heads laid different ways, newly sent in, nearly 
dead from fatigue and want of care. The name 
of the person that brings them is always entered in 
the register, ^nd the children are marked in the 
arm, something like the tattooing of the natives 
of the islands in the Pacific Ocean"; the girls near 
the shoulder, an^ the boys lower down. Many 
of the infants recri^it wonderfully after they come 
into the house, antl become fine stout children. 
From the 25th of June, in a late year, to the 8th 
of April the year following, there had been ad- 
mitted one thousand six hundred and thirty-eight 
children. 

To the disgrace of the Protestants in Ireland, 
most of the children are from the North, and the 
manufacturing counties. A few days before I 
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visited the hospital, two women came from Lon- 
don with children, saying, that as the fathers 
were Irishmen, and they could not get these chil- 
dren admitted into the Foundling Hospital at 
London, they had brought them there. The in- 
fants generally, soon after they arrive, ^re sent 
into the country to nurse ; as it can be done there 
much-cheaper than in Dublin. The s^me economy 
is studied in procuring for them good education ; 
for the governors have a number of schools, in 
various parts of the king4om, to which they send 
them when they are of sufficient age. On my 
way to Cork, I travelled some miles with a large 
caravan full of boys, belonging- to this hospital, 
who were thus far on their way to one of those 
schools at Inchinnen. The caravan, on its return, 
was to bring thence j and from other places, to 
Dublin, the boys that were grown up and edu- 
cated ; that the governors might apprentice. them, 
or place thenx out in situations suitable to their 
capacities and inclinations. 

I was no way surprised at not finding here any 
of the machines for preventing ^omen from over- 
laying children, as I could find none either in* the 
Foundling, or any of the Lying-in Hospitals in 
London ; which, is surprising, considering that 
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many thousands of children have been overlaid in 
England in the course of the last century. They 
are to be found in many parts of the continent. - 
The Royal Infirmary, in Dublin, for the sup- 
port of decayed and wounded soldiers, i^ an ex- 
tensive, showy building, in a fine airy situation^ 

_ • * • 

^t the west end of the city, near several other ex- 
tensive charities, and is on the same plan with 
that at Chelsea, only the out-pensioners have not 
so much pfay.. The in-pensioners generally amount 
to four hundred. 

The Rotunda is a splendid building, connected 
with the Lying-in Hospital. As there Was a ball 
at the Rotunda, during the time I was iii Dublin, 
I took care to be present. " One ticket half-a- 
guinea, or three for a guinea ; the profits to goto 
the Lying-in Hospital/' By various kinds of ad- 
vertisements, the ladies were requested^ as much 
as possible, to appear in poplin. The dancing 
began lat nine o'clock in the evening, and many 
staid till the light of returning day saved them the 
ttpet\(ie of flambeaux to light them home. 

While contemplating the splendour, flutter, and 
Vanity of this gay scene, I often found my spirits 
damped, by reflecting on the scenes of poverty 
and distress I had seen through the day ; p«tfticu- 
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larly one in a cellar, or eating-house, into ^vbich 
my curiosity had led me, and where I found a fine 
young woman, who having formed an unfortunate 
attachment for an unprincipled young man, who, 
although he married her after having seduced her, 
had left her in a state of pregnancy unprotected ; 
her father, an opulent man, refusing to assi^st h^r 
also, -do that she was now dependant on the bounty 
of the visitors of this miserable place, where she 
now resided. She had not a penny in her pocket, 
neither had she clothes prepared for the infant, or 
to cover herself in the hour of distress. I gave 
her a note to a respectable physician, and left 
with her a little money, which she accepted with 
tears of gratitude. Did the rich and gay visit 
haunts of this kind, they would meet with scenes 
of distress sufficient to rouse their feelings, and to 
induce them to join trembling with their mirth. 

.When I went to view the Round Church, as it 
is called, which had been fourteen years under 
repairs, I found in the church-yard a poor but 
clean-looking woman, weeping over the grave of 
her son, who had been drowned in the canal, in 
the twenty ^finst year of his age, the last of ten 
cl^ildren, and her only support; her husband 
having also lately died. In this church, which is 
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one of the most splendid I ever saw, either ill 

■ 

England or elsewhere, (among other conveniences, 
it having four fire-places, at equal distances,) the 
clergyman whom I heard preach spoke very much 

A 

with the Irish brogue. 

In St. Peter's church-yard, I found some people^ 
had their coat of arms, by way of ornament, 
carved on their grave-stones ; apd I saw a young 
woman, a Roman Catholic, carried to the grave 
on men's shoulders, in a kind of triumphal car, 
ornamented with white plumes and ribbons. 

In Swift's Hospital, an asylum for lunatics, which 
is five times larger than the Dean left it, there are 
a number of keepers supported by the house; as 
well as boarders, who pay eighty guineas a year, 
and are allowed a servant. There are one hundred 
and thirty patients in all ; some of whom they are 
obliged to secure by chains. I was sorry for Colonel 

1}- 's daughter, a good-looking young woman, 

whom I saw walking about, arm in arm, with an- 
other young female, conversing, and behaving with 
the utmost propriety, although every night she was 
confined in a strait waistcoat. I found the keeper's 
head much bruised, by blows he had received from 
some of the patients, in the execution of his pain- 
ful duty. This hospital,, as well as Lady Steven- 
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son's, in the vicinity, which is open for the cure of 
all disorders, seems under excellent management. 
The physicians attend every day. They have, as 
is indeed not common in other hospitals, showed, 
vapour, hot and cold baths, and every other re- 

4 4 

quisite accommodation. 

In the Library for the improvement of the 
clergy of Dublin, near St. Patrick's church, I per- 
. ceived that great part of the books once belonged 
to Dr. Stillingfleet, who wrote the Origines Sacrae; 
and I thought it surprising that, notwithstanding 
the many Hebrew books and Commentaries on 
the Bible this library contains, the gentlemen who 
keep it could not lay their hands on Pagnihi's 
Hebrew Bible, ihe'only book I happened to ask 
for ; nor could they tell me, after consulting their 
catalogue, whether the book was in the library 

* 

or not. 

The ashes of Dean Swift are deposited at the foot 

of a pillar in St. Patrick's church, from which his 

■ ♦ 

bust projects. The Rev. Dr. Craddock, nephew to 
the late Archbishop of that name, and who seems 
well acquainted with the world, and witlj books, 
went with me to St. Patrick's church, to point out 
Swift's monument, and other things worthy notice. 
The Quakers have a school near Swift's Hos- 
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pital, for the education of the children of their own 
poor ; but they admit the children of people of all 
persuasions, both boys and girls ; as they accept 
the subscription of their parents and friends. 

The Duke of Leinster^s house^ Kildare-Street, 
and that of Lord Powerscourt, William-Street, 
are among the most splendid private houses in 
Dublin. 

Connected with the Royal Charity School at. 
Dublin, which supports, educates, and clothes 
one hundred and twenty boys, there are forty-two 
others of the same nature, scattered up and down 
the kingdom, none of which contain less than sixty 
boys. These being supported by government, the 
children are allowed to choose what trade they 
please. Their uniform is a grey coat with red cuffs 
and collar, and brown linen sm^^U-clothes. 

Many of the mechanics in Dublin can afford to 
live as well as those in London, Edinburgh, and 
other great towns. Having been introduced by 
a respectable clergyman to the house of Mr. 
Mac — rs, a taylor, who has an excellent house 
near the castle, and an extensive business^ where 
there was a select respectable coippany, I found a 
dinner that would not have disgraced a nobleman's 
table, and the wines as good as any in Britain. His 
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claret, which was excellent, he called Orthodoxy^ 
as he said it keeps the clergy sober. 

It is surprising that the mechanics and trades* 
'people in Dublin have not been able to build, or 
procure, alms-houses for the widows of decayed 
tradesmen, even- on a small scale. This should 
be more attended to ip Ireland. The contrast be- 
tween London and Dublin, in this point of view, 
is striking. 

Many of the low people in Dublin are aban- 
doned in the extreme. 1 heard some women in 
the streets swearing by the living Jesus, by the 
holy Paul, by the blood of the Holy Ghost, and 
the like. One of them, after cursing another, and 
praying that the devil might hunt her soul, all of 
a sudden, added, " Arrah, come honey, though you 
. were at Kilkenny and I at Dublin, by the holy cross 
I would speak well of you.*' The other replied, 
" Get you gone ; I was a lady when your skin in 
many places appeared through your clothes.'* 

Among other curiosities, I went to see the 
famous old bell at Lord Moira's. This bell, it 
seems, has been in the family of the Lavenies, in 
the county of Down, for many generations* and 
came from them into the family of the late Lord 
Moira. It is supposed to be St. Patrick's bell ; 
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and, haying a handle at the top, weighs about 
sixteen pounds. It is of the same shape, metal, 
and appeatance, as the bell belonging to the 
church of Birnie, in Morayshire, Scotland, which ' 
was brouffht there during the eighth century; hav- 
ing, according to tradition, been baptized by the 
Pope. This bell, which is of a square form, has 
a dull melancholy sound, like that of Birnie ; and 
has a hole in one of its sides, like a quarterly moon. 
The only difference between the two is, that the 
bell belonging to the family of Moira is in better 
condition, and not so much corroded by the tooth 
of time as that of Birnie. Birnie church seems to 
have been converted into a cathedral, soon after 
the introduction of Christianity into Scotland. 

9/ 

Having heard one of the fathers of the Roman 
Catholic church saying mass, I was hurt at the 
mumbling manner in which he hurried it over; 
but, upon being conducted into the vestry, by 
one who thought me a Roman Catholic priest, 
and^finding him on his ^nees alone, fervent with 
his Maker, that the prayers he had been offering 
up might be heard, I began to conceive a better 
opirflon of him. 

In Dublin, beggars frequently come into the 
kins and coffee-houses, and go among the benches, 
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soliciting charity. One of them, with a blue eye 
and broken nose, put me in mind of a fellow that 
used to go into the coffee-houses and "taverns in 
"London, offering to permit any person to give him 
as heavy a blow on the face as he coulc^ for six- 
pence. Some gave him most unmerciful blows, 
but his face was so hard that he scarcely felt 
them. 

Though some of the newspapers in Dublin, and, 
among others, the Evening Post, seem to be con- 
ducted with propriety, and are fraught with useful 
information, yet it is the reverse with dthers; for, 
in the Freemason's Journal, not long ago, there 
appeared an extremely indelicate paper, respecting 
bakehouses, the writer signing himself Antidir- 
tictis. 

At Bishop's Inn, near the Black Rock, a village 
three or four miles distant from Dublin, where 
many of the gentlemen, as before observed, have 
their country-houses, I. found a billiard-table, 
worth sixty guineas, and gentlemen playing at it; 
while Messrs. Alcoran and Bell, two Methodist 
prfeachers, were preaching in the street, with black 
silk caps on their heads, and a variety of people 
hearing them. Having travelled through all the 
North of Ireland, preaching in the street, they told 
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US {for they relieved one another in speal^ing) that 

« 

they met with no interruption, except from one 

r 

persoHj who threw a stone and bit one of them on 
the head. When ,the sermon was over, one of 
^hcm delivered a long panegyric on the Bible, and 
then offered some copies for sale, at what he called, 
a reduced price, saying, " Here is a book worth 
many millions, which is offered to you by the ser- 
vants of God, for less than you sometimes spend 
in an evening at an ale-house/' Soon after he had 
said this, a woman, tolerably well dressed, stepped 
up and bought one of the Bibles, as if she had been 
unacquainted with them. Far be it from me to 
think her a decoy-duck; yet I saw her in the even- 
ing returning with these servants of the Lord to 
Dublin, in a gingle, or jaunting car, which they 
seem to employ regularly; and which, being a 
cheap mode of conveyance, one horse generally 
drawing six persons, besides the driver, at the rate 
(^sixpence each four miles, is much wanted in the 
vicinity of London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and 
other populous towns in Britain. 

There are a number of Martello towers all round 
the coast about Dublin, with two cannons on 
each^ and men tcjwork them. These, being pro- 
perly elevated, will carry near two miles, and do 
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execution. " The only way to have no use for 
cannon, is to have plenty of them in readiness/' 
was the saying of a great man. 

There is what may be called the Wapping of 
Dublin, not far from the Quays, where a number 
of low, worthless people live, and prey on the 
sailors, as also on every one that comes their way. 
In this sink of pollution the unwary, of both sexes, 
are often ensnared; and retire, finding the seeds 
of disorder springing up in their constitution. 

On a certain innkepeer's sigh is iiiiscribed, 
" Coffins made and mended/* This he uses as a 
decoy for people to come in. Upon inquiry, he 
tells people that he mends coffins, when sent to 
him for that purpose; but that he means nothing 
more by the inscription on his sign than to raise 
people's curiosity, and induce them to come in 
and call for something, which it is often the 

« 

cause of. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable hospitality of 
the Irish, and their readiness to oblige, some of 
the better sort are rather unkind. When I called 
at No. 97, Glocester Street, \yith a letter from a 
gentleman in London, and simply requested to be 
informed, as the gentleman had reiioved ftom that 
house, whether they knew his address* I heard a 

vol.. I, D , 
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persen, wh6m T afterwards understood to b^ the 
master of the house, asking rather more sulkily than 
civilly, ^^ Who can that be, who is so extremely 
troublesome?" But, to do them justice, this 
was almost the only mark of incivility I met with, 
from poor or rich, in Dublin. 

Hopses in Dublin are much to be pitied, . when 
compared with mariy of those in England; for, if 
a carman, dr jockey, or hirer, pay eight or ten 
pounds for a horse, be thinks the sooner he gets 
the money out of him the better; and often kills 
hito in 'getting it, I have seen a horse in Scot- 
land, that bit, kicked, and would never after suf- 
fer to come n«ar him, a servant, that had em- 
bexzled the mon^y which his master had given to 
feed and support the dumb animal on a long jour- 
ney. Some of the horse§ in Ireland do this to 
their hard-hearted masters; but they give it over, 
being generally starved and lashed into obedience. 

Perceiving one morning a number of people all 
going one way, i foftowed, and soon found my- 
aelf in a Roman Catholic chapel, wheie the priest 
was officiating at the altar in larg^ jack -boots, and 
a boy at his sidey westing a sui^pli^ce, end wi^hcHit 
either shoes or stockings. 

la DubUn, and the vicinity, there are schools 
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kept by Roman Catholic teachers, who take and 
educate the children of Protestants, without fee 
or reward; so that, in this point of view, the 
Methodists and other dissenters are not more 
generous than the Roman Catholics. However, 
notwithstanding this, there are thousands of Ro- 
man Catholics in Dublin, who^ qb well as their chil- 
dren, can neither read nor write, nor seem to have 
the desire to be instructed. 

Oh my way to the ijill of Hough, a peninsula 
on the north side of the bay of Dublin, as above 
observed, I visited the Black Quarry, where the 
stones are hard and excellent, and black tiscoal; 
also the well near Glentarf, which many of the com- 
mon people believe served their forefathers both for 
meat and drink, while they defended themselves 
against the Danes. 

In and near Dublin, land lets at about eleven 
pounds/)^ acre, being nearly double what it brings 
the proprietors in the vicinity of London ; but not- 
withstanding this high price, of land, a hundred- 
weight of potatoes co^ts only four shillings and 
fourpence; and fourteen pounds are generally sold 
for aT>out sixpence. 

Though there are by far too many inns and ale- 
houses about Dublin, yet, such is th^ state of 
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morals, that they are all generally full, even before 
breakfast. Thougji they do not commonly dance 
at the wakes about Dublin, they have almost every 
other amusement. Having gone into various ca- 
bins in the vicinity of the city, under one pretence 
or other; when speaking of the wakes in one of 
these, the good woman's daughter, a young girl, 
told me that she should like it well if they would 
introduce dancing a^ apart of their amusement. 

Though there are many, very many, pious, well- 
behaved people, of both sexes, in this city, yet I 
never saw so many drunken women as in Dublin. 
Many of the mechanics* wives, and others of the 
lower classes, when . they can get it, will drink, 
without being much intoxicated, three or four 
noggins, or half-pints, of whiskey per day. Many 
of the people, who have not decent clothes to ap- 
pear in on Sunday, work all that day, and then 
drink on Monday and Tuesday, or till all their 
money be gone. 

A skilful mechanic in Dublin sometimes earns 
three or four pounds a week; and, as is the case 
in London, a good boot-maker often gains twelve 
or fifteen shillings a day. Nay, a cobler in his 
stall, in the streets, often finds no difficulty in 
earning thirty shillings a week. 
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With regard to labourers, a good one generally 
gets two shillings and sixpence a day. However, it 
often happens that many of these can fin4 no etnplpy*' 
ment. The price of labour is different at a distance 
from Dublin : within thirty miles of the city, all the 
year round, a good labourer does not, generally, get 
above one shilling a day, and finds his own victuals. 

All kinds of amusements are carried on in Dub- 
lin on Sunday; such as foot-ball, dancing, card- 
playing, &c. One Sunday I saw a blind fiddler 
going through the streets, playing on bis fiddle, 
^ without the least interruption, as it appeared 
nothing uncommon. In going through Trinity 
College, on another Sunday, I heard the students 
playing on violins, flutes, and other musical in- 
struments. 

In a tavern into which I stepped one forenoon, 
being a little fatigued, I found a boy, who had 
come in for a pint of beer, insist with the mistress 
a considerable time that he had paid for it; though, 
with a view to conceal the money, he had put it 
into the cuff of his coat. He was only six years 
of age. When boys so young are taught the art 
of cheating, and permitted to practise such conduct, 
it is not surprising that they afterwards become 
subjects for the |ail and the gibbet. 
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There are sotne people in Dublin possessed of 
great fortunes. The Earl of Ormond, am^ng 
others, who has thirty thousand pounds a year of 
landed property, would, it is said, have two hun- 
dred thousand pounds, were the current leases out. 
The earldom, but not the title of Duke, has been 
restored to the family since the forfeiture. 

Many of the merchants and tradesmen in Dub- 
lin become what is termed middles-men, -or land- 
canters; in other words, men who live mostly by 
the profits of subsetting leases which they hold in 
the country. I was pleased to find a respectable 
young bookseller in Dublin, 'who has a long lease 
in the county of Wicltlow, left him by his father, 
which he has subset, but in such a way as that 
the tenants may live on it with some degree of 
comfort. 

To be a proprietor of a newspaper in Dublin, as 
is the case in London, Edinburgh, and other 
places, is often a matter of much importance. The 
editor of an evening paper in Dublin nets, it is 

^ 

said, a thousand pounds a year; the information it 
contains, in general, being correct and accurate. 

The Phoenix Park, which is seven miles round, 
is the Hyde Park of Dublin ; but it is much more 
extensive, variegated, and agreeable, than any pub- 






lie walk about L(^dQn, not ev^n Kensingtoi) 
Gardens excepted^ At the entrance to this park 
is a mo8t delightful vieu^ pf Lady Stevenspn's and 
Swift's Hospitals, the Royal Hospital, and othei? 
extensit^e buildings; aoid, soon after, iii the naid^ 
die of the park, a fine view of the LordLieutenant'9 
9uiiuner-house ; the park stored with great i^um*« 
bers of tfawn ai>d other trees, and various flocks of 
deer, so tanae that they will al^iost allow them^ 
selves to he touched^ The truth is, the environf 
of Dublin, in many places, are fully as pleasing 
to the eye as those of London, if not more so. 

Having been overtaken by a shower one day, on 
leaving the Phoenix Park, I went intoapuWie- 
house, where I found a number of peofde, and 
among the riest two youpg oyster- wenches, so s^ii- 
perstitious that they fell down on their knees, and 
would not be persuaded but that I was a father- 
confessor, able to foi^ive their sins, wliicb they 
begged me to cto, in a maaner that proved tfeeir 
extreme ignorance, * 

The circuit round Dublin is «boirt ten mile^, 
but will soon be moBe extensive, as th« bwldings 
»pe ine^easiBg in e^ery difectio«t. Tiie sptei^tiid 
buildings eBectiog in tine skirts of tie city, §0m a 
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curious contrast with the low cabins and clay huts 
pulling down to make room for them. 

So great is the trade and bustle about Dublin, 
and so often do they cross and re-cros^ the Liffy, 
that, besides the new bridge at the upper end of 
the harbour, which has five others above it, there 
are several boats at different places, perpetually 
crossing and re-crossing with passengers, at a half- 
penny each. The range of shipping being ex- 
tremely thick, their masts appear like a wood. In 
winter they come more than a mile into the city, 
with rows of shops and other buildings along on 
each side of the quays. Such a sight is extremely 
pleasing. 

On many signs in Dublin, as well as various 

* 

parts of Ireland, I observed the words " Snach- 
house,*' a term general here for z. lunch. 

It is observed of the Irish, that, in general, they 
seem to have more pleasure in bustling and pro- 
curing any thing than in the enjoyment of it. 
This, I hope, will not be the case with what are 
termed The Society Buildings, which are elegant 
and extensive. These are partly built by sub- 
sdriptipn, but are to be completed by a grant from 
parliament. Here I found an extensive and well- 
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arranged Museum, and what may be termed a 
Picture Gallery, with an extensive collection of 
ancient busts and statues, for artists to copy at 
their leisure. Here abo I fell in with the Rev. 
Dr. Smyth, chairman of the society ; Mr. Higgins, 
their professor of chemistry and mineralogy; and 
a certain good old man, above eighty, who has a 
child born to him every year. Socrates disap- 
proves of old fathers ; and physicians observe, that 
the children of old men have generally sunk, hol- 
low eyes, and that, by the time they are thirty, 
they appear old men; being more subject to con- 
sumptions than the children of young men. In 
numerous families, by the same father and mother, 
though the younger children shoot up and become 
tall, it has been observed, that they are seldom so 
stout and able to bear fatigue, as the elder branches 
of it. Too early inarris^es are alike to be discoun- 
tenanced; for we find in many manufacturing towns, 
in the north and west of England, as well as other 
places, where boys sometimes marry girls of thir- 
teen or fourteen, their children seldom live long, 
or arrive at the ordinary stature. 



i 
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BOTANICAL GARDEN. 

The Botanical Grarden, in the vicinity of Dub- 
lin, is the most extensive and complete I ever saw. 
The Botanical Gardens at Oxford, Edinburgh, Cam- 
bridge, and that of the physicians at London, are 
infedor in regard of extent, variety of soil, numbear 
of plants, and in the manner of arrangement. The 
head-*gardener, who is a Scotchman, and has a 
h,ouse and a salary oi one hundred pounds a year, 
with other advantages, has matters so arranged, 
that all the plants good for sheep, horoed biadi 
cattde, pigs, goais, and other animals, and for man- 
kind, are each kept distinct. In the gard^i, things 
afe so contrived, that die plants hate every kind of 
soil aad exposure. The ccJleelion of exotics here 
is astonishing; it would fill a volume to riienticm 
f their oames. In the green-house, which is exten- 

sdine, I found that the Cob«cor9ca«dens, a Mexieait 
plant, had grown eighty feet in a few months, 
though the stem near the root is not thicker than a 
goose-quill. Here I found the indigo plant, bam- 
boo, the cochineal tree, cotton tree, bread-fruit 
tree^ with some plants of the Norfolk Island pines, 
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which, in their native soil, gibw sometimes three 
hundred feet high. In short, they have here many 
thousand different species of plants, besides that 
species of rose lately discovered in Ireland, and for 
which the disco^^rerteceived a handsome premium. 
H^iB too they have the rock plant, and heaps df 
stones collected, on which it takes root; weeping* 
broomv and a thousand others. Each plant has 
a neat pieoe of wood at the foot, with the Linnasaa 
and English name, more distinctly marked on it 
than in any other garden in Britain. Ireland is at 
length fairly on the road to improvement. She^ 
however, still wants the assisting haild of go^em- 
mtent to keep her going. 

Sir Richard Steele and Mr. Addison wrote many 
papers of the Spectator on the spot where the 
garden is. It then bek>nged to Sir Richard, where 
he had a house, and where Mr. Addison often 
vkitedhim. 

As It was in France in the days of Lewis XTV. 
and, I believe, even Bfow in DnWin, there is a 
curious contrast between the grandeur of the na- 
tional buildings and public monuments, and the 
poverty of the great body of the people. The 
public buildings of the Roman empire, and their 
national monuments, were grand and magnificMt ; 
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but they were seldom erected by oppressing the 
poor. 

At Alderman Hutton^s, Leason-Street, where 
pious people generally meet, and where a sermon 
is preached every Wednesday evening, the son of 
a judge, Mr. K — ly, who a few years ago married 
a lady with ten thousand pounds, preached to us ; 
and, like Mr. Haldune, and some others in Soot- 
land, this well-meaning man lays out the greater 
part of his income in building chapels, and almost 
all the year round goes about, preaching. I did not 
admire Mr. K — ly's sermon. It consisted merely 
of a number of phrases from Scripture, and his 
reoiarks on them put together without bearing on 
any one point, or tending to prove any thing. It 
put me in mind of a volume I had seen in the public 
library at St. Andrew's, Scotland, containing two 
treatises; the one on dancing, and the other on the 
resurrection of Jesus; However, I was much 
pleased with the alderman's conversation, and the 
amiable conduct of his lady. Their remarks, as 
we went out in their carriage, the way of the Black 
Rock, to their country-house, on the topics that 
occurred, indicated that their minds were strongly 
impressed with a sense of religion. Their atten- 
tion to me I shall always bear in gratefulrecoUeption. 



/ 
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' In one of my walks about the city, I fell in with 
two men who were speaking rathef loud, and 
one of them, whom I afterwards found to be a 
bachelor, swearing by all the horrors of matri- 
mony. 

When speaking to Dr. Hill, of Harcourt-Street, 
to whom I had been introduced, about the strata, 
the minerals, and physical geography, of Ireland, 
he satisfied me that the vast number and extent of 
peat-bog in Ireland is owing to the natural mois- 
tare of the climate ; and, however strange it may 
appear to those who have not seen it, from a va- 
riety of well-attested facts, and what he had seen 
himself, he satisfied me that these bogs sometimes, 
after a heavy fall of rain, and having imbibed much 
moisture', often shift their place^ destroying much 
valuable ground as they move along. A gentle- 
man,-he told me, had, not long ago, lost forty acres 
of his best ground by means of a part of the bog 
of Allen coming down after a heavy fall of rain, 
not slowly, but with great rapidity, and completely 
covering it. I had no doubt of what the Doctor 
said, sinte it is wiell known that the Sol way Moss, 
on the Scotch border, in the year 1771 5 being 
swoln by rain, burst through the shell of turf which 
covers it, and spread an inky half-fluid deluge over 
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four hundred acres of cultivated land in the neigh- 
bouring valley, ^hich it entirely filled. 

When speaking of the dampness of the air and 
moist climate of Ireland, and the natural tendency 
that this has to bring on agues, and other diseases 
of the kind, he told me that the constitutions of 
Iri3hmen become, as it were, fatniliarized to the 
atmosphere ; and that during a continuation of fine 
dry weather, when other people feel themselves 
extremely comfortable, an Irishman feels otherwise. 
Though some are of a different opinion, many con- 
firm this notion of the Doctor's.- As a proof that 
Irishmen ate less hurt by damp air than others ; at 
St. Domingo^ during the last expedition, while 
three thousand English soldiers died, owing to the 
damp air, arising from the wind being from a cer- 
tain quarter, not an Irishman was in the least hurt 
by it. This moisture in the air is also supposed to 
be the cause why there are neither sei|)ents, inol^, 
nor nightingales in Ireland. 

The Irish do not seem destitute of invention. 
While I was sauntering about the end of the canal, 
at James-Stf^eet, I found a carpenter had erected a 
windmill over the deck at the stetn of one of the 
boats, calculated to drive a pair of wheels below, 
operating like the fins of a fish, to mak« the boat go 
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forward^ without either oars or otb.er impulse. If 
he succeed, he is to receive three hundred pounds 

a year from the Canal Company at Dublin. 

- .( 

The gardens at the Rotunda, which are the 
Yauxhall of Dublin, are in some places beautifully 
shaded with trees, and pretty; but the orchestra, 
and seats for invalids, who walk in these gardens, 
are mean and disgraceful in the extreme. Since 
individuals do not s^em to find it their interest to 
improve or repair them, is it not surprising that the 
people in Dublin, who do not want either taste or 
dational spirit, have not better accmnmodation for 
those who choose to walk in them? At certain 
seasons, in the evening, people dance in the gar- 
dens, and pay sixpence each for admission, while a 
band of music is paying ; but at the ead of two 
hours they must retire, or be confined in the gar- 
dens all night. Sometimes fifteen hundred peopk 
convene on these occasions. A guinea and a crown 
are given to the band, and the overplus goes to the 
funds of the Lying-in«Hospital. 

AfteV passing some weeks in and aJbout Dublin, 
and the weather becoming finei I began to thiak 
of viewing other parts of the kingdom; and, for 
that purpose, of buying a poneyi aiid hiripg ayoung 
p^son to go aiohg with me. No soonei^ did I 
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mention this to a clergyman, to whom I had been 
introduced, than he offered to conduct me to where 
I could find both. He was as good as his word; 
for, having conducted me to a place where great 
numbers of horses were on sale, I fixed on a neat 
gray ppney, about twelve hands high, somewhat 
like myself advanced in years, and agreed to pay six- 
teen guineas for him, if upon trial I found he would 
suit my purpose ; which I paid, having found him 
safe and sound. By the time I returned from 

« 

trying the poney, ray friend had procured a genteel- 
looking boy, about fourteen years of age, whose 
parents wished he should go with me ; also a neat 
portmanteau, to fix before on the saddle. Thus 
equipped, I set out in company with a young gen- 
tleman, who wished to proceed as I did, by short 
and easy stages to Cork. His servant rode on 
horseback ; and mine, who was dressed in a new 
short black coat and vest, gray pantaloons, and a 
ne^ hat, without either shoes or stockings, for he 
generally carried them in his hand, ran at our feet. 
He was a stout youth of his age, clever, very at- 
tentive and obliging,^ and could read and write 
tolerably well ; though, as is customary with the 
children of many poor people, he had scarcely ever 
had a shoe or stocking on his feet before those I 
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gave him. Like Friday^ Robinson Crusoe*s man^ 
stockings and shoes were to him an inconvenience, 
leaving seen the coast on my way to Dublin, as 
befote observed, from the county of Down to that 
of Wexford, I directed my course to the interior, 
the way of Celbridge, Clane,^ Prosperous, Mqn- 
straven, or Monastereven, and Portarlington, 
through the county of Kildare ; my fellow-traveller 
highly approving of this route. At the first inn at 
which we stopped, my boy paid pgfrticular atten- 
tion to my horse, combing and caressing him, and 
speaking kindly to him. When I w^ent to the 
stable to Ipok after the animal, I found him» not- 
iFithstanding the feed of oats he had had, enjoying 
a feast of potatoes, which my boy had got, or ra- 

r 

ther, a3 I jonce supposed, stolen for him from the 
kitchen. But tracing this matter, I found they 
were what jhe had got for himself, and could not 
eat; and he wisely judged, that as they were paid 
for, and the horse was fond of them, it was proper 
he shouid have them. 

J^ part bf ojur way led through the Bog of Allen, 
which, with a few interruptions, extends near 
fopty miles : I was amused to think, that though 
so many thousands of loads of this vegetable yet 
Ipiigiiiy inflammable matter, h^ annually been. 

'vol. I. E 
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carried to Dublin, yet the bog seems not in the 

« 

least diminished. 

Hume the historian tells us, that the tenth part 
of Europe is not yet cultivated ; and that, instead 
of the hundred and fifty millions which Europe 
supports^ it might, by proper cultivation, be made 
to support ten times that number. It is certain 
that, for fifteen years past, Britain, at a medium, 
has sent a million sterling yearly to foreign coun- 
tries for grain. Now, how far this is consistent 
with the number of extensive, uncultivated forests 
in England, and bogs in Ireland, that might be 
easily cultivated, I leave it to others to judge. In 
consequence of the culture of potatoes and green 
crops, three or four people may live oii an acre; 
but there is no country without cultivation, where 
there is one inhabitant to two square miles. The 
farina, or nourishment, in an acre of potatoes, is 
about four times greater than in an acre of wheat. 

Having proceeded as far as Clinderton, my com* 
panion and I went on-board a showy boat, in 
which were a number of passengers, proceeding oq 
the canal to the^ south-west ; having given our 
horses to our servants, to go on by the side of the J 
canal, with orders never to be out of sight. This 
was one of the packet-boats that sets out daily 
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from Dublin to Monastereven, distant about thirty 
miles; and for which passage each person pays five 
shillings. Travelling by the canal is much , more 
expensive in Ireland than in* England. In Eng- 
land, the fare is only tu>o shillings from Preston- 
brook to. Manchester, which is forty miles. In 
Ireland, you pay ^ve shillings for being carried 
from Dublin to Monastereven, which is only thirty " 
miles. 

Among the passengers, I found one man who 
was so credulous as to believe, that a cat had been 
lately seen near the top of the mountains of Wick- 
low, as big as an ox. He informed us that some 
people, who had gone up to the mountains to dig 
for copper, alarmed at its appearance, had been 
prevented from working; and that black cats, as 
big as oxen, had lately been seen fighting there. 

I was struck, as we went along, with the 
wretched situation in which some of the inhabi- 
tants seemed to be placed; their huts, on both 
sides of the canal, indicating the most abject po- 
verty, and their countenances the appearance of 

disappointment and misery. 

* 

At length Vinegar-hill appeared in view, where, 
during the rebellion in 1798, the rebels sufiered 
so much; as also the tqwn of Rathangan^ from 
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which Lord Cathcart drove the rebels^ having 
killed one hundred of them. Ulifortunately, fifty 
of the yeomen> or gentlemen, who had taken up 
arms to defend the country, were surrounded c^d 
killed on that occasion, by the rebels under the 
command of Bagnel Harvey. Pmvious to the 
battles of Vinegar-hill and Rathangan, the country 
had been molested by the rebels, who, armed with 
pikes, did infinite mischief to those who Would 
not join them. 

MONASTEREVEN. 

« 

NfiAR Monastereven, which has some well- 
attended markets, and may contain about six hun- 
dred inhabitants, the Marquis of D a has an 
elegant seat and extensive estate, but seldom re- 
'side^on it; and, when he does reside for a short 
time, he procures all his groceries, spirits, wine^, 
' and other necessaries, from Dublin ; giving no kind 
of encouragement to the tradesmen who have settled 
in hil^ vicinity. He lets his lands, which are ex- 
tensive, at a moderate rent, to some opulent 'men ; 
who let them out again to others in parcels; and 
these again to others in still smaller •lots; and so 
on,* often through five or six hands, each having a 
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profit ; so Ihat the actual pei^easor is obliged to 
pay most eKtravagantly fpr the;<»pat bp cultivates. 
A cottage, for instiaoxje, coijtaming only one apart^p 
naant, with^ fourth of an acre for {K>tatoes^ qosts 
two pounds, the rent to be paid at the rate of six- 
pence a day for labour^ with victuals. If the ocr 
cupier have to pay ia money^'and cannot noakegood 
the payment when it. becomes due, bis cow (if he 
have one) , his pigs, his moveables, and even his bed, 
sometimes, is seized upon for it. If .he have not 
anything upon which the money may be raised, it 
not unfrequently happens thot he w sent to prison, 
to lie there till it be paid. 

\ At Moor Abbey, the seat of the Marquis of 
Drogheda, a. noble, i^ujt desolate mansion, there is . 
an extensive park, walled rouind; which makes the 
road to the southward very circuitous- The Mar* 
quis, who seld<»PQ lives at the Abbey, has let it to 
Loid Ty — le, who now occupies it with his family. 
Here I found one of his children, a stout healthy 
boy, whoni the good lady his mother, for fear, it 
seems, of hurting his ^es, will not allow to go to 
school, but keeps at home, to ride about the park, 
and do what he pleases. As I approached the 
house, which has a de$olate appearance, the grass 
growing on the stepSf up to the door, and wooden 
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panes hcr^ and there in the windows, I observed 
one of the sons busily employed in tormenting a 
couple of young crows, sprawling at the foot of a 
tree, which this young gentleman had, somehow, 
got down from the nest. On pointing out to him 
the cruelty of such conduct, and finding he would 
not desist, I pushed him from them, and untied 
their feet ; on which he began to swear, and throw 
stones at me. In the mean time the old crows 
came about me, looking their thanks, and began 
to feed their young. But the young gentleman's 
anger was not soon over; for finding no servants 
about the house likely to recommend his treat* 
ment of the young crows, he brought out a couple . 
of curs, and set them on me, which certainly 
would have wounded me with their teeth, had I not 
drawn a small sword from the handle of the um- 
brella which I generally carried; and with this I kept 
them at bay, and led them yelping to the house. 
While I was engaged with the dogs, .the young 

■ 

friend, who was with me, pulled out a pistol, and 
was going to shoot; but I persuaded him to desist. 
And here permit me to remark, that^ though chil- 
dren often torment insects and helpless young ani- 
mals, they do it, in general, not from a disposition 
to be cruel, but either from mere thoughtlessness, 
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or a desire to see the result of their actions. 
Curiosity to inspect the causes and effects of our 
actions, is a propensity placed in man for the 
most impbrtant purposes. Had I a son, cer-r 
tainly I would rather see him carrying his curio- 
sity to excess, than the contrary. 

The park about Moor- Abbey has a number of 
fine trees, and clumps of trees, and possesses many 
beauties. But the cooing of wood-pigeons, the 
hoarse but not unpleasant noise of a rookery, 
cattle feeding at their ease,^ and the noble mansion, 
cannot, I should suppose, compensate for the 
absence of the proprietors, the oppression of the 
middle-men and tithe-proctor, and the excessive 
rent of their farms ; all of which the poor feel, and 
the consequence is that, notwithstanding the at- 
tachment of every animal to the place of its nati- 
vity, those of the poor who can raise money to carry 
them elsewhere, feel a desire to leave it altogether. 
The pigs, as well as the people, in this part of the 
country, seem half-starved. Indeed, the general 
appearance of the people here puts one in mind of 
that wag, who, writing -on Scotland, says, 

" Where half-starv'd spiders feed on half-starv'd flies.** 

If matters run on in the present channel, there 
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will soon be two classes of people in most parts of 
Ireland ; the extremely rich, and the wretchedly 
poor. How far it is the interest of government to 
allow this, I leave it to others to jndge. The bow 
which is too much bent, is apt to break. The tnost 
timid animals, when driven fo.the brink of a preci- 
pice, will generally be driven no ferth'er. Ui^ed on by 
hunger, the dogs of a kennel have been found to 
attack, and tear their keeper in fiiece^. It is noW 
or never for government to step forward and grant 
thepoojr relief. A little longer, and it may be too 

t 

Jate ! 

I had been at Kildare, the capital of the county 
of that name; but fotrnd nothing that struck my 
^.ttention. Unfortunately, the people all over this 
bounty engaged deeply in thie late rebellion ; and, 
if their minds fee Hot enlightened, and their exter- 
nal circumstiances somewhat bettefred, ntitwith* 
standing the punishment the law inflicts oh rebels, 
they will, it is to be feared, be ready to rebel again, 
whenever a favourable opportunity occurs. In- 
deed, the wretcTi'ednes's of fedftie hereabouts, is 
scarcely'credible. As my boy, parttcfularly in pla- 
ces where the cabins seemed miserably poor, 
generally rode my poney more than myself, I now 
and theti went %to tfi^tn, €fffquirilig for the nearest 
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vilhge, whether there weT'e any maniifa<Jtufe in the 
country, and on other pretences. In the iinmediate 
vicinity of the Marquis of Drogbeda's noble lAan- 
bion, I stepped into a cabin, and found a Woman, 
and a boy about ten^ sitting oti sotn^ straw, made 
iato a kind of setrts, at a niiserable fire in a coraer> 
with no other outlet for tiie smoke than the door, 
and a hole made in the roof of the hut above the fire 
by a stick having been bored 'through the thatch. 
She was quilting a kind of petfticoat, having iib 
other light thafh what the opening for the dbror af- 
fordfed. Many others ar^ in similar circdcbstawces, 
atad many reduced from ease and. 'affluettce to ^ejc- 
treme >pbverty, owing to tbe higlmess oflF rent, tfce 
oppresmon of the tfthes and taxes, and want of 
employment either lor men or w6men. 

It is difficult to suppose that the Rdmans, OUT 
cnksters i^ the art of building, "should not have 
devised and invented some means to 'keepfree from 
smoke their elegant habitations,* which were fur- 
nished and ornamented in a splendid aSid costly 
maiifrier. How is it possifMe that a people, who 
piirchased ease and convenience at the greatest 
e5tpence, shoifld suffer their apartments to be filled 
wth 'smoke ? and how could their cooks dress, in 
a smod^y kitehos, the Various ^utnptubus dishes 
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with which the" most refined voluptuaries covered 
their tables ? 

At Herculaneum no traces of chimneys hav6 
been discovered. The walls, temples, baths, and 
pieces of sculpture that have been discovered, and 
preserved, afford us little information ; for nothing 
can be perceived ii>- them that bears the smallest 
resemblance to a modern chimney. 

Had there been chimneys in the Roman houses, 
Vitruvius certainly would not have failed to have 
described their construction, which is sometimes 
attended with considerable difficulties, and which 
is intimately connected with the plan of the whole 
edifice. He does not, however, say a word on this 
subject ; neither does Julius Pollux, who has col^ 
lected, with great care, the Greek names of every 
part of a dwelling-house ; and Grapaldiis, who, in 
later times, made a lik^ collection of the Latin 
terms, has not given a word expressive of a modern 
chimney. 

That there were no chimneys in the tenth, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, seems to be 
proved by the curfew^bell of the English, and the 
Jtre-covering hell of the French. In the middle 
ages, people made fire in their houses in. a hole, or 
pit, in the middle of the floor, under ^n opening 
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formed in the roof, similar to that in the poor wo- 

« > 

man's hut before-mentioned ; and, when the fuel 
was consumed, or the family went to bed, the fire 
• was put out by a cover of wood. In those periods, 
a law was almost every where established that the 
fire should be extinguished at a certain time in the 
evening, and the cover should be put over the fire- 
place, and that all the family should retire to rest ; 
or, at least, be at home. William the Conqueror 
introduced this law into England, in the year 
1068, and, in order to prevent nocturnal assemblies, 
fixed the time at seven in the evening. 

The oldest certain accouht about chimneys oc- 
curs, in the year 1347* when several at Venice 
were thrown down by an earthquake. 

They are supposed to Jiave been first introduced 
into England in the course of the fourteenth cen^ 
tury. In the hall, where our Saviour was tried, 
and was denied by one of his disciples, Peter is 
represented as sitting round the fire, in the middle 
of the hall, warming himself. 

Poor as the people in this part of the country are, 
there is a frankness and good-humour about them, 
which is extremely pleasing. When I said to a 
fine young girl, abou^ eighteen, tolerably well dres- 
sed, whom 1 met going to Monast^reven fair^ " I 
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wish, my good giri, you may get a good husband 
there/* she replied, with an emphatic tone, much 
good^hutnoiir, and « bw curtesy, " God Almighty 
grant it, sir/' 

It is' a proverb in Ireland, better steal and b^ 
hang^ than die for want; but too many have apro- 
pef^sity to steal, though not in want. Aa a boat, 
on the canal between Monastereven and Athy, was 
lying all night in Cluny-bog lately, a bale of goods, 
worth fifty pounds, was stolen ioul; ©fit. The boatr 
men were taken up on suspicion ; and these care- 
ful protectors of public property, were, I under- 
stand^ found guilty. • 

ATHY. 



Having arriTe4 at Athy, which is on the river 

• * 

Barrow, about half way between Monastereven and 
Garlow, 32 miles from Dublin, I weiit to see the 
Roman-Catholic Chapel. Near the door on the 
right hand as you enter, there is written in IcHge 
capital letters, " Come untO: me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden ; and I will giv^ you test :'* 
and on the other, " Blessed is he that beareth, and 
watcheth at the posts of Wisdom' s gates.' ' Wl^eii 
I went in, I found numbers,, both m^n and ivoniten. 
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lying flat on their faces, on the floor, repeating c^r- 
tain prayers; qnd, iiow and then, with fervent ejacu*- 
lations, turning up their eyes. I observed cme maat 
walk, on his bane knees,^ froaot the door up to the 
altar, though the floor was extremely rough, the 
chapel being new, and not quite finished. When 
I mentioned the severity of this puaishment, and 
his bloody knees, to the mistress of the inn (a 
fine jolljr-looking woman, and themother of seve^ 
children, though not above twenty-four years< of 
age), she smiled, as did her husbaml ; and told m^ 
that she had often done so herself; but that bar 
knees generally ached some weeks after, tiU 
the skin began to grow on again. She mentioned 
that, on a certain occasion, she and several others 
were obliged to walk six different times, twice 
every day, on their hare kneos round the out^side 
of the chapel ; that their chapel, with eaae, coia- 
tains twelve huttdred people ; that it oost them 
above 1500/. ; that she never had had a foot in a 
Protestant church in her life, and trustiad in God 
never would. - ^ 

People, as a ponishsnent for their sins, are often 

ordered by the priest to walk six difierea^ d^^ys, 

» • 

three times a day, round, the inside of the chapel 
on their knebd ; or round some, well ; o^ to igo ojd, la 
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pilgrimage, sometimes twenty miles, falling down 
now and then on their knees on the road, and re^ 
peating certain prayers. 

Most of the Roman Catholic chapels in Ireland^ 
like the churches in Russia, have neither seats nor 
pews of any kind. Like the Russians too, on fes- 
tival da3rs, the clergy are adorned with rifch vest- 
ments, somewhat resembling those of the Jewish 
priests, described in the Old Testament. The 
people know very little of the Bible ; nor, notwith- 
standing the number of schools lately erected, (as 
will be afterwards remarked) are proper measures 
taken for the instruction of young people among 
the vulgar, in the principles of religion. 

Learning, in this part of the country, is at a low 
ebb. Scarcely any of the common people can read. 
Nor are the schools the Catholics have lately set up, 
likely to do much good. So bad is the accommo- 
dation in these, that the scholars generally have 
no seats; but sit on stones, and write with the 
paper on the knee. Though they try to make it 
appear otherwise, some of the priests discourage 
learning, and ai^ue that when people are wretch- 
,fedly poor, learning but serves to make them more 
unhappy. It is curious, that the same doctrine is 
laid down by Dr. Mandeville in the celebrated 
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Fable of the Bees. The same is the opinion of 
many of our great landholders ; and I have heard 
more than one of them say, that it will not be so 
easy to manage the poor when they can all read 
and write. It is the ignorance of the slaves in the 
West-Indies, that keeps them from rebellion. 
Being as thirty to one, it is conjectured by many, 
that, could they read and write, they would not 
be so submissive as they are. 

The church at Athy is but small, and very ill 
attended. Indeed, as I afterwards found, the 
established clergy in this, as well as many other 
parts of the country, get their money for doing 
little better than nothing. 

There is a coal-work at Athy ; and, in the river, 
they catch, a good many salmpn. Much to his 
credit, the Duke of Leinster, lord-paramount of 
all the lands in the vicinity, admits of no middle- 
men ; but sends an agent, or receiver, yearly for 
the rent. Land lets here generally at about five 
pounds per acre. But some of the old leases not 
being out, the tenants are laying their account at 
the end of these to pay, at least, twenty times 
their present rent: 

It is a customary salutation as one persoA passes 
another, in this part of the country, to say, " God 
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save you;"' which they pronounce ''safe yau." 
Even children, of four or five years o,f age, address 
you in this manner. In some parts of Scotland it 
was, and is, customary for o}d people, when they 
enter a house, to say, *' Peace be here;*' and 
when they leave a house, or a person, with whom 
they had been conversing, " His presence he with 

you.'' 

Modes of salutation among various nations have 
very difGerent characters, and it is no uninteresting 
speculation to examine their shades. Many dis- 
play a refinement of dehcacy ; while others are 
remarkable for their simplicity^ or sensibility. 

In general, however, they are frequently the 
same in the infancy of nations; and, in more po- 
lished societies, respect, huniility, fear, and esteem, 
are expressed much in a similar manner, for these 
are the natural consequence of the organization of 
the body. 

The first nations had no peculiar modes of salu- 
tation ; the Greenlanders laugh when they see an 
European uncover his head, and bend his body 
before him whom he <jaUs his superior. 

Some people near the Philippine Isles, take the 
fcand, or the foot of him they salute, and with it 
gently riib tfeeir face. The Laplanders apply their 
nose-strongly against that of the person they salute. 



i 
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It requires great practice to be polite in an island 
situate in the Straits of Sunda. They raise the 
left foot of the person they mean to compliment, 
which they pass gently over the right leg, and 
thence over his face. The inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands bend their body very low, 
placing their hands on their cheeks, and raising at 
the same time one foot in the air with their knee 
bent. 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of another, and ties 
it about his own waist, so that he leaves his friend- 
half naked. 

The negroes are lovers of ludicrous actions, and 
make all their ceremonies farcical. When two 
negro monarchs visit, they salute each other by 
snapping the middle finger three times. 

When viewing the lock, ori the canal at Athy, 
the lock-keeper, though he never saw me before, 
asked me to his house ; and, being about to sit down 
to dinner, which consisted of butter, eggs, potatoes, 
and milk, begged me to partake with him; which 
I did: nor would he permit his children to take 
any thing at parting. 

The hospitality of the Irish is astonishing, as I 
afterwards found in almost every part of Ireland. 
So are most rude nations, a v^y few excepted. 

VOU I. F 
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« 

The Maldivi an islanders^ we are informed, never 
eat with one who is inferior, to them in birth, in 
riches, or dignity; and, as it is often a difficult 
matter to settle this equality, they retire indivi- 
dually into some retired place, and eat unseen. 

On the contrary, whenever one* of the inhabitants 
of the Philippine Islands finds himself without a 
companion to partake of his meal, he runs^ill h^ 
meets with one; and, however keen his appetite 
may be, he never ventures to satisfy it without a 
guest. 

The Otaheiteans, who are lovers of society, and 
very gentle in. their manners, eat separate from 
each other. At the hour of repast the members of 
each family divide; two brothers, two sisters, and 

■ 

even husband and wife, parents and childi^n, have 
each their respective basket. They place them- 
selves at the distance of two or three yards from 
* each other; then turn their backs, and take their 
meal in profound silence. 

Among the greater part pf the American Indians, 
the host is continually on the watch to solicit his 
visitors to eat; but touches nothing himself. In 
New France, the host wearies himself in singing to 
divert the company while, they eat. 
.The Tartars pull $l man by the ear to press him 
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to drink, and they continue tormenting him till he 
open his mouth. They then clap their hands and 
dance before him. 

No customs seem more ridiculous than those 
practised by a Kamschatkadale, when he wishes 
to make another his friend. He first invites him 
to eat. The host and his guest -then strip them- 
selvesjn a hut, which is heated to an uncommon 
degree. While the guest devours the food set be- 
fore him, the other is continually stirring the fire. 
The stranger must bear the excess of' the heat, as 
well as the repast. 

f It is said that this extraordinary custom is used 
as a trial of the constancy and firmness of the per- 
son whose friendship is sought. The Kamschat- 
kadale-who is at the expense of the first repast, is 
desirous to know whether the stranger has strength 
to endure pain with him, and generosity enough to' 
share with him some part of his property; and, in 
his turn, he shews with wlTat degree of fortitude 
he can defend his friend. Thus, the most singular 
custon^s among unpolished nations would proba- 
bly appear, however absurd in their form, to have' 
a, moral tendency, if they could always be investi- 
gated by the eye of the philosopher. ^ 

In some professions, the wages in Ireland do not 
differ widely from those in England. Boatmen on 
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the canals in England do not, in general, recieive 
above twenty shillings a week, and to find their own 
victuals. The boatmen on the canal which passes 
Athy, have generally thirteen-pence a day, and 

■ 

victuals; or a like sum, in addition, in lievi of 
victuals ; which they generally prefer, their usual 
food being scarcely any thing but potatoes and 
milk. 

From Athy, my young companion and I took a 
ride^ by Timolin, to Dpnard, and Baltinglass, in 
the county of Wicklow; but, observing nothing 
remarkable, only high mountains at a distance, 
and having seen all the East coast on my passage 
to Dublin, as before observed, I directed my course 
to Carlow., the chief town of the county of that 
name ; to see the place where so much blood had 
been shed during the Rebellion in 1798'. 



CARLO W 

Is an irregular town, containing between two 
and three thousand inhabitants. ' On the castle 
there remain evident marks of the balls firecj at it 
by Oliver Cromwell, when it was taken by him. 
In the battle, of Carlow, during 1798,' above five 
hundred people were killed in the streets, or burnt 
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in the houses which had bieen set on fire; for, as 
the rebels, after they had been routed, took shelter 
in the dwellings of their friends, and would aot 
come out, many of the houses were set on fire td 
f6rce them from their retreats. 

* 

The people here, as in other places, buried pikjes 
in coffins in the church-yard, and had the burial- 
service read over them, as if a relation or friend 
had died ; these would have continued concealed, . 
had it not been that the Protestants could not con- 
ceive how so many people were dying, and yet 
not missed out of the country. 

At the inn here, called the Jolly Farmer, 1 found 
a fat, stout Quaker, in close conversation with the 
landlady, a widow, and who in reply to what he 

« 

was v^hispering to her, told him aloud, so as I 
could hear, " I have had one good husband, but 

I am not sure if vou will make another.'* 

«/ • 

At the Roman Catholic College at Carlow, I 
fell in with Father Fitzgerald, a good -looking 
young man. When I saw him first, he was at the 
* altar, collecting money to build a school for edu- 
cating the poor. Though the speech he made, 
indicated a good head, as well as a good heart, one 
of the audience, a tolerably well-dressed fat-looking 
farmer, told me, that he would not give a farthing 
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to have his children taught any thk^g more than 
the catechism; all other knowledge than about 
our souls, being, according to him, of.no use 
\vhatever. His wife, who was muffled up in a 
large, rich, blue cloak, highly iapproved of whit 
he said. They seemed extremely happy ; told me 
that they never troubled their heads about news- 
papers, or books, which, they said, generally contain 
a number of lies, turn people's heads, and prevent- 
meditation. Near the chapel we were surrounded by 

« 

beggars, wallowing m filth and rags, solicitingcharity 
for the sake of the Blessed Virgin, of St. George, and 
of the Apostles. There should be one house of 
industry, at least, in every county in Ireland, and 
all begfi;arsbe obliged to work who are able. .How- 
ever, thousands in Ireland beg, not that they 
choose the profession, but because ,they cannot 

» 

find employment, nor any reward for their labour. 
The Roman Catholic College at Carlow is an 
extensive building with excellent gardens, and a 
park in which the students walk and amuse them- 
selves. Young men are educated hfere for the 
<5hurch, as well as other professions. Father Fitz- 
gerald teaches them Latin, Greek, Logic, and 

« 

Theology; but the important branches of physical 
knowledge seem to be of little account. , Latin ^nd 



• 
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Logic, with Roman Catholic preceptors', in gene* 

ral seem to be every thing. Near the college I fell: 

«. 

in with a jolly, good-looking woman, scarcely 
forty, walking with a grand-son, one of the junior 

students, a fine boy, about ten years of age. 

« 

When I saw her, and, from her conversation, as 
we^walked round the gardens, found her to be ex- 
tremely happy, I could not help reflecting on those 
who cannot be persuaded to allow their children to 

niarry with- any except they be rich ; riches, with 

■ • 

parents, and external appearance with young 
people, in matrimonial matters, in general being 
every thing. Pride often enters the heads both of 
parents and children, respecting the marriage-state. 
For instanice, a -lady, whom I know, through 
family-pride, not long ago, could not be prevailed 
on to alio w any of her five daughters to marry ex- 
cept what she termed a gentleman. When the 
eldest was about fifty, and the youngest about 
thirty^ a young, active mechanic, asked the 
youngest in marriage. When the mother came -to 
understand this, she did all she. could to prevent 
it; and, as she had sometimes done before, fell 
down on her knees before her daughter, beseeching 
her not to disgrace the family by marrying a me- 
chanic, and intreating her, at least, to delay the 
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9tep as long as ;she lived. The daughter at the 
same time fell on her knees, intreating the mother 
not to urge the matter; said she would willingly 
ohlige her, but that her death might be many years 
hence. " It is now or never with ine,'* continued 
the daughter; " to oblige you ^nd our friends, my 
sisters and I have avoided matrimony till the young 
men are beginning to neglect, nay turn up their 
noses at us. If my sisters have thus sacrificed 
their happiness to please you, that is .no reason 
why I should.** On this she rose from her knees, 
leaving her mother still on her's; entered the land 
of matrimony, makes a good wife, has a fine fa-- 
mily, and is extremely happy ; the sisters conso- 
ling the mother with the thoughts that they shall 
go down to the grave with the merit of having re- 
solved not to marry any but a man of family. 
While men marry above, women are often obUged 
to marry below the tank of their parents. The 
^mily-pride of some of our landholders, and the 
foolish notions* acquired at boarding-schools, are 
the reasons why so many fine young womea sit in 
the market of Jove.— They forget that to be a good 
wife is a much more respectable title than to be a 
fine lady.-^Many^ when it is too late, find this to 
be the case. 



/ 
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Blue seQms a fashionable colour at Carlo w« The 
walls of their houses are blue, something being 
mixed -with the lime for that purpose. Their 
doors, windows, and window-shutters are blue. 
The ladies' heads are ornamented with this colour. 
At the prison, the drop, the pulleys, and the 
spikes, on which to plit men's heads, are blue; and 
cotton stockings, dyed blue, are common, and 
much worn by some of the belles in the country, 
when in their best attire. 

The sheep in the county of Carlow, though in 
general small, seem more to resemble the English 
than the native breed. — They are fond of what is 
called the Dexter Ayreed; so named, being lately 
imported from England by a famous grazier pf that 
name. The farmers, and breeders of cattle, in Ire- 
land, as well as elsewhere, are careful in keeping 
up a cross-breed; knowing that without this they 
would be. apt to degenerate. Among other rea» 
sons, physical as well as moral, perhaps it. was 
with a view to keep the human species from dege- 
aerating, thai the 'Christian code forbids nearrela- 

« 

tions to marry. Were there no restraints on mar- 
riage, there is not a doiibt but that, by the inter- 
marriage of nearer relations than is allowed by 
Scripture, the human race would jdegenerate con- 
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siderably. At Manchester and other manufactu- 
ring towns, where sometimes mere boys and girls 
marry, the breed is beginning to degenerate. 

Some of the ground about Carlow is better im- 
proved than in many parts of England ; and such 
has been the increase in the value of landed pro- 
perty here of late, that Colonel Newton, whom I 
found hospitable and kind, now lets for three hun- 
dred pounds a year, what, twenty years ago, 
brought his father only thirty. 

The Roman Catholics in some parts of Ireland, 
(which is a new thing) are beginhing to pay atten- 
tion to church-music. At Leighlin-Bridge, a few 
miles south from Carlowi I heard them singing 
Te Deum^ Gloria Patri^ and other conjpositions in 
Latin, in a very correct style. Even ragged boys 
and girls were thus employed around the altar; 
they having been taught by a music-master to sing 
ba3s, treble, recitativo; and their Gloria Patri, &c. 
&c. turned into English metre. 

Near this' I found, by the road-side, a curious 

9 

stone, hollow at the top, according to tradition, 
setup by the Danes; but nobody could tell why 
or on what occasion ; nor have I been able' to learn 
since, on what occasion the Danes set it up, though 
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I have consulted with care some of the antiquities 
of Ireland. 

At Shankhill, through which I passed on my 
way to New Ross, I found that there is no Pro- 
testant church in the parish; that the clergyman 
lives in Dublin; and has no curate; and that there 
ate not above five or six Protestants in the parish. 
Non-residence, and carelessness about religion, are 
evidently among the reasons why the Protestants 
connected with the establishment are not becoming 
more numerous in Ireland. If a clergyman do not 
reside in a parish, nor has any person tp do duty 
for him, is it possible th'at the people can pay the 
tithes without some ground for complaint ? Any 
person, with only half an eye open, may easily see 
there is something wrong. It is for an enlightened 
legislature to* contrive some way of rectifying , 
matters. 



GOREY'S', OR NEW BRIDGE. 

» 

While one of the old ladies in the house here, 
where I sU^pt all night, w^as repeating her second 
evening prayer, in Latin, so as every one that 
passed might hear, her, I heard Methodists, in the 
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next house,, determined not to be out-done, begin 
and sing one of Watts's hymns louder than neces- 
sary, or than true piety required. There was, evi- 
dently , an ostentation of piety on both sides. • It 
is a bad sign, when religious duties are performed, 
not to please God, but to be seen of men. The 
good man tries to please God : to please men with 
him is a minor consideration ; whereas to please 
men, with hypocrites and vain people, is every 
thing. 

Here I witnessed a scene quite novel to me : a 
severe battle between a large boar-pig and a cow 
without horns. . The battle began about something 
the pig had got to eat, of which the cow wished to 
partake. It was curious to observe how each ex- 
erted the powers which nature had bestowed on 
them. 

After every attempt to keep possession of what 
w^s before them had mutually failed, they gave 
over eating, and began a severe conflict. Though 
the cow had no horn^, she pushed the boar with 
her head, driving him often some yards, and, with- 
out giving him time to rally, attacked him again. 
He, on the other hand, observing the motion of 
her eyes, as carefully as one fencer does those of 
another, tried to get in behind her head, to bite 
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and push with his side her fore and hind-feet, so as 
to make her fall ; which he several times nearly 
accomplished. When before her, he never kept 
his* eyes dff hers, and always, when he could not 
avoid a push, chose rather to take it any where 
than on the head. He seemed to be aware that she 
could kick ; and, therefore, avoided her hind-feet. 
His chief attack seemed to be at the fore-feet ; thus, 
like a skilful general, always attacking the place 
that is weakest. Indeed he, at length, succeeded; 
for he obliged her to quit the field ; and, not satis- 
fied with this, chased h^ev a considerable way from 
the scene of action. 

I shall here notice another battle between animals 
of a different Jcind, though in doing so, I anticipate 
the order of time, as it happened afterward, when, 
in the course of my peregrinations, I had come intjo 
the county of Limerick. . 

One evening, about sun-set, I saw an owl, which, 

« • ^ 

no doubt, was hungry, come down from a tree,, and 
alight in a thick hedge. T hovered about, and then 
crept intoabush, just opposite, that I might observe 
her motions. A little after sun-set, when slatars, 
mcdes, mice, and thousands of other animals, which 
sleep in the day, come out in quest of food, a rat, 
that had left his hole, was the 6rst object which 
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presented itself to the owl's attention. The owl 
immmediately sprang at the rat, which ran direct- 
ly towards its hole ; but the owl prevented this ; 

« 

and, in her approach to the rat, came in between it 

and the hole. After many turnings and dexterous 

attempts to get at his hole, the rat was seized. 

Having got one foot on the rat, the owl pressed it 

to the ground, both their heads being one way, as 

the rat was 'caught, while running. Keeping a 

firm hold with her foot, and pressing it down, the 

owl turned her side to the rat's head, and placing 

one foot on the' rat's neck, near the shoulders, very 

deliberately fixed the other near the hinder parts, 

and was going off, but the owl's foot not being near 

enough the rat's neck, the rat turned up its mouth 

and bit the owl's foot. Perceiving this, the owl 

alighted after having carried it" a few yards,. . and 

pressing Ker foot on the hinder part, shifted the 

other, and seized the rat by the neck, a little from 

the head, and then flew away ; the poor rat unable 

after to make any effectual attempt at hurting the 

owl. The owl then alighted a few yards off, and 

tore and divided the rat, more Ijy its claws than by 

its nib. When I rushed suddenly on the owl from 

my lurking-place, she contracted her claws, and 

spread her wings, carried all the rat away, except 

one of its fore-feet. 
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Upon hearing at the inn, near Gorey*s or New 
Bridge, where I put up, a fine young girl lament 
that she was not allowed to sing around the altar, 
she not having learned; I sent for the music-master, 
paid him to teach her a month, the common* fee ; 
and, as she could read a little, gave* her something 
to buy a hymn-book . At first she modestly refused 
taking any thing ; but, at length consented. She 
was about 16 ; and, it being a holiday, was dressed 
neatly with a bow of red ribbons on her head, and ' 
a neat clean cap, but had neither shoes nor stock- 
ings. When I enquired, why she had neither of 
them, she told me that she never had had any ; 
that her parents had always been poor, having many 
children ; and that, though she was now at service, 
and got eight shillings a quarter, as she gave some 
of it to her parents, to help to bring up the family, 
she was not yet able to buy either shoes or stock- . 
ings. 

. To be without shoes^ is not uncommon in Ireland ; 
as I know ittobe even yet the case with both sexes 
in many parts of Scotland. When lenquired howshe 
l[;ame by so fine a ribbon and cap, she confessed that 
a young man, who was courting her, had given her 
them, and that he wished to give her shoes also, 
but that she would not have them ; he. having not 
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yet. had time to save much, nor to learn to read, 
which he wished to do. 

It is curious to observe what schemes* the sexes 
have fallen on, in all ages and conditions of life, to 
make themselves agreeable to each other. As the 
most disagreeable circumstance attending the ap- 
pearance of those who wear no stockings is, that 
part of their legs, by sitting near the fire in c5bld 
weather, is sometimes red spotted and discoloured. 
To render the skin all of one colour, and give it a 
healthy, pleasant appearance, in Ireland as in many 
parts of Scotland, the evening before they are to go 
to a fair, wedding, or places where they may 
meet striingers, they roll round their legs the skin of 
well-boiled sowins. This being a gentle drastic, at 
the same time that it is of healing quality, general- 
ly takes away the spots and disagreeable appearance : 
and this is sometimes done to improve the appear- 
ance of the neck and arms. 

In England, in general, people have no concep- 
tion how well-behaved, and modest, the females in 
Ireland generally are. Were a stranger, forinstance, 

• « 

to use any improper freedoms with them, it would 
not only be resented by the woman herself, but he 
would stand a chance of being knocked on the 
head by the men, and never more heard off. At 
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fairs, wakes, dances, aiid other meetings^ a stran- 

» 

ger may use any innocent freedom with their wo- 
men: but if he. take any indecent cw improper- 
liberties, he stands a chance of being instantly 
surrounded and knocked down, if not murderedj . 
by the men. 

• ■ • - 

From' Gorey*s or New Bridge, to the seat of Sit 

« 

Edward Loftus, the road is very unnecessarily car- 
ried over hills. There are prospects*, however, of - 
its becoming better, as I found Major Bisset, an - 
Englishman, had planned a new and better line of 
direction from Carlow to Waterford. 

Having gone jnto a variety of cabins and farm- 
houses in the county of Kilkenny, I'found some of 
the inmates enjoying happiness amidst extreme po- 
verty. As fuel is scarce hereabouts, it often costs 
a labourer, who earns only sixpence half-penny a 
day, two guineas per annum. They have, how- 
ever, in some places, a coal, which sends out 
scarcely either smoke or flame. Coal of this kind 
is generally lighted with difficulty, but lasts long . 
the caloric, or heat, proceeding not so much from 
oleaginous, as from inflammable matter of another 
kind. When speaking of the dearness of fuel to a 
woman with whom I fell ip, and who had five fine 
children running about, I inquired whether she was 

vot 1. G . 
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not afraid to xrntry. " No/' replied she, *' I gene- 
rally fatten a couple of pigs, every year, and sell 
them, and inake a bit of woollen, or linen cloth, 
and thereby gain, sometimes, as much as my hus- 
band.-' She had picked up some sticks, and, to 
spare fuel, was washing in a large iron pot while it 
hung on the fire. She told me that, to save fuel^ 
they always go early to bed, particularly when it 
is cold; and that, except in the middle of summer, 
they always get up by day-ligbt; that Sir Edward 
Loftus, who lives iti the vicinity, is kind to all his 
tenants, and gives every body, that applies for it, 
work, of some kind or other; and that she never 
had had a day's illness in her life. 

I afterwards found that what the good woman 
said of Sir Edward was true; that he is at much 
pains to increase the number of his dependents; 
that he generally lives on his -estate; that he has 
procured a schoolmaster to teach the children of the 
poor, and allows him a house and some acres of 
land: in a? word, that his tenants are Happy. Were 
all the landed proprietors to do as Sir Edward does, 
there would be no fear of a rebellion. 

As the grand and effectual remedy for keeping 
down the number of dissenters, which will proba- 
bly soon be the most numerous party in England 
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a$ wall ^ ill Ireland, is for (he Established clergy 
tQ do their duty, and dhew tbat they havB the good 
of their flacks at heart ; so the only w«y to preserve 
tranquillity is for tlie gn^at landholders and clergy 
to reside an^ong the people, and shew that they 
ar^ di$po^ to do them good. This would be a 
much ujor.? effectual and pleasant way^fqtiaehii^ 
in^arrection; than dragooniog the people ioto 
quietness and submissions by keeping, fts is ge-^ 
oerally done» a hundred and £fty thousand men 
i»;^rj[)is in Ireland. A moderate fortune, with a 
quiet retirement in tb<^ country, is preferable to the 
greatest aflSuence which is attended with c^re a«4 
the perplexity of business, p^nd jnseparpble froqn 
the hurry and noise of the tpwu. The practice of 
th(B genera^lity of people of the best tostCi it is to 
})e owned, is directly against Sir Ed wiurd'sr con- 
duct; but when it is considered that this praetM:^ 
of their's proceeds rather from a compliance with 
the fashion of the times, than their ow^ privat^^, 
thoughts^ the objection is of no forpe. Among 
the gn3at numbers of men who have received a 
lewrned education, how few are there but either 
hay^ theii fortunes to make, or at least think they 
<Jeaerve to have and o\^ht not to lose the opportu- 
nity of getting something more than their fathers 
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have left them! The town is the field of action for 
volunteers of this kind; and whatever fondness 
•they may have for the country, yet they must stay 
till th^ir circumstances will admit of a retreat 
thither. But sure there never was a man yet, who 
lived ill a constant return of trouble* and fatigue 
in a town, as all men of business do in some de- 
gree or oth^r, but has formed to himself the idea 
of getting what may enable him to purchase a 
qui^t possession in the country, where he may 
indulge his genius, and give up his old age to that 
easy smooth life which, in the tempest of business, 
he had so often longed for. > Can any thing argue 
more strongly for a country life, than to observe 
what a long course of labour people go through, 
and What difficulties they encounter to come at it? 
They look upon it, at a distance, like a kind of 
heaven, a place of rest and happiness, and are 
pushing forward through the thorny cares of the 
-world to make their best way towards it.. The 
court and the senate require the attendance of 
^otne; law-suits and the proper direction of trade 
engage others; they, who have a sprightly wit and 
in elegant taste for conversation, will resort to the 
place which is- frequented by people of the same 
turn, 'whatever averision . they may otherwise have 
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for it; and others, who have no such pietettcet 
have yet this to say, that they follow the fashion. 
They who appear to have been men of the best 
sense, among the ancients, always recommended 
the country as the most proper scene for inno^ 
cence, ease,*and virtuous pleasure; and, accords 
ingly, lost no opportunity of enjoying it; and 
men of the greatest distinction, among the moderns,' 
have ever thought themselves most happy, when 
they could be decently spared from the employ- 
ments which the excellency of their talents ne* 
cessarily threw them into, to embrace the charming 
leisure of a country life. 

It is of no consequence for the absentees, and 
landed proprietors, who live in England and at a 
distance from their tenants, and the poor Iri^h, tQ, 
say that they pity them. Pity of itself is but poor 
comfort, and, unless it produces something more 
substantial, is rather troublesome than agreeable. 
To stand bemoaning the misfortunes of our friends, 
without offering some expedient to alleviate them^ 
is only putting them in mind that they are mise«t 
rable. He is truly my friend, who, with a rejidy 
presence of mind, supports me; not he, who. con- 
doles with pie> on my ill-success, and says he i$ 
sorryfor ipe. In «hort, a favour, or obiigsition, isi 
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doubled by being weiMimed; and he is the be^t 
benefactor^ who knows olir necesteities, and cotii- 
plies with our wishes, even before we declare thetn. 
So poor are many of the , people, that they have 
not so much as a chair, table, or^ stool in the 
Siouse ; their seats being made of platted straw^ or 
rushes, afid, sometimes, stones, set round the 
fire, with round coils of platted straw by way of 
cushion. To keep out the cold, in places where' 

fuel is scarce, they have a partition of platted 

« 

straw, higher than their heads, with slender wood 
in it, at the head and foot, moveable like a skreen ; 
it being suspended by straw rope^ from the roof. 
They lift up the cap of this when they go out or 
rti and remove it wholly, or not, in summer, as 
they choose* ^ . 

One help towards the support of families in these 
Cdbins is, that they buy a pig or two, soon after 
it is weaned, for about 'tto shillings each; and, 
having fattened them for a year or so with the 
peelings and refuse of potatoes, they sell them at 
two or three guineas each. As much as possible, 
too, they rear geese, ducks, turkeys and the like, 
which they dispose of to good advantage. Where 
they have a turkey-hen, and no cock, (is is 
often the case) on her giving signs, which she , 
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now. and then does, and which they understand, 
they carry her to a mate, sometimes three or 
four miles; knowing that otherwise her eggs would 
not be productive. 

To prevent them from scraping their neighbours' 
corn, 'the poor cabin- wooien muffle up the toes of 
their fowls ; and, that they may not ifly over hedges, 

they put^straw, or rags,' in a bunch on their backs, 
tied with a string to the root of their wings, which 
has the desired effect; while, at the same time, it 
does not hinder the fowls from stooping and 
picking up their food. To prevent goats, pigs, and 
the like, from going over fences and straying far 
away, they fix two or three of them together, in 
the same way as they do oxen to the plough, by 
means of a rope or stick over their neck. 

Though all animals live not only about, but 
literally in the house with the family, the hog seems 
most at home, and at his ease» At breakfast, din- 
ner, and every meal, he draws near the board, 
squats on his hams lil^e a cur, and grunts his 
request. ^Tbe master and mistress give him the 
pcehngs and the worst potatoes. Iq fact, he 
breakfasts, dines, and sups with his master. 
. Notwithstanding themildnessoftheclimate inlre- 
land, I found some of the mountains ajt their summits 
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covered with snow towards the end of April; and, 
except wheat, scarcely any grain above ground. 

One of the great comforts of poor people in this 
part of the country, is the healthiness of their chiU 
dren,and theeasewith which theyarereared. InEng- 
land, you often find, in the splendid mansionsbf the 
great, puny, sickly children, in mahogany cradlesv 
Jn Ireland, you often see on straw, in a piece of 
coarse wicker-work, which moves roughly, rf 
child, which gets scarcely any thing after it is 
half-a-year-old but potatoes and milk, looking bet- 
ter than the soil of a prince. The dirty habits and 
hard fare of the low Irish calls to mind what Taci- 
tus says of the Germans: " That, in every family, 
the children arc reared up in filth ; they run about 
naked; and, in time, grow up to that strength and 
size of limbs, which.we behold with wonder*/' 

At TuUow there is a tall, round tower, similar 
to one which I had observed as I passed Clinderton. 
Though there are none of them in England, these, 
as I afterv^rds found, are very common in Ireland; 
and, except in the shire of Ross, -as mentioned in 
my tour by an unusual route through that country, 
only two in Scotland; the one at Brechin, the 
other at Abemethy, near Perth. Though some 

* Tacitus, Germ. Cap. XX. 
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think otherwise, these towers are evidently of ; 
Christian origin, since all of them are near churches ; 
some of them on vaults connected with the church ; 
and, on more than one, particularly in the North 
of Ireland, there is the figure of the cross. These, 
though it be difficult to account for their origin, 
seem to have been penitentiary-houses, and divi- 
ded into stories or flats. At first, the penitent 
lived in the upper story, on bread and water, at a 
distance from society, for a longer or shorter time, 
according to his crime; then in the next below it ; 
^nd so on, till, by degrees, he came to the one on 
the ground-floor. After that, he came to the door 
of the church; then within it; then to the altar; 
and thus, at length, having been^brought near and 
purified from his sins in this manner, he was ad- 
mitted again into the bosom of the church, the 
families of the pious, and allowed to eat and drink 
in the same way as others. 



GRAIGEMANAGH. ^ 



Ijk the house where I lodged at Graigemanagh, 
there was a young woman about t6 go to London^ 
having, as she said, some friends there. How- 
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ever, as she had not heard of them for years^ »he 
did not know whether they lived in London, or the 
vicinity. She gave, as a reason" for the step she 
was about to take, that she had only eight shil- 
lings a quarter, as a servant ; but that, at London, 
she should get at least eight or ten guineas a year. 
I mentioned the risk of not finding her friends, and 
of her being obliged, perhaps, to act improperly to 
i^upport herself. To this she repKed, CAreiessIy, 
" No fear; I can work as well as others/' — Lon- 
don and other great towns are filled with young 
women like this; whoj not contented at home, 
repair thither on vague information; and, being 
driven by necessity, betake themselves to the 
streets, to gain a livelihood. This girt, who might 
be seventeen or eighteen, was beautiftil, though 
she had lived wholly on potatoes and milk, and 
had scarcely ever in her life sat down at a table 
with bread on it. * Her father said he would* let 

• * 

her go, as she seemed determined; but that he 
was afraid. The people in the vicinity, as igno- 
rant as herself, did not dissuade her, imagining that 
it would not be diflScult to find her friends; and 
that every body in London would know and be 
able to tell her where to find them. 
Though children can bear cold better than old 
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peO|>le, y^t heat to ft cert^n degree is nece^ary to 
their proper growth. On the Hide of the hills of 
Kilkenny, where fuel is scarce, and the people 
wretchedly poor, the children, in general, are 
stunted, lean, and pale, and not so stout as where 
they have plenty of milk, and fuel in abundance. 
Owing to the cold, the Laplanders are not so tall 
as their southern neighbours. The same is the 
case with the Greenlanders, the inhabitants of 
Labradore, and the northern parts of Anoiericd, 
Kamschatka^ &c. ; beat and warmth to a certain 
degree being necessary to the propfer size of. the 
human race, as well as that of birds, quadrupeds^ 
and all other animals. 

Though the lands on each side of the river Bar- 
row, Which divides the counties of Carlow- and 
Kilkenny, are in many places barren, yet, in some 
parishes, though they never see him,, they pay 
aboutflve shillings j&^ acre, at a medium, of tithes 
to the clergyman. 

The low price of labour, and the difficulty of 
living, does not prevent young people here, more 
than elsewhere, from venturing on matrimony. 
When I asked a girl if she would not be afraid to 
marry, considering the low price of labour, and 
the high price of every necessary of life ? " No,'* 
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(she replied, without hesitation,) "when I csuinot 
support my children, I will go and beg for them/' 
It is to be observed, that, beggars in Ireland being 
so numerous, the idea of degradation attached to 
it is not so great as in either Scotland or England. 

Though one. is led to admire the modesty, humi«- 
lity, and contentedness of the females rn Ireland, 
in general, yet they are not all alike ; for, notwith- 
standing the Foundling-Hospital, at Dublin, is 
always open, where every child is admitted without 
exception, yet, so abandoned and unfeeling are 
some, that a girl, who had wrought in the moss 
all day, near this, having brought forth a child, as 
she was going home in the evening, left it wrapped 
up in a piece of flannel, in a furze-bush. — Fortu- 
nately, its cries were heard, and it was taken up, 
in about two hours after it was born, by a smith 
passing that way.. The smith, having no children 
of his own, took it home in his apron to his \*ife; 
and, it being a fine boy, they were to bring it up, 
I understand, as their heir, the smith having pro- 
posed this to his wife. 

Prompted by a desire to appear virtuous, the wo- 
man who had brought forth, and exposed the child, 
as if nothing had happened, joined with others in the 
labours of the moss next day ; and haying heard of 
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the exposed child, exclaimed not only against those 
who have children before marriage^ but who, in ad- . 
dition to this shameful conduct, are so abandoned as 
to expose them : enquiry, however, having been 
made, and circujnstances having pointed her out, 
she was that very day accused of the crime and 
afterwards found guilty. But as nothing but a 
more than ordinary desire to appear virtuous can 
induce a woman to expsoe her infant, infanticide is 
now^ but seldom punished with death. It was on 
this ground that the above woman escaped severe 
and exemplary punishment. 

The number of children running about the doors 
of the Irish cottages is astonishing. - A noble lady, 
who was very unhappy at her own want of ichild« 
ren, was so much struck with this sight, as to 
enquire into the cause of it. Travelling with her 
husband through a.village in Leinster, she alight-* 
ed from her carriage, went into a cottage, spoke 
kindly to the mother of the children ; and af length 
said : " My good woman, how is it that you have so 
many fine children ?'* " An't please your ladyship's 
noble honour, we blame the pratoes?* (potatoes). 
The truth is, most people in Ireland who marry, as 
is the case in Scotland,^ have large families; and it 
is a.kind of wonder to see young people in that 
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state, having none, BarrahneJis, perhap$, |Wocee<fe 
more from the/ mind than the body. The 'le*t 
fruitful are generally those vrho^e n^Lind, like the 
fooY^ eyies, is continually roving ai)out in quest of 
new sceries of pleasure. Were the mincte of the 
poor cottage- Vi^omen in a state of continual agitation • 
about grandeur, show, and external apfiearance, 
we should not see so many fine children about tbek 
doors. The landlord of the inn. at St. MuUeos, 
where I put up, a tall, stout imad, is the? youngest 
of sixteen children ; all grown up, and settled in 
the world. 

But the Irish are not the only prolific people: 
Pompey, we. are told, oitiamented his theatre a^ 
Rome, with an elegant stii.tue of Euticfae^ aivomfrn 
at Tralleis; who, after, in her life*-time, » having 

brought into the world thirty chihtoeo, at thirty 

< 
different births, was carried to the funeral pile by 

twenty of them.— -There is an mnkeaper in the north 

w " 

of England who has seventeen daugfatecs. 

The person who gets the tithes of St. Muilend 
parish, is not a clergyman. This, however, is a 
ipatter of little importance as matters ace at present, 
there being only one Protestent in the parish* 
• Roman Catholic gentlemen becoming Prates^ 
tants^ are a grief to their taenants ; who. think that. 
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by doing so, they are ruining their souls for the sake 
of the world, Many a prayer is put up by the poor, 
that their landlords may never be left so far, -as to 
fall into the traps laid for them by designing Pro, 
testants, and those who have places to give away. 
There is something in the formation of animals, 

• • 

which we cannot comprehend. While I was ad- 
miring seven as fine children in this part of the 
country as ever I saw, standing in a row, and ris- 
ing like steps of a stair, I observed the mother, a 
puny-looking creature, and the father not much 
better, with scarcely any feet ; and those he had, 
turned inward* It is a principle in nature, that the 
young of each species, frogs and insects excepted, 
are formed like their parents. But how blind 
parents can have children that see, or lame parents 
children that are perfect in their limbs, is more than 
I , or I believe many, can rightly comprehend . Jhf of 
is it easy to comprehend, (though if we look around 
and consider. We shall see it often happen) how the 
most diminutive parents have ^ often the tallest 
children, and the contrary. 

. Here, as in many pacts of Ireland^ they ai^ ex- 
tremely careful respecting the kind of potatoes 
they plant. According to opinion, the white are 
the best, though the red are the moat prolific, and 
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grow in a poorer soil. They have red potatoes 
with white eyes; and white potatoes with red eyes; 
and tire introdocing new kinds every day. A 
tolerably good acre, they find, produces from three 
to four tons, and sometimes more. Potatoes are, 
sometimes, sold at twenty shillings the ton, or one 
shilling the cwt. They are, however, often much 
dearer. To the poor, who buy them in small 
quantities, they generally cost from two to three 
pence the stone of 14lbs. 

It is a vulgar notion, that potatoes are better in 
Ireland than in Britain; or that they keep longer. 
In Ireland they turn them frequently, to make 
them keep properly more than a twelvemonth. 

Before the introduction of potatoes into Ireland, 
(a circumstance not uncommon in many parts of 
the highlands of Scotland, during a scarcity of 
provisions,) they often bled their cattle, sometimes 
at one vein, and sometimes at another, as they 
gave most blood this way. — ^They boiled this blood 
with a little meal, and sometimes with onions, so 
much, that, when cold, the blood was sliced down, 
and eaten instead of bread. In former times too, 
in Ireland, they used to grind down their oats and 
make sowif^ of the meal, without being sifted. — 
This dish, which is well known in Scotland and 
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the North of England, as well as even yet in some 
parts of Ireland, and is nearly as nutritive ^nd good 
as a rice pudding, and not unlike it. 

On my way to New Ross, I found a child in a 
poor cottage at which I called, not much above 
three years of age, busily employed in smoking 
tobacco. As her mother, sometime before, had 
been confined to bed, and had taught- the chjM to 
put her pipe to the fire, and set it a-going, the 
child :became so fond of ismoking, that she often 
did it when her mother was asleep, or not ob- 
serving ; and now insists on having so many pipes 
a day. Beth boys and girls begin to smoke* at 
thirteen or fourteen. 

In this part of the country, I was, more and 
more, confirmed in the opinion that a long course 
of 4ry weather does not agree with a true Irish 
constitution : while it continues, they often feel 
thenilselves disordered,, and not near so comfortable 
as dutiPilig a; series of damp weather. It is fortu- 
nate that it is so; since, from its projection into 
the Atlantic Ocean, the air of Ireland is generally 
damp. 

Necessity is the mother of invention. Not long 
ago a poor woman's .child having djed^ and no^ 
money in the house, she took ^ it, wrapped it in a 

vot. I- ^ 
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eledti cloth) laid it out on a table near the foad^ 
and put a plate dn its breast, on a market-day at 
New Ross, By this' i&he ^joll^ted money to bury 
the child, and a considerable sum besides* 



NEW ItOSS. 

No sooner had I alighted at the inn here, it being 
wet, than a boy and a girl were striving who should 
be tnoi&t active. The boy was, in a nnoment, un- 
asked, on his kne^S, wiping my boots; and. the 
girl with a cloth Wiping otf what wet she saw on 
my clothes. 

The Romdn CWholi^ here are extremely active 
itt tfyiYig to make proselytes to their persuasion ; 
tvhile the ProteStaAts are no less zealous to bking 
over the Catholics to theirs ; each being firmly of 
opinion, that, in doing so, they are doing God good 
service, 'to gain a soul, as they term it, or make 
a convert, is by either party thought a great 
matterl : 

As there is a monastery here, I had several inter- 
views With the monks, who are df the order of St. 
Francis ; and found them polite, hospitable, and, 
on some points, well-informed. When I men-* 
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lioned to Father Crane, one of them, that neither 
moles, nightingales, nor serpents, being to be found 
in Ireland, seemed rather unaccountable, be repli- 
ed ; " With regard to serpents, there seems little 
difficulty; since St. Patrick, byhisprayers, b^nii^ed 
them out of the island/* " I beg your pardon. 
Father Crane,'* said I ; " but it appears to me an 
unphilosophical, as well as an unsatisfactory mode 
of reasoning, to attribute to miraculous, what may 
be accounted for from natural causes. May not 
the moisture of the atmosphere be the reason V^ 
Keeping hold of his argument from miracles, thf 
good Father said : " Having been seven years in a 
monastery in Malta, I know there are no serpents 
there, nor have been since St. Paul eursed them 
all in the one he shook off his hand into the fire. 
Kow,'* continued he, " if this be the tjase; how 
will you account for it, but by a miracle ; since 
there are thousands in Naples, where I also lived 
for some time, and on the opposite shores of Af- 
rica?** Afraid that I should not be able to convince 
the good Father, I gave up the argument, and left 
him to triumph. 

When speaking of the state of religion at R<Hne, 
where for several years he had been professor at the 
English college, and taken the degree of D. D- he 
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mentioned the z6al of^ some peopW to renounce 
Protestantism, and, among others, that of a painter 
who came from England to Rome, to renounce it 
in the most open manner possible ; and whoj that 
his body might be purified from the contaminations 
of heresy, and of England,, the land of sin, lived 
jRve days solely on pure water. 

When speaking of the ridiculous notions of 
Thomas Aquinas, the great metaph|gical champion 
of the Roman Catholic church, and of his opinion 
as to the size of angels, that nine hundred and 
ninety-nine of them might dance on the point of a 
needle, the' good' fathers said little ; but, when I 
mentioned thie absurdity of arguing that men ought 
not to spit for three hours, at least, after taking the 
sacrameni, and of the opinion of some of the ancient 
monks, who argued that to shave the beard, or any 
part below the ears, is an impious attempt to im- 
prove the Maker's handy- work, one of them 
answered with some warmth, and, perhaps, with 
some truth, that certainly the God of nature never 
intended that we should torment our beards, day 
after day, as we do. 

As a gentleman gives lectures on chemistry at 
New Ross, I went to hear him ; and found most of 
the better sort of people in attendance. Plis che. 
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mical knowledge seemed considerable, and his 
remarks piquant and proper. 

There are five eminent means, or methods- 
whereby the niind is improved in knowledge ; and 
these are : observation, reading, instruction by 
lectures, conversation, and meditation ; the last of 
which is in a more peculiar manner called study. 

Observation is the notice that we take of all oc- 
currences in human life, whether they be sensible 
or intellectual ; whether relating to persons or 
things, to ourselves or others. It is this that fur- 
nishes us from our infancy with a rich variety of 
ideas, propositions, words, and phrases. It is by 
this we know that fire will burn, that the sun gives 
light, that a horse eats grass, that an acorn pro<» 
duces an oak ; that man is a being capable of rea<r 
jsoning and discourse, that our bodies die and are 
carried to the grave, and that one generation -suc- 
ceeds another. All these things^ which we^ see, 
which we hear, which we feel, which we 'perceive 
by sense or consciousness, or which we know in a 
direct manner with scarcely any*cxerclse of our 
reflecting faculties or our reasoning powers, may 
be. included under the general name of observation. 
This, with reading public and private lectures, 
conversation, and meditation, have each their pecu- 
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liar advantages, by which they matcriaily assist 
each other. Each has also its pectiliar defect, 
which needs to be supplied by the assistance of the 
rest. So far as I see, the generality of the people 
at New Ross have not much improved by observing 
with care the objects that surround them, and if 
they make progress in chemistry by hearing lec- 
tures on the subject, while many of those who 
hear these we almost totally unacquainted with 
either the liew or old names given to chemical 
agents, it will be what but seldom happens. 

Many parts of Ireland have been watered with 
the blood of its inhabitants. The battle of New 
R6S6 which* happened on the 5th of June, during 
the r^bellidn in 1798, wa» extremely bloody. In* 
stead of the 300 people, given out as kilkd on both 
Bides, it is the opinion of many, who saw it, that 
There than three times that number wete «lain. I 
hftve my infortnatiim from some of the best^inibnn- 
ed here, ks wisll as a lieut^ant^cobnel who was 
present, Soth ptirtiM 9eem to have been much 
«;iiasperftt«d, A poor Catholic woman wp9 efaot 
without any cerem©ny^, for sitting with a view to 
hide a pike. A huxear first ithot an otd woman 
among the rebels, and then with one stroke of his 
sabre, cut off the upper part of her $kall. Maay 
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of the rebels, who, as at Carlo w, had crept up 
chimneys to hide themselves, were bayoneted, and 
killed to bring them down. . On the way to Wex- 
ford, the king's troops found it necessary to shoot 
every man they saw not in red clothes ; and the 
roads were strewed with the dead. . Hares, rabbitsi 
partridges, grouse, and other animals, Alarmed at 
the tremendous burnings, fled the county, and 
have not yet returned. Sparrows, however, 

knd a few species of birds, not so much afraid office^ 

> 

are ad plentiful as ever. There is an accommpdating 
principle in human nature; and, as it is with d^ager^ 
so it is with fear. The thoughts of both lessen by 
habit. A veteran can walk undismayed while 
balls are whizzing about him ; and the sexton at 
midnight can walk among tombs and dreary abodd^ 
Hfter it is dark, who, in former days, would not 
for any sum have set a foot amopg them : as faua- 
dreds of men lay dead on the streets of New Ross, 
nearly two nights and two days, (though at fkst 
they shuddered at the i»ig^ht at a distance) the wo- 
men began to lay aside fear^ and to walk among 
them undismayed. Even now, when the danger 
is over, they shudder at the recollection of seeing 
from their ^windows hundreds of wounded horses, 
running tiifHM3gh the streets, dragging after t^em 
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tbeii* fallen riders, and trampling the dead and the 
dying. 

^ In the early part of . the day the rebels killed 
many of the king's troops, and drove them out of 
the town ; but, some hours after, the rebels having 
got drunk, the king's troops returned to the bridge, 
where they might easily have been stopped, and 
killed hundreds of them. Lord Montjoy com- 
manded the king's troops ; General Harvey those 
of the rebels.' Above five hundr ed men were 
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buried, in a vacant place in the town, in one grave. 
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having quick lime put among them, to consume 
the flesh speedily. Hundreds of horses were also 
buried in one grave near the men ; and to clear 
the streets, the day after the battle; numbers of 
ilhe dying and dead were carried on hand-barrows, 
and thrown over the quay. Many of thejr bodies 
were seen floating up and down by the tide after- 
wards, and not much regarded. Sometimes, how^ 
ever, when these were cast ashore, the Catholics 
buried them in the church-yard privately. 

In the early part of the day, when the king's 
troops were driven out of the town. Lord Mont- 
joy sient a flag of truce to the rebels, to see what 
they wanted. But they immediately shot the per- 
goq Mrjio bore it ; and, whein hi^ lordship <rame 
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hitoself, with a view to grant what they wanted, 
isaying, " Come, my boys, tell me what you want, 
arid it shall be given you ;" they immediately dis- 
patched him with their pikes* ' 
• At New Ross, Carlow, and other places, as the 
shafts of their pikes were long, keeping the thrusts 
of the horsemen at a distance, the pikemen were 
more than a match for the cavalry. These first ran 
their pikes into the horses, and, when the horses 
were falling, then piked the men. 

When the rebellion was over, and the people 
were disarmed, the pikes were collected and con- 
verted into shoes for Jhe troopers' horses* After 
the battle, seventeen of the rebels were hung on 
the trees in the church-yard, and then beheaded ; 
General Harvey was one of them. Notwithstand- 
ing all that were killed here and elsewhere, the 
country is, seemingly, as populous as eVer. Hun- 
dreds of the bodies were never owned ; and to this 
day nobody knows whence many of them came. 
But former things have passed away ; and, so 
much are people taken up with with present ob- 
jedts, that, at the time, perhaps, I was the only 
person reflecting on these scenes of desolation . 

A smith, at New Ross, with whom I happened 
%o fall in, confessed that, being employed by a 
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gentleman^ at so much a piece, he made wme 
htindreds of the pikes ; but that, as it could npt 
be done without noise, and he was advised to 
make them quietly, be, and the other smiths, ge- 
nerally made them during the night, or eariyin 
the morning. 

From the high ground at New Ross, and near 
where some hundreds of the rebels and their horsey 
were buried,- there is one of the finest prospecti^} I 
have seen ; bounded on the west by Brandon HilU 
raising its head to the clouds ; and, on the north, 
by Black Stairs, a mountain in the county of Car?- 
low, having a beautiful fertile plain towards the 
south and east, with high ground at a distance. 
When I was taking a sketch of the view from this 
place, the people seemed to wonder what I could 
be doing, and said they saw nothing deserving at- 
tention. ; 

There is an elegant wooden bridge over the river 
Barrow, at New Ross, as broad and nearly as 
long as London-Bridge, which lifts up, at a certain 
place, to let ships pass* 

The fields about the town are, in general, wcH 
cultivated, and enclosed with hedge-rows and trees 
in them, the same as in Bi^fordshire, and the well- 
cultivated Counties, in England. However, owi^ 
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times die here in the sffH'ing. 

The house of the Rev. Mr. Duo, rector of New 
Ross, about a jnile and a half down on. the east 
side of the river, is on one of the most pleasant 
situations I ever saw, and the ground around being 
cultivated, and well enclosed with clumps and 
belts of trees, shews that taste and improvement 
are getting into the country. 

Mr. -Murphy, who made a fortune in Spain, has 
a house most delightfully situate on the banks of 
the river, about two miles down from the town. 
It is built of Portland stone, and clamped with 
ironi like the safe-vaults for money in the Bank at 
Dublin, and other places of great importance. He 
married a Spanish lady; but, though she supposed 
his fortune more than sufficient to purchase tha 
whole of Ireland, yet, dreading the savage nature 
of the inhabitants, and supposing that no kind of 
oomfort could be found among them, she couki 
not be prevailed on to accompany him thither. 

There are numbers of methodists, or swadlers, 
is they are also called, about New R<ifis ; and^ so 
like the methodists are those who attend the 
established church he!>e, that the Rev. Mr. Carr, 
tha offleialuig clergyman, though an episcopalian, 
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sings hymns, and pray d extempore, twice a week, 
on week-days, to all who choose to come and hear 
him. Mr* Carr seemed to be surprized when I 
mentioned that, so far as I knew, there are acts of 
parliament expressly prohibiting any prayers to be 
used [by the parochial clergy in public, but those 
in the prayer-book. Nor did he seem to be aware 
that to pray treason is now not uncommon. As 
there are about a dozen of respectable families in 
the town, who attend the established church, 
and Mr. Carr often visits them, in whatever house 
he is, between tea and supper, he generally reads 
some portion of Scripture, a few verses at a time ; 
and all present, the ladies as well as the gentlemen, 
are invited to make what remarks they think proper 
on the verses read, and to speak their mind freely. 
There are no cards at such meetings; The object 
of readinjg a portion of Scripture, Mr. C. told me, 
is to turn the' con versation as far as possible to ra- 
tional and religious topics. As he consults com- 
mentators, previously, Mr. G. directs the com- 
pany to the meaning of the passage, and the in- 
ferences naturally arising from it. The place where 
scripture is explained by a clergyman, I believe 
ought, by the law, as it now stands, to be licensed 
for the purpose : but the bishop is the, best judge 
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whether the good people in Ne tv^ Ross err in this re* 
spect or not. I did not like^o tell Mr. C. that thp act 
against prsiying extempore in the established church 
is not so imprdper as at first sight i.t would appear. 

To pray treason in the pulpit was no uncommon 

• 

thing about the time of Charles the Second. And, 
in the course of the prayer, to suggest treasonable 
ideas from the pulpit, is no uncommon thing at 
this present day. An act; of parliament against 
praying sedition, if I may so express myself, is no 
less necessary than against preaching treason. The 
prayers.of some classes in public have a dangerous 
tendency, in a political point of view^. But the 
people pay for ^uch prayers, and they will have 
them ; and, to the disgrace of Christianity, there 
are too many teachers of it, that will pray and 
preach any thing, to make people come their way. 
The question with many is not so much. What is 
proper? as, What is most likely to draw attention? 
Having spent a considerable part of an evening 
in hearing Mr.C. reading Scripture, and the opinions 
of those hearing him, and given my opinion On the 
passages read, sonaetimes agreeing and sometimes 
differing in^6pinion with those who chose tospeak ; 
we partook of ^n elegant supper. While the Scrip- 
tures were read, the ladies, sevep in number, were 



sitting round a table, with four showy candks, 
busily employed in hialffng muslin Up into various 
articles of dress; to be sold, and the produce, over 
and above the prime cost of the cloth, to be given 
to the poor. In this way the more respectable 
episcopalians at New Ross generally spend their 
evenings, sometimes in one bouse and sometimes 
ia another. 

Some of the Roman Catholic priests are beginning 
too to alter their conduct, and will not allow those 
fiddlers to play at weddings, who play at dancings 
on Sunday. A priest, in the vicinity of New Ross, 
hearing lately of a dance on a Sunday afternoon, 
went to disperse the dancers. When the alarm 
was given, that the priest was coming, some ran 
one way and some another. The fiddler, who 
knew his fiddle would be taken from him, ran also; 
but, being somewhat blind,, fell and broke his fid- 
die. Having got up, the poor man stood, with 
teats in his eyes, lamenting over the remains of 
his fiddle, crying, " O my cremona, thou hast 
been my companion and my support these twenty 
years, and now their cursed new-fengled laws have 

s 

been thy iruin. Oh ! what will become of my poor 
wife and'children }'^ The priest, who heard all this, 
was sorry, and collected money to help the poor man 
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to buy another fiddle. — It must be confessed, 
though many of the priests are mean, ignorant bi-^ 
gots; yet some of them have both 9ens^ and 
feeling. 

It is difficult to say how far many of the Roman 
Catholic priests, if at all, think education to the poor 
necessary. Certain it is that a priest, o^ear this, 
went into a Protestant school, ^ and, without any 
apology, ordered all the children of his constituents 
to leave it instantly, which they did. Another 
priest, when he heard that a Protestant school- 
master was coming to settle near him, got a Catholic 
school trumped up, which made it not worth the 
pains of the Protestant to stay. So soon, however, 
fts the priest found himself clear of the Protestant 
schoolmaster, he shut up the Catholic school, say- 
ing, it was no longer necessary. This was perhaps 
no great loss ; as in Catholic schools, (as will be 
afterwards, perhaps, moi;e fully noticed,) they pay 
much more attention to questions about pulsatory, 
I'elics, trandubstantiatioti, the absolution of priests, 
the power of the pope, e^nd the commandments of. 
the church, than the precepts of the gospel and 
the ten commandments. 

As I approached Wexfotd, to which I next bent 
«ny course, I obs^ved some women driving cows. 
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yoked in carts, like horses, with halters, back and 
beily-bands, crupper, &c. which, though the first 
I had seen, is, it seems, no uncommon sight in 
Ireland. In Scotland they yoke not unfrequently 
cows, horses, and oxen in the same plough ; but 
I never saw a cow dragging a cart in any part of 
Scotland; and I have travelled, with a view to 
observation, through the greater part of it. 



WEXPORD, 

Which is a large flourishing town, about sixty 
miles south from Dublin, and containing ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, was formerly the first port for 
trade in Ireland. Its trade is still considerable, and 
it is the chief town of the county of that name. 
Much woollen cloth is manufactured here and in 
the vicinity ; but, though its harbour is large and 
beautiful, and was much* frequented in the time 
of the Carthaginians and Romans, it is unfortu^ 
nately not deep enough to admit large vessels. 

They give shocking accounts of the battle at 
this place in 1798. A stratagem of war was prac- 
tised here by the rebel general Hoche, which has 
somewhat of a ludicrous appearance. He broug^ht 
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the Irish black cattle ii^to the service, arid made 
his new allies march iri the front of his army^ as a 
kind of moving parapet. 

It is unfortunate that the people in this part of 
the country are so apt to rebel. In several compa- 
nies I found it difficult to persuade them that it 
would not be the duty of the people to rebel, so 
soon as an opportunity offered^ 

Not finding the gentleman at home t6 whom I 
had letters of introduction at Wexford, I directed 
my course westward, through the interior of the 
county, many parts of which are but ill-cultivated, 
add thinly inhabited ; and^ having narrowly escaped 
being drowned, by some horses^ growing trouble- 
some, and.upsetting the boat in which I was cross- 
ing the river Barrow, I arrived at Waterford, and 
took up my lodging at the:61obe Tavern. 



WATERFORD. 

The city of Waterford contains nearly 30,000 
inhabitants. It was built by the Danes, who first 
introduced stgne buildings in Ireland^ and lies 

about severity-five miles south and west from 
Dublin. The trade and Abipping here ar6. coriV 

VOL. I. ' I 
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siderable, the quay being nearly a mile long, and 
often crowded with vessels. About forty vessels 
go from this to Newfoundland, and return with cod- 
fish 8«id oil. The cod-songues, which being salted^ 
cjome in barrels from Newfoundland, are delicate 

s and excellent ; some of the cod weigh 20lbs,^ and 
their rows contain millions of ova or young ones. 
Indeed Leuwenhoek, who, by means of a lai^e mag- 
nifier, observed many millions of animals in the 
row. of a cbd-fish, mentions animals so small that 
four hundred of th«n become scarcely visible to the 
human eye. And it is. certain that the solar micro- 
scope discovers living animals so diminutive, that 
'millions of them can live in a drop of water. Cer- 
tain it is tltat the greens coating on the top of ^tag-' 
Imnt waters is nothinglbut prodigious numbers of 
animalcules, which s^rve fdr nourishment to seve- 

^ ral water-animals. 

The microscope discovers millions of animalcules 
in most liquors, as water, wine, vinegar, beer, dew, 
&c. particularly in rain-water, in several mineral 
waters, and in infusions of pepper, bay-berries,, 
oats, barley, and wheat. . /. \ . 

Animalcules may be considered as visible, invi- 
«bfe, or microscopical. The mked eye takes in^ 

*omtl» elephant to: the mite; but hei^ commences 
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a hevf order, reserved only for the microscope^ 
which Gpmprehends from the mjte to those which 
are some thousands of times smaller; and this order 
cannot yet be said to be exhausted ; if the micro- 
scope is not already arrived at its highest possible 
degree of perfectioti, which perhaps it is not. 

f h^ extreme minuteness of these ariimalcules 
conceals theni from the naked eye. This is one 
of the wonders of modern philosophy* An object 
a thousand times too little to be able to affect 
our sense Would^ it might formerly be thought, have 
been secure from our inspection. And it is strict- 
ly true that most of our microscopical animalcules 
are so' inconceivably sniall, that thousands may 
stand on the point of a needle. 

With ivhatever <Jegree of surprise We consider 
the huge bulk, and prodigious strength o( the 
elephant, we shall find our astonishment still 
greater, if We attentively examine the minute parts 
of a niite. The latter Has more limbs than the 
elephant, each of them furnisheid with veins and 
arteries, nerved, muscles, tendons, and bones. It 

V 

has eyes, a mouth,' a heart to propelthe circulation 
of the blood, and organs ais perfect as in the largest 
animal. If the extreme minuteness of these parts 
be above our conception, what shall we say to thos^ 
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Various species of animalcules to which the mife 
itself is in size as it werfe an elephant ? 

Defects are always discovered in works of art, 
when examined with a microscope, but a close 
examination of the leaf of a flower is like taking off 
Jt veil from the face of beauty. The finest needle 
ever polished and pointed by the most ingenious 
artist, appears, when viewed by the solar microscope, 
extremely blunt; while the sting of a bee, however 
magnified, still retains all its original a(cutenes9 of 
termination. . The serrated border of the petal of a 
flower, and the fringe on the wing of a fly, display aft 
accuracy of delineation, which no pencil ever yet 
could rival. Hence, when speaking of tlie flowers, 
our Saviour says, *' Solomon in all bis glory wa* 
not arrayed like one of these/' 

In Waterford, which was surrounded by a wall, 
and where Iwo-thirds of the people are Catholics, 
besides many others they have a free^school, wherar 
flfty boys and as many girls, orphans and children 
of poor Catholicsy are educated, clothed, and sup- 
ported. The boys have twelve pounds, when they 
go out, at fourteen years of age ; and the girls nearly 
tts much. Being brought up Protestants, they are 
encouraged to intermarry, which they often: do. 

Some of the churches at Waterford are elegant, 
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I had almost said splendid. In tbe round church 
at Dublin, which was fourteen years lately under- 
going repairs, and is perhaps the most splendid in 
Ireland, they have the baptismal font before the 
altar. In St. Patrick's church here, the baptismal 
font is behind the door^ and denominated Sepul^ 
chrum Criminum. When I entered the church, it 
being on a Friday, I found in the vestibule about 
fifty sixpenny loaves; that number having been left 
by bishop Shanoway, about twenty years ago, 
weekly, to the poor. Many of the loaves were old, 
burnt, and ill-shaped, aniS did not seem above half 
the bigness of a sixpenny loaf in London, « If he 
who gives to tbe poor, lends to the Lord ; what 
will be the punishment of those that rob the poor ? 
The loaves might be good, and the full weight ; but 
they surely had not- the appearance of either. 

Many in Waterford were engaged in the late 
rebellion, and five of them were hung on the 
bridge. 

Several hundred men go yearly from Waterford 
to the cod-fishery at Newfoundland. A good hand 
netts there^ at curing and catching cod, in[the courise 
of six months, generally from twenty-five to thirty 
pounds. 

Mr. Kelly, whoni I heard preach at Alderman 
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Hutton's, Dublin, beiAg connected witb maay 
chapels, which he helps to. build, is at the head of 
one in Waterford. The building of chapels among 
dissenters and others is now a speculation that 
turns out sometimes welK Mr. Kelly, however, 
seems to have no pecuniary motives in what he does 
in that way. 

At Waterford there is a congregation of those, 
whose pastors expound the Scripture to all indis- 
criminately, but will not pray, except with those 
who have joined them. To oflFer up the prayers 
of those known to be wicked, is, they say, aiji abo- 
mination to the Lord, After he has preached to 
the Qongr^ation, the preacher ge^nerally goes away ; 
and then in imitation of our Saviour, with his 
disiciples, returns and prays with those more intl^ 
mately connected with the meeting. This, I 
understand^ is Mr. Walker's method here. 

There is a monastery at Waterford ; where, as at 
New Ross, and many other places, every priest 
may, on depositing a ce tain sum, come and live 
during life; but the- money he pays, bedomes the 
sole property of the monastery after hi^ death, 
though that event should happen the day aifter he 
enters it. Some of the priests, when they happen 
not to have money enough, beg frona the gentlemen 
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aad othets in. the vicinity the sum necessary to 
procure them admiiiSion. 

The Roman Catholic chapel at Waterford, built 
some years ago, though not yet finished, is ob# q€ 
the most extensive a&d elegant in the British domi- 
nions. The cathedra) church is neat, but the: 
steeple is by far loo low, and hurts the eye. 

At Waterford, as in, other parts, with a view to 
prevent the walls from b^ing damp, they slate aot 
only t^^ roofs, but the front and walls exposed to 
Ihose quarters whence the d^mp winds proceed. 
Slating the walls, however, sieems to have become 
&shioiLable; for many slate the frontsof th§ir house^, 
which*eyer way it point. In front, or upright 
slating, as it is also called, the slates are bedded 
with lime, ^nd nails driven through the boles in 
them, which tal^e hold between the bricks. To 
prevent damp in Holland, as they are apt to be en<* 
trusted with moss, the walls are often scraped and 
washed, as are their streets before their doors. The 
methodists, or swadlers, here are gaining ground 
fast, .ivhile the established church seems to be 
losing. If dissenters, in general, continue to gain 
ground, and the established church to lose it, the 
church may depend that, as it happened in the 
time, of the reformationi the state will support ami 
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protect those who have the command of the 

people. The state in most countries supports, the 

church, that the church may keep the people loyal 

and good ; -but, when the clergy lose the esteem, 

and consequently the copimand of the people, the 

state natui^lly stretches out her hand to those in 

possession of their aflfection and esteem. The 

British government, by already having bestowed 

favours on ^ome of the dissenting cleigy, shew that, 
*r » , . 

like their predecessors at the Reformation, they are 

deteimined to draw, by favours, to their interest 
those who are able to assist them. It was the hope 
.of getting their hands on the lands which their 
forefathers had given to the church, that induced 
many of the landholders in Scotland^ at the time of 
the Reformation, to join the Covenanters, or Level- 
ling party ; and, as human nature is the same in all 
ages, and countries, it is to be feared that some of 
the landholders, and members of parliament, at the 
present day, would like to retain the tithes, and 
reduce, if it could be done, sinecures, and the in- 
come of the higher orders of the clergy. But this 
will never be done without disturbing the body- 
politic, and destroying the constitution ; the laws 
about the state being interwoven with those of the 
. phurch, so that the one cannot be annihilated 
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Vi^ithout the other. If the established clergy, 

* 

therefore, wish the church to continue what it is, 
they miist do their duty, not as a matter of course, 
but with earnestness and care^ otherwise their in* 
fluence will not only decline, but the state wiU be 
led to withdraw from them its support. 

There are. great numbers of granaries about 
Waterford,New Ross, as well as in general through- 
out Ireland, on the banks of the canals, where all 

V 

the surplus grain, and not unfrequently more, is 
bought up to be .sent to England, the navy^ 
&c. &c.. 

Many of the people say, that though these gra- 
naries may be of use to a few individuals ; they 
are hurtful to the true interests of the country at 
large. Butcher's meat too is often dear, though 
seldom so much so as in England. I found Mr* 
^Baldwin, a contracting butcher, at Waterford, of- 
fering sixty-five guineas for two oxen, not very fat, 
and by no means large. Among other topics, when 
speaking of pigs, he told me, that, of all the ani- 
mals with which he is acquainted, pigs can live 
longest without food; that he has driven them a 
hundred miles, at the rate of ten or twelve miles a 
day, and known some of them not eat any all that 
time. If fat, after being driven a day or two, pigs^^ 
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generally, grow so laoguid that, though they caa 
walk, they cannot eat. 

The duke of Devonshire has lands in this part of 
the country \Korth many thousands a year. For-r 
tunes, beyond a certain extent, are a curse iit any 
country ; and generally prove its ruin. To find 
thousands smarting under the tod of poverty and 
oppression, wielded by a few overgrown individuals, 
is a picture which I do not wish to draw, and which 
tio good man wishes to view ; but which too often 
presents itself in Ireland. But, why should good 
men complain ? Inequality of fortune has appeared 
in almost every age anci country. A hereaftevy the 
hope of good men, will rectify this, as w^U as other 
grievances. 

The Moniunent, seventy-twx) feet high on the 
top of the hill, Cloncgatn, erected by the marquis 

« 

of Waterford, to the memory of his son, who died 
lately, is seen, on all hands, at a great distance, 
and has a fine effect. When viewing and going up 
it, for it is open to every one, I was told that, at 
the footof the stair, some hay having tempted an ox 
to go up, he went to the top ; and, falling, was 
killed on the spot. This seems to shew that the 
heads of other animals, as well as man* are apt to 
become giddy on viewing objects immediately 
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below them, when the height is considerable. It 
is for those who are better acquainted with Ofjtiri0^ 
and the construction of the brain of animals, than 
I am, to shew how objects immediately below do, 
and those seen aboye^ and at a distance, do not, 
proi^uce giddiness. I have often perceived the 
effect, but do not know accurately the physical 
cause. 

It is unfortunate that the proprietors and land- 
holders in Ireland are so madly fond of having their 
lands under grass. The marquis of Waterford has 
it seems, nearly 9,000 acres in that state, in his 
' own hand. Is this proper, when thousands are 
starving ; and, for Want of employment, wishing to 
emigrate ? • But evils of this kind always, sooner 
or later, cure thenoselves. 

« 

The performance of religious duties is evidently, 
with many in Ireland, as well as elsewhere, a mere 
habit, if i^ot something Wors^. Observing one day 
a boy, about twelve years of age, in the new Catholic 
chapel here, on his knees, with his eyes and hands 
lifted up, and sometimes smiting on his breast, 
<;rying, O Jesu^ Domine^ nos audi/ O Maria 
Virgo^ audi nos! I quietly slipped some money into 
his hand. On observing this, he immediately rose 
from his knees, and ran to a baker' 9 shop, telling 
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them that his prayers were heard, and that holy 
Magr^had put some money into his hand. Having 
stepped out after him, I observed this.- 
, That the performance of religious duties is a mat- 
ter of form with many; take the following instance. 
A few years ago, I sent some articles to a dyer's to 
be re-dyed. These having been detained longer 
than I expected ; one evening about eight, it being 
summer, I rapped at the dyer's door to enquire if 
the articles were ready. On the door being opened, 
and the maid enquiring what I wanted, I desired 
her to enquire whether the articles were ready? 
naming them. She replied, my master is just now 
engaged in prayer; but I will enquire. On saying, 
I will call again ; do not interrupt him ;--*-No, no, 
she said ; you need not : he will be angry, if I do 
not tell him ; and immediately went away. Fol- 
lowing her with iriy eyes, as she left the room-door 
open, I saw ker master on his knees, and several 
persons around him in the same attitude* • Tapping 
him on the shoulder, she enquired, in a t^ne which 
I heard, if the articles, naming them, were ready? 
** No,*' replied he, in a tone totally different from 
that of his prayer; ** but tell him, they will be ready 
on Saturday.*' And then proceeded with his prayer. 
Had I not seen this, I could not have believed it. 
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When about to leave Waterford and turn to the 
westward,! began to look back on what I had seen. 
This for ^ome time was pleasant ; but . afterward 
ended in a gloomy train of thinkings partly caused 

t 

by the state of my own mind, and partly by th^ 
conversation of a ^tolerably well-informed priest, 
with Vvihom I had been in company an hour or two 
before.— As We had a good deal of conversation, 
the priest hinted, that, if the Catholics in Ireland 
are not emancipated soon, and freed from tithe- 
proetoxs, middlemen, and rapacious monopolists, 
there would be a new rebellion. The gloom 
caused by this hint, became considerable ; but it 
subsided, when I reflected that every thi|tg is under 

« 

the direction of Him, who does all for the best. 

I had argued with more than one of the priests, 
that the opiprsU:ions of Providence are, on all occa- 
sions, for th^ general good ; and that the Deity may 
have reasons for permitting nation to rise against 
nation, kingdom against kingdom, and party against 
party, unknown to us ; that, though storms and 
tempests, famine and pestilence, desolation and 
the conflict ,ojF nations, bear hard onr individnab ; 
yet tljey are all caJculated for the general gpod- 
X^QQgh tempests scatter fleets, and dash them on 
the. rocks ; though faurricam^ sweep every thing 
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along with them ; though earthquakes ^ondetimes^ 
swallow up a whole country ; yet these Hifiy be 
necessary. Were it not for its ebbing and flowing^ 
and ^he furious tempests which agitate it, the sea, 
notwithstatiding the salt thrown into it by the hand 
of the Deity when he made it^ to ike^p it from 
putrefaction, would become otie general maAS of 
corruption, and send forth such, vapours as would 
destroy every thing that lives^ Thunder whicfa^ 
to the uninformed, seems of no use, is of the ut- 
most importance ; as, by shaking the Mrth^ it not 
only makes way for the rain, about the root of 
plai;its when it falls, but purifies the air and frees it 
from tM^oxious particles lodged in it by exhalation 
from the earths 

When I reflected that briars and thorns, blasting 
and mildew, ravenous animals, and devouring 
insects, are sent not with a view to make us mise- 
rable, biit to shew us how easily God Can, if he 
please, punish us; I found pleasure spring tip in the 
mind. / . 

Reflections of this kind too led me, among a 

variety of ideas whic^h presented themselves, to 

consider that sonie animals are created for our com- 

# 
fort and convenience ; soin^, for the exercise of onr 

diligence ^nd humility; andothers, again, to shew 
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how easily the great Author of nature catj, if he 
pleases, blast the happiness of the most powerful. 

If many things in the mineral and vegetable, as 
well as in the animal kingdom, seem to serve no 
valuable purpose ; this arises, not so much from 
the things themselves, as from our ignorance and 
inattention; since, had they not been some way 
or other useful, they never would have been called 
up ipto existence* 

That 'Providence sometimes^ chastises the seem- 
ingly virtuous and good, and showers down blessings 
on the head of the wicked, none can deny. He 
does this, nfot that he approves of the wickejl : No ; 
he chastises the virtuous, on some occasions, be- 
cause he sees it for their good ; and confers blessings . 
on the wickeiJj in order to lead them to repentance ; 
. and to «hew that, if they, by ingratitude, subject 
themselves to punishment, he will be just. What- 
ever happeft, the righteous have nothing to fear. 
It was a ^propensity to do good that induced the 
Author of natui^ to create the world: it is this 
propensity in his nature that induces him to supply 
the wants of his creatures. In a word, * as this 
world seems nothing but a scaffold for erecting 
the edifice of graee, (which scaffold, we are told, 
will be knocked doyra and burnt when the edifice 
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is completed ;) so, whatever happens^ it is our duty 
to acquiesce and be resigned. 

But as storms, tempests^ earthquakes, and the 
like, are necessary and conformable to the wise 
laws of nature ; so are the disagreeable accidents, 
afid the adversity which we sometimes experience. 
Who can prevent the daiy from being obscured by 
dark clouds, or our happiness from being disturbed, 
sometimes by others, and sometimes by accidents ? 
How is it possible the sky shoiJ^id be perpetually 
calm and serene ? or that our minds should enjoy 
uninterrupted repose ? The present constitution of 
our nature will as little admit of our always being 
free from pain and disagreeable sensations, as the 
constitution of the natural world would admit of 
the air never being loaded with clouds. Passions, 
which often produce good, but also produce bad 
effects, are exactly, iti the moral world, what stomas 
and tempests are in nature : and as winter and frosts 
are sources of fertility, so are affections and suf- 
ferings the means to attain wisdom and virtue. 
A serene day never gives us do much pleasure^ as 
when it has been preceded by dark and cloudy 
weather. In the same manner We should be less 
sensible of the blessing of health, were we not 
taught to realize the feeling erf it by the painful 
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eflTects of sickness. After all, the events and acc'r 
dents which happen to us, are seldom so melancholy 
as we imagine. Our self-love, our pride, and our 
excess of delicacy, blind us often to such a degree* 
that we look on every thing which happens as a real 
and great evil; while, on the contrary, we take 
no notice of our real advantages and the sweets 
that attend us. It is, at least, certain, that all our 
troubles ought to be reckoned as nothing in com- 
pari'son of the multitude of blessings and pleasures 
that are bestowed on Us. The evils of which we 
complain, will prove real, though disguised bles- 
sings, if we know how to make a wise use of them : 
just as snow, storms, frost, and. other variations 
of the seasons, are means which God makes use of 
to grant us new favours. Misfortunes fill up but a 
short space of our lives ; and when they appear to 
us the heaviest, it is a proof that they are soon to 
end.-^We should never forget, that they who 
" sow in tears, will reap in joy.'* — But to retuiti. 

At Waterford, happeiiing to dine one day with , 
two gentlemen, one of them named Phillips, and 
the other Swinton ; and being in good-humouf, I 
complimented Mr. Phillips, whom I found a sen- 
sible, well-bred man, on the antiquity of his name ; 
saying, that he seemed to be sprung from an an* 

vpt. I. K 
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tient king. Begging to know what I meant, I 
told him, ^' that Philip, of Macedon, father of 
Alexander the Great, first acquired tbi^ name from 
his being a lover of horses ; that the name is derived 
from hippus^ the Greek for a horse, and philos^ a 
lover ; he haying been fond of these ^mals. With 
regard to" you, Mr.^ Swintoh, addejd I, your name 
was first given^ if I mistake not,' with a large 
6state,by oneof our antient kings, to an atten<Jant, 
,who,had been extremely successful in ridding the 
cpunty of wild swine/' This, with our being in 
good spirijts, made the whole company laugh, and 
the two gentleipen thanked me for my information. 
I ,found a good many Freemasons at Waterford ; 
but notwithstanding the antiquity of .gome of the 
buildings, scarcely any who could give an account 
pf the origin of ^uch an assQciatioi^. Masonry 
3eems to ha^®:?nsiep, (and I men^tiojn thi^, as many 
are. ignq^ant of the origin of so q^eful an institu- 
tigypi,) from the urijon of the masons, wl>9 eame 
formedy from Italy and the Continent, t4(> build 
eathedr^]?,. abheyjs, &c. where Christianity, badr 
be^n established. This, it is certain, wa^ the 
origin of it in Scotland; for,.at:KtJ^wning^,in 
t^Ue county of Air,: where a^ abli^y was fQun^^ 
in .1140, .by ibe th^n Lord of .Cunningham, i, 
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number of masons, having come froni the Coiiti-' 

nent to build the abbey, formed themselves into rf 

__ * • . ♦ 

body, called Freemasons ; and obtained the couri- 

tenance of some of the kings of Scotland — so Ihaf 
Kilwinning became, and still is, the mother-lodge 
in Scotlstnd. Something of the kind must halvfe 
. been the origin of masonry in Irelaridi. 

Leaving Waterford, I set out for Carrick-up'on* 
Suir, and to visit a country, where there there 
are parishes without churches, churches without 
clergymen, and bishops without clergy; Where 
the solitary wastes, and uncultivated distnctlfe 
W'ould, I knew, form a curious contrast with the 
monuments of art,, and the bustle of the plac^ I' 
had seen. , 

And here let me remark, that a man may thitrt 
ri^ht, and feel a right principle, though he act 
wrong. If I know myself, I wish to think right, 
aiid' do what is right. In the course of my pere- 
grinations I shall, therefore, state' matters as thfey 
occiir— wishing to offend none, but not hesitating 
to do so, when, by telling the truth, there is th^ 
prospect of doing good. To praise indiscriminately^ 
is tlie sign either of a weak or interested traveller. 
To carp at every thiiig is a sign of ill-nature, and' 
a want of sense. To pojnt out where niatters may 
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be altered for the better, and remove prejudices, be 
it taken well or ill, is my wish and determination* 
And I shall only say that, if I offend, it will be from 
mistaken notions, not from intention. 

In a cave at Monavoulach, a curiously appear- 
ing hill, some miles west from Waterford, chiefly 
composed 9f rocks and large stones, about forty 
years ago, a robber took up his residence, and 
plundered over all the country. After many years 
depredation,^ he was taken, and his head stuck up 
in terrorem on a pole at Waterford. This robber 
having sometimes worn a gold-laced coat, and 
appeared in the character of a gentleman, decoyed 
and married a beautiful girl, who, it is said, at 
length became as fond of plunder and robbing as 
himself^ 

Many people have no conception of the value 
of land in Ireland. A small island in the river 
Suir, not many miles from Waterford, contain-, 
ing between four and five acres, which is often 
completely covered with water, being planted with 
willows, brings the proprietor, I understand, nearly 
five hundred pounds a year. 

To whatever quarter of • the globe we turn» we 
shall find new reasons to be satisfied with that part 
in which we reside. The rivers of Ireland furnish 
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all the plenty of the African stream, without i£5 
inundations; they have all the coolness of the 
Polar rivulets, with a more constant supply ; they 

* * 

may want the terrible magnificence of huge cata- 
racts, or extensive lakes, but they are more navi- 

gable and more transparent- Though less deep and 

' ' ' - 

rapid than the rivers Of the Torrid zone, they ar^. 

' more manageable, and only wait the will of ihan to 

take their direction. Fortunately, the modem 

improvements in agriculture having put the landed 

proprietors on the method of adapting t:he plant to 

the soil, adds much to the value of their projierty . 

Musing on the various improvements which I saw 

springing Up in this, as well as other parts of the 

country through which I had passed, I arrived at 
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CaRrick, which is a small inland town, that 
may contain about a thousand inhabitants^ h, 
romantically situate ^ thirteen miles west from 
Waterford, on the north bank of the Suir ; and as 
the river is navigable for many miles aboVe as well 
as below Carriek, it is a place of considerable, trade ; 
nay so much sso, that several corn«mercb^nt$, cat* 
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tle-iperchants, and bacon-merchants, as they deno**' 
minafe themselves on their sign-posts. Jive here 
ypU^ and he^ve^ made snug little, fortunes, 

# • 

Bacon-naerchant and cprn-merchant is a naore 
distinct {Phraseology, and better understood by 
foreigners than butter-man, pork-man, man-niid\yife,. 
and th^ like, which foreigners are apt to think 
means, a man ma^epf])iitter, a man made of pork, 
and an hermaphrodite, or a man half a woman. 
5\yords ending in.ist convey the idea such as toba- 
ponist* . artist, linguist; or. the word, chandler, 
addeci to the article in :>yhi£h the person deals, 
conveys the idea clearly. In German, the term for 
a bafber is snout-scrapper. 

. At Weathers hotel, where I put up, I wad 
amazed at the conduct of a well-dressed good-look- 
ing young man. Having been clerk to a gentleman 
at Clonmell, who allowed him nearly two hundred 
pounds a year, a^d having, as he expressed it, had 
some words with his master, tfcis young man went 
and enlisted himself as a common soldier. Nor, 
though he was the son pf a lieutenant-colonel and 
ha^ a rich uncle in Dublin, would he be prevented 
from taking the bounty and joining the ranks.— 
Unfortunately, his father was dead, and he totally 
disregarded the tears of his female friends. 
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Qjuakers are numerous about Carrick, and are 
qrfl^ -proprietors of mills, granaries, store-houses, 
and* the like ; aiid in the opinion of. the common 
people, noted for forestalling and keeping up the 
price of provisions, as well as being not too fond of 
the established clergy. One of these, dining lately 
where anunaber of the clergy was present; oft being 
ur^^d to give a toast after dinner, said, " since you 
ui^ge it, I shall give you one, which L hope you 
will dkink with as. good will as I do: 'May the 
b)(ack slugs and beetles, which eat up the tenth of ' 
Qur crops, and corn-fields, soon be destroyed' and • 
driven out of the country !'* The clergy took their 
. glass, but. said nothing; ^ 

After the eruption of the Sol way Moss, as ali'eady . 
mentioned, nothing need be said in prcK)f of the 
motion of bogs. The river Suir, sonve years agOy 
was nearly choaked by one that came into itj and 
killed all the salmon > and other' fish^ after it had 
destroyed many acres of ground. . i .' ' 

. The propensity of some people to bear sway, 
is astonishing. In this part of the country, a son,'^. 
equally anxious with his mother to rule^ turned her* 
out of the estate^ She had. got her husband, an old ' 
man, put into a mad-house, oh proving,; among 
ol^ie^r things, that he let his l^nds too Ipw.. , Arixidus 
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to rule her son, as she had done his fathei*, she went 
to law ; but, instead of the six hundred pounds a 
year she allowed her son, the young man finds him- 
self entitled to nearly as many thousands ; while 
she has only a small annuity. 

It has been said that, if men would but lead 
virtuous and moral lives, there would be no occa- 
sion for divines ; if they would but live temperately 
' and soberly, that they would never want physi- 
. c4ans^. both which assertions, though on the whole 
true, are yet expressed with too great latitude. But 
one may venture to affirm that, if men preserved a 
strict regard tb justice andhonesty, in their dealings 
with each other, and upon any mistake, or misap- 
prehension, were always ready to refer the matter 
to disinterested qmpires, of acknowledged judg- 
ment and integrity, they never would have the 
least occasion for lawyers. When people have 
gbne to law, it is rarely to be found but one, or 
.both parties, was either stupidly obstinate, or 
rashly inconsiderate. For, if the case should hap- 
pen to be so intricate, that a man of common sense 

« 

could not dist5nguish who bad the best title; how 
easy would it be to have the opinion of the best 
counsel iir the land, and agree to determinate it by 
that! .If it should appear tlubious, even after that; 
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how much better would it be to divide the thing 

« 

in dispute, rather thari'^go to law^ and hazard the 
losing not only, the whole> but costs and damages 
into the bargain ! 

The growth of firs should be more attended to at 
Culnamuik and other places: there ar^ some which 
succeed much better than bii'ch, and the other 
natural woods on high ground. 

The bark of larch fir, having been of late disco- 
vered to be preferable, in some points of view, to 
oak for tanning leather, will, no doubt, nearly 
double the value of plantations of larch, and induce 
landholders to plant this beautiful species of wood, 
scarcely any of which was in Britain till about 
sixty years ago. 

Shlievnamon, in the county of :Tipperary, otic 

« 

of the highest niountains in Ireland, and the first 
landmark for ships coming to Watferford, when 
viewed from the vicinity of Carrick, has a noble 
and majestic appearance. . 

In my way from Carrick, by Ballypatrick to 
Clonmell, the chieftownof Tipperary, I observed, 
near the fiver Suir, in a beautifully romantic spot, 
a pear-tree, growing from an old eldef-stump, near 
VL houBe in ruins that seemed to have been formerly 
the residence of some gentleman. Upon enquiring 
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to whom the orchard and house in wins belonged, 
I found that a gentleman, six feet and some inches 
high* had lived there lately, till he wa» above a 
hundred ; that, at that age, he walked as straight, 
and nearly as nimbly as a young man ; that, being 
fond of music, hebuilt houses in the vicinity for nine 
pipecs, and supported them all ; that they spent the 
greater part of their time in joining with him, in 
playing certain favourite tunes, which he continued 
to do till the day of his death. Music was consi- 
dered by acime antient philosophers, and, among 
other&j by Plato, as conducive to the health of both 
body and mii\d* — Yet, I suppose, this Irish gentle- 
man was not a Platonic philosopher. 

Of all the powers in the natural worlds music 

' s^fjms. to triumph most over the passions of man- 
kiiv^. Naturalists have considered dissimilar for- 
matipn in the organs of hearing, as the cause of 

^ wW'is termed an unmusical ear ; aud, perhaps, 
there is no one living, whose organs of hearing are 
perfectly formed, that can declare himself entirely 
fuee froip. the dominion, or unsusceptible of the 
palmers of n^usic. In fact^ all nations seem natu- 

* 

rally pleg^ed with it ; its charms have^been roman^ 
tically described ^ capiable of softening rocks and 
b^p^^ipg,th^:rigid oaj^. :.. 
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-However, without giviug weight to fiction, ov 
gOii^g hack to the days of the antients, the effects 
of , music upon some may fill us with \Yonder; 
whether we observe.it thrilling them into softness 
and ^^eminacy^ or bracing up their nerves, apd 
roi^$i9g them to action ; working them up to revej, 
in npifte, as it sopaetimes did the old gentleman wha 
lived here^ or inducing them to enter with ardour 
on fe^ts of ganger ; and, what might make huma- 
nity, ^hudder, inclining them to rush without 
renpi^or^e on the bloody carnage of their fellow- 
mortals, amid the tumultuous horrors of wac. 

If such be the effect of music oi^ the passions, 
how dangerous then must it be to ' tamper with 
so fascinating, so alluring a thing ! And how easily 
may we be made to ipiagine that we feel all the 
kindly train of gentle emotion^, of noble sentiments, 
or even devotion itself, when, in fact, our weak- 
nesses are only imposed, on by the melody of 
sounds ? 

* r a 

Not only man seems susceptible of the powers 
of music : birds serenade, and solace their mates 
with their melodious warblings ; the dogs animate 
eaqh^ other in the chase with their mutual cries ; 
cattle, sheep, &c. listen to it with pleasure ; ser- 
pents, it is certain, love music ; and inanimate 
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bodied, fitted for producing sound, as bells, the 
strings of instruments, &c. when a note is struck 

■ * ■ 

according with their own, they join the chorus, 
and also sound. 

In a word, melody, which may be defined a 
pleasant and agreeable succession of sounds, seems 
to have its orign immediately in nature, and pre- 
vails in some degree in all languages; and harmony, 
or the sound of different notes at the same time^ 
which accord with each other, seems not less uni- 
versal than melody; it having been attended to inr 
the music of the temple at Jerusalem, and found 
among the natives of the lately discovered South- 
sea islands. Though the forte-piano was scarcely 
kn6wn in Britain about the year 1760, it is now 
common in Ireland ; and, like the Irish bag-pipes» 
after the severe laws against the minstrels and harps 
by Henry VIll. forte-pianos among the ladies 
have superseded almost every other instrument. 
Ireland is always painted with a harp ; and, so fond 

m 

were they of this instrument in former times, that 

• • ■ 

in almost every house, we are told, they kept one or 
two, unoccupied, for the use of strangers; and the 

* T 

Stranger that could play best was, in general, the 
most welcome. 

As I was now' approaching to what are callet| 
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the wilds of Jrelaod, I b^an to look out for my 
cross bars of steel, a thing that can be carried in 
the pocket, and which, costing four or five shillings 
only, may be screwed on the inside of a room-door, 
so as to prevent any person from coming to rob or 
disturb one in the night. 



CLONMELL, 

. ' • - * 

Though Clonmell be not near so large as Water- 
ford, from which it is distant about twenty-two 
miles ; yet it seems more compact, and carries on 
a great deal of business. 

At Clonmelt there are three banks ; one of which 
has stood the test of sages; and, as not unfrequently 
happens, the chief proprietor of one of these has 
bought land in the vicinity, and become an excel- 
lent agriculturist. 

Though it may accommodate in some points of 
view, the multiplicity of banks in a c;ourttry is 
attended with many inconveniences; as the bank* 
notes of one country often do not pass in another. 
There were, till lately, a number of sixpenny notes ;^ 
but being cried down, they completely disappeared. 

Among the thriving classes in Ireland, the Qua- 
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kers are cbnspicuotrs.' In many patt^^dF' England, 
as Quakers Are proprietors 6f niills, granaries, hog- 
yards, and the like, the same happens iii Ireland, 
and, as fortnerly hinted, they seem hot indisposed* 
to keep up thef price of provisions. Certaiil it is, 
that though their granaries be full," and ' thfe mills 
silent all the week, they generally set them to work 
on Sunday, if the price of flour be up. 

They have excellent barracks here; one for foot- 
soldiers, one for the horse, and one for artillery. 
Hence' there are generally ^onie thbtisknds of the 
militaty stationed at Clonmell. 

Matty people are hung here fof stealing; and, 
sometimes, nearly a hundred tried at the assi^ed. 

On my way to Clonmell I fell in with, a boy, 
scarcely fourt^n, who had been tried for his life, 
having stolen a pocket-book containing forty-five 
pounds. But, though the greater part of the j^o- 
perty was found, and the theft clearly proved, he 

• • • » 

gdt off. : . * ' 

IH li^land, gentlemen often interfere in behalf of 
tb^r friendfe and relations, and get them off at the 
ad^iz^s. In England, the friends and relations of 
nieri oondemiied to be hung, whi|^ed, pilloried, 
or otbelrwise punished, do not think themsel^s 
mjudh affronted by this punishment; It js other- 
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wise in Ireland, where the ftietids, but especially 
the relations of the culprit, consider his punishment 
in a high degree a disgrace to themselves. Hence, ^ 
with a view to prevent his punishment, the friends 
of a culprit generally exert themselves iii evjery 
way they can, be he guilty or not, to get him off. 
Fines are frequently paid, at the assizes, for fights 
ing. However, many crimes are not tried at all. 

The state of morals, in a great measure, appears 
from a view of the number of criminals tried in a 
country. One of the judges, in a trial at Glasgow^ 
not long ago, said, that there had been more cri- 
minals tried in England in one year, than in all 
Scotland since the union of the kingdoms. And, 
certain it is, that there are, in general, yearly, 
more people hung, banished, and otherways pu- 
nished in the county of Lancaster alone, .than in ^ 
alt Scotland taken together. 

Near Clonmell, I fell in with Sir Thomas O r-, 

who has a fortune of some thousand pounds a year. 
Sir Thomas, who is polite, hospitable, and well- 
informed, (though coHcordia frairum est rarUj) 
seldom diflfers in opinion from . his brother the 
judge, hut in the Becessity of hanging people; 
and, among othei reasons, I find Sir Thomas a 
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gre^t favourite with the common people, because 
he interferes, and gets them off at the assizes. 

It IS melancholy to think of the irregular ad- 
ministration of justice. A poor fellow shall be 
hanged for stealing a sheep, perhaps to keep a fa- 
mily from starving ; while one, who is already 
great and opulent, shall, for. that very reason, think 
himself entitled to commit the greatest enormities. 
But it is neceissary, as a certain author observes, 
that a show and form of justice be kept up, other- 
wise, were people ever so great and successful 
rogues, they would not be able to enjoy their 
plunder. One of our poets, in his description of 
a court of justice, calls it a place, 

Where little villains must submit to fate. 
That great ones may eiyoy the world in state. 

What a sad thing to xefiect on, that a man robs 
the state of many thousands, and escapes ; when he 
that i^ taken picking a pocket of a few shillings, 
unless he knows how to make, or really has a 
friend, stands a chance to swing for it ! 

A certain Colonel once, who has a pontage on 
most commodities which come into Clonmell, 
seems not to be a favourite with the poor ; it being 
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customary with either him or his agent, be bis 
tenants ever so poor, if a shilling or two m^re of 
rent can be gotten for a cabin, to iiisist on il* 
Hard will be his fate, if any thing like a revolution 
happen. 

V 

It is about thirty years since they began to poU 
boats with horses on the river here. Previously to 
that period, they were, in general, towed by meo- 
Boats are now much more numerous, both on the 
canals and rivers in Ireland, than formerly ; and 
few of them are dragged along but by horses. 
However, as steam is the most powerful agent 
with which we are acquainted, perhaps the day 19 
• not far distant, when it will be employed in for- 
warding boats on canals,as well as carts, carriages, 
&c. &c. 

The phraseology here, as well as at Waterford, 
Wexfordj New Ross, &c. is peculiar. A young 
man of highly respectable connections here, while 
shewing me the town and the barracks, hearing 
some birds sing prettily, exclaimed, ** What a 
bloody noise these birds are making !'' and when 
looking at the river, said, " See, what a bloody 
stone is at the bottom !** (meaning a large one.) 

There is an artificial mount at Kilshielan, neat 
Cltmmell, evidently an antient turaiilusj which the 
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common people think a favry-hillock. They do 
not seem to know, that at such peaces their fore- 
fathers made laws, and transacted matters of life 
and death. 

In too many places, the general good is made 
to bend to the interest of individuals by laws made 
in former times, when circumstances, which do 
not now exist, rendered them necessary. When, 
lately, a gentleman had nearly finished a bridge 
he was building about half-a-mile below Clonmell, 
for the convenience of his tenants and others, the 
corporation and town-council got it stopped, on 
the plea that, though it would accommodate \h% 
country at large, it would injure the toll on their 
bridge ; to which the corporation has a right by 
law. This may be law, but it does not appear 
common sense. 

The burgh-laws of Ireland certainly ought to be- 
revised, as the tolls, pontage, dues, &c. raised by 
many of them, serve no other purpose, in the 
present state of society, than to afford the too often 
self-created magistrates an opportunity of feasting 
themselves, and their friends, at the expence of 
others. 

So indelicate are some of the low people here, 
thatlactuallysawsomeyouitg fellows, lying all their 
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length on a horse-dunghill, with a woman sifting 
andsucklingachild beside them.— Cheesemongers, 
it is said, often cover^ cheese in a stable-dunghill, to 
enrich it, andgive it a flavour: but how fartheir con- 
duct is an improvement. Heave it to others to judge. 

At the meeting of the road, a little after you gd 
out of Clonmell to the westward, I stood some 
time, ttot knowing which was the way to Cleaheen 
or Clogheen, to which I wished to direct my course. 
While at this place, and not knowing to which 
hand to turn, fcither Mac — n, a Roman Catholic 
priest, mounted on a fine racer, came up ; and, as 
he galloped past, told me the way. My pbhey, 6n 
hearing the sound of this reverend gentleman's 
horse's feet, looked about, and wisely went out of 
the way. Poles^ or direction-posts to point out 
the way, are shamefully wanting in many parts of 
Ireland. 

At Colonel Balveny's, in the vicinity of Clon- 
mell, besides other animals, they fatten about forty 
bullocks yearly on that part of the estate in the 
Colonel's own hand. The Colonel has also an ex* 
tensive garden and hot-house, and almost every 
plant to be found in Britain, except the one called 
Venus^ ^mouse'^trap^ which, when touched, moves 
like the sensitive plant ; and, from th^ mechanism 
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of i it^ parte, catches, and oftejl crushes to death, 
the insects which alight on it. 

It is a mistake that the sensitive plant feels. Od 
being touched, it contracts itself, not because it 
has either sense or feeling as animals have, but be- 
cause it is led to do so from the construction of its 
parts, and the way the materials of which the 
leaves conl^ist are put together. 

The people in Ireland, like those in Britain, 
must, in former times, have either often been in 
great danger, or been extremely fond of castles. 
Near Ardfin, on my way to Clogheen, I observed 
the ruins of five or six within a few hundred yardi» 
of each other. 

A gentleman who died lately in this part 6f the 
country, ordered, it seems, his body to be interred 
on the top of a neighbouring hill, and a horse and 
some favourite dogs to be interred beside him. 

Ther^ is a lake near Clogheen, atnong the hills, 
called Lock-bay, where some uncommonly large 
eels have been observed^ with a fnane on their 
neck, and a beard like a cat. I did not see any of 
them, but heard some people at Dingle, in the 
county of Kerry, when I was in that part of the 
country, say, thkt they had seen eels come in from 
the sea, in quest of the refuse of the herrings salted 
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there, having the appearance of extreme old^age^ 
and manes on their neck like a horse. 

At Glogheen I learned there had been lately a 
bloody fray, occasioned by the following trifling 
circumstance. Some people belonging to Clon- 
mell, on their way to meet the funeral of one of 
their friends, who died at a distance, happened, 
as they passed through Glogheen, to stop at an 
inn, and strike the landlord. On their return in 
the afternoon, great numbers of the inhabitants of 
Glogheen were prepared to r^sexit the insult offered 
to them in striking their acquaintance, and began 
an attack on the people of Glonmell, with sticks, 
stones, and whatever weapons they could find ; 
they knocked down numbers, and, among others, 
those that were bearing the corpse. A stone having 
hit, and almost broken the coffin, which had been 
laid down for some time, till they saw bow the 
matter ended, a few, anxious to have them fairly 
out of danger, proceeded from the scene of action 
with the corpse ; as, had the coffin actually been 
broken, and the body been hurt, it would, in the 
opinion of the combatants, have been a much more 
serious evil than if a number of those about it had 
been killed. 
. Oiirthe borders betVeen the counties of Tippe* 
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raiy and Cork, I observed a species of hens with 
spurs more than an inch long. Here, besides the 
common kinds, they have Hamburgh, French, 
and Guinea fowls, Muscovy ducks, and a variety 
of others; but they are particularly found of rear- 
ing game-cocks, which they exercise, as in other 
parts of Ireland, in muirs, mountains, and in bogs; 
the justices of the peace hating prohibited cock« 
fighti n^ under severe . penalties , 

On entering the county of Cork, I found them, 
not only growling at the rapacity of the Protestant 
clergy, but also at their own priests. They told 
me that, when a priest marries a farmer's daughter, 
or son, he requires from two. to three guineas, and 
a guinea and a half for the poorest couple ; that 
priests require nine shillings for coming to say 
mass at any house, thirteen pence for every mass 
they say for the dead at home ; two shillings and 
sixpence, at l^ast, for every child they baptize, and 
as much, every half-year, from each house, of con- 
fession-money ; that they charge something for 
visiting the sick, giving extreme-unction, and the 
like ; and that, when a bishop sends a priest to a 
parish, he generally binds him over to pay forty, 
fifty,and sometimes a hundred poundsyearly, as the 
parish happens to be populous, or the contrary By 
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charging so much at a marriage, it appears as if 
the bishop and clergy, even yet, demanded the 
mercheta mulierum ; or the redemption of the first 
night of women after marriage, which being de* 
manded by the superiors from the inferiors, in 
feudal times, as also by the clergy, from those on 
their estates, came to be redeemed by paying money 
to the church, and others, in lieu of it. If history 
be true, some of the bishops and clergy, during 
the dark ages, argued that women, by being the 
first night after marriage with a priest, became, as 
H were, sanctified. The money paid to the church 
in Scotland and England, as well as Ireland, at this 
day, at a marriage, by the parties, looks as if some 
such custom had once prevailed ; which Chamber- 
lyne, in his *' Magnce Britanniae Notitia," says, 
existed in many places, till towards the time of 
the Reformation. 

If two young people run away^with one another, 
as they term it ; be they ever so poor, the priests^ 
in many "places, fine them five or six pounds ; and, 
if they go to be married by any priest who has not 
a particular charge, they make such pay all the 
marriagie-money, perform many pilgrimages, and 
beg pardon of the congregation ; or be excommu* 
nicated; which involves their being excluded 
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fr6m hearijQg mass, and every body's shutting the 
door against them. At a wedding of some of the 
better i^rts, by pitting round his hat, the priest 
sometimes gets twenty or thirty pouudsk 



FERMOY. 

■r 

Ok my way to Cork, I stayed for some tim« at 
Fermoy, a place rising fast into importance, and 
containing about 90Q0 inhabitants, besides barracks 
for as many soldiers. 

A few ,years ago, Fermoy consisted of only a few 
mi^^^ble huts. Mr. Anderson, a Scotchman, from 
Dumfries, who made a fortune at Cork, in the 
way of trade, having bought the lands about it from 
Lord Barrymore for twenty-two thousand pounds^ 
is lord-pa^ramount of the place. But, though Mr. 
Anderaon has succeeded in establishing manufac- 
tures, building churches, and doing other good 
offices — ^he hi^s failed in his attempts to stem the 
tide of immorality. With a view to prevent the 
increase of loose women in the town, encouraged 
by the military, he some time ago permitted, I 
understand, the inhabitants to shave their heads> 
tar and feather prostitutes, and duck them in the 
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river. This not having the deaired effect, he gave 
over the attempt. 

Mr. AodersoR, who, it is said, politely refused 
1^ be made a knight, having little hopes of re- 
claiming the present, like Socrates of old, has 
turned his attention to the rising generation-; and, 
with this view, he has established and supports an 
academy, of which the Rev. Dr. Adair is the con- 
ductor. But, as this is accessible only to those 
who occupy the higher spheres of life, he gives 
liberal encouragement to respectable and approved 
masters, to teach, at a reduced price, the children 
of those in inferior stations. Care too is taken 
that the children employed about the manufacto- 
ries be brought up in the paths of virtue. 

The roads in Ireland, even those called post- 
roads, are often in the very worst line of direction, 
and not unfrequently go zig-zag and round about, 
whenF there is no occasion for it. Between Fer- 
mby, for instance, and Rathcormuck, though the 
surface of the country is nearly on a level, the road 
winds so much that it is double the length it would 
be, were it even nearly straight. The Caledonian 
Canal, and other improvements, were begun in 
Scotland with a view to find employment for the 
idle, and to prevent emigration. To check rebellion 
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and sedition, as well as emigration, which, wheE 
they can get off quietly, is too prevalent in all parts 
of Ireland, the improvement of roads, canals, and 
the like, should be undertaken in various parts, oa 
a scale somewhat extensive. 



CORK. 

Having arrived at this city, and delivered my 
letters of introduction, I soon found myself among 
people extremely hospitable, as well as polite and 
agreeable. 

Cork, which lies mostly in a hollow, surrounded 
by high ground on all hands, rendering it some- 
what unhealthy, contains about 86,000 inhabitants, 
and is the second city for extent id Ireland, Built 
on an island in the river Lee, and having few 
spires, Cork has a dull appearance at a distance. 
Except the spire at Upper Shannon Church, which 
stands on an eminence, there are scarcely any in the 
city seen at a distance. 

This city, which, in the days of Edward the 
Fourth, contained eleven churches, was, ac« 
cording to some, founded by a colony of the Car- 
thaginians some hundred years before the days of 
our Saviour. It was certainly a large fishing^town 
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nearly two thousand years ago, and contains 
many vestiges of antiquity. 

Though the new Custom-House was not built, • 
I found the old one, an extensive, showy building, 
advertised to let. The Court-House and Ex- 
change are tolerably commodious. Some of the 
streets are extremely dirty ; as are many of the 
inhabitants : a few of the streets, however, are 
straight and clean, such as the Parade, New Bridge- 
Street, and some others, which are nearly as showy 
as any in London. 

The river Lee winds beautifully through the 
city ; but, as the ground is rather steep on the 
north, by much the greater part of the city lies on 
the south side of the river. One street is called 
Broad-Lane, though not above seven feet wide. 

That Cork is unhealthy , appears from the grave- 
stones and their necrology, or register of the dead. 
Few live till eighty ; and regiments, though healthy 
when they arrive at Cork, are, in general, soon 
thinned. The natural unwholesomeness of the 
place is increased in a M'ay that, had I not seen it, 
I could not have believed : I mean by the effluvia 
of dead bodies. In St. John's church-yard, for 
instance, I found the upper part of one coffin 
nearly a foot above the surface, and only covered 
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with a little loose earth: many of the poor Catholics 
are buried in this manner, not having left money 
to dig their grave deep enough, and their friends 
being too lazy or too poor to do it for them. The 
truth is, in many parts of Ireland, it is no uncom- 
mon thing to find bodies only a few inches below 
the surface, where there is not money to pay for 
digging the grave deeper. 

There are seven or eight churches on the esta- 
blishment in Cork, besides a variety of meeting- 
houses and chapels belonging to the Dissenters and 
Roman Catholics. 

Though there are many others, the ch%f, and 
most thriving manufactures in the city are those of 
whiskey and porter. Walker, Hewitt, and Co.*s 
xlistillery pays about 900,000 pounds a. year to 
government ; and so large is Blamish and Crau- 
ford's Porter-Brewery, that one of their boilers cost 
3000 pounds. There are two other distilleries in 
the city, with a porter-brewery ; and the united 
duty of all to government is about 500,000 pounds 
yearly. The steam-engine in Walker and Co.'s 
distillery, the only one of the kind in this part of 
the country, is equal to the jiower of forty horses. 
It has a regulator for the steam, contrived not 
many years ago, and drives four pairs of millstones 
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for grinding malt ami other grain. The fuel neces> 
sary for the engine costs about 1400 pounds a year^ 
though they have coal fully as cheap as at London, 
Whitehaven having an easier communication with 
Cork thaii Newcastle has with London. 

In going through this distillery, when we cMae 
to the place where the yeast is kept, I felt the im*. 
pression on my lungs so strong, that I coold not 
breathe. Barm or yeast being composed of certain , 
gases, perhaps the day is approaching when, as 
certain chemists have suggested, men will be able 
to com;pose and decompose these; so as to form an 
air of the nature of aether, capable of being> pot in 
and out of bottles, that will cheer, strengthen, and 
exhilarate in the same way as spirits produced 
fromgrain. 

Though they distil daily in Cork about S6Q 
quarters of grain, and one half as much at the 
breweries, they argue that it is no crime to distil in 
IrelsuQid, as she supports herself with grain, and ex- 
ports a considerable quantity to other countries ; 
wla^reas it is otherwise in England, which does not 
produce nearly enough for its own consumption. 
B^y government's giving a hcence to the distilleries 
ntsa muchjD€r month, counting it twenty weight 
days, they, as.it were, oblige the distillers to work 
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OR Sunday. » How distillers come to be en-« 
couraged, is with me a difficult question. What 
they add to the revenue of the country is not an 
equivalent for the mischief they do. The making 
of spirits is evidently hurtful in more points of view 
than one. The quantity of ground necessary for 
the produce of them forms an insuperable bar to 
the increase of population ; as the habitual use of 
them does to the duration of human life. The 
use of spirits is the reason why the thread of life, 
in many, is cut so short. Besides, it is certain that 
the offspring of dram-drinkers are sickly from their 
infSincy, are reared with difficulty, and seldom 
make useful members of society. 

In Cork, where are evidently great numbers of 
Anglo-Hibernians and Hibernian-Scots, as well 
as the descendants of the original inhabitants of 
the country, they manufacture linen, checks, 
carpets, and cloths, but not much cotton ; a 
large cotton-manufactory, in the vicinity, which 
paid five hundred pounds weekly to the 
people employed about it, having failed some 
time ago. 

As in most parts of Ireland, so here the people 
are divided into two parties i the Orangemen and 
the Catholics. The Orangemen consist of Episco- 
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' palians, Independents, Presbyterians, Quakers, 
and other sectaries ; but the Catholics form by far 
the most numerous party. 

They have got, at Cork, f 000 pounds voted by 
government, and ground for a Botanical garden. 
Chemistry too is beginning to be studied, and 
many even of the ladies attend the Chemical Lec- 
tures of the Rev. Mr. Hinks, who has evidently 
paid much attention to this fashionable as well as 
highly amusing study. 

The burgh-laws of Cork are peculiar; the 
mayor being chosen by a kind of lottery, and no 
one is styled alderman till he has been mayoi^f 
the city. The mayor of Cork, while in office, has 
a salary of five hundred pounds a year. 

In Cork there are many schools ; and, in imita- 
tion of tile Protestants, the .Catholics have an 
evening-school for those who cannot attend through 
the day. 

Though they can speak English, almost all the 
common people speak Irish ; but the tone, man- 
ner, language, dress, &c. &c. of the better sort, 
are nearly the same as in London. To this, how- 
ever, there are some exceptions. Being at dinner, 
one day, at the Rev. Archdeacon Thomson's, to 
whom I had been introduced by my good friend 
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the Rev. Dr. Hall, Provo&tof the College at Dub- 
lin, and where the Chancellor of the Diocese, Col. 
Fortesque, and a number of respectable individuals 
were present, I foiiBd that one of these clergy- 
men, though he preaches regularly to a numerous 
respectable audience, and has a genteel income, 
uttered every word with the true Irish brogue. 
TheLord-Lieutenantsoflreland generally take with 
them a regular supply of Englishclergy. This, inone 
point of view, is not to be regretted ; as, if these 
do their duty, it will contribute, in some degfee, 
to improve the Irish accent, and banish the brogue 
from the pulpit. That there is no harm in the 
brogue, is evident. Every thing is good, how- 

■ 

ever, which banishes distinctioa between nations 
living under the same government. Besides, the 
brogue makes the Irish, who resort to Britain, 
laughed at by those who only view the outside of 
objects. 

Provisions are in general reasonable at Cork; 
but it is a fact that, though Ireland exports an- 
nually much grain, and England lies under the 
necessity of importing a great deal, yet^ owing to 
monopolists, the quartern loaf is often, in Ireland; 
much dearer than in the city of London. 

The stones about Cork are of a dull red colour 
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but dates are good and in plenty, and front, or 
upright slating, very common, not only to prevent 
damp, but, as was hinted elsewhere, for the sake 
of ornament* Lord Innismore's house, a little 
below the city, on the north bank of the river, is 
oiieofth^ most showy I have seen- The green- 
house at each end, which retires a little, and, at a 
distance, seems a part of the house, has a Very fine 
effect. Sir Richard Killock has also a neat house, 
delightfully situate a few hundred yards from Lord 
Inriismore's ; but the trees about it, being yet 
youngj do not call up those fine rural ideas which 
they will do in a few years. It is to be hoped Sir 
Richard will take care that they.be not disfigured 
and injured by woodbine or ivy creeping around 
th^tn; an evil almost universal in Ireland. Reu- 
ben Harvey, a Quaker, has one of the most ex- 
tensive and showy houses in the vicinity of Cork : 
it has four fronts ; the most splendid being towards 
the north. 

There is, in the vicinity of Cork, "as at Dublin, a 
Black Rock, or a village so called, where the better 
sort have their country-houses, and retire to bathe 
in the summer ;, and where the coftimon peopfe 
too often have gipsy dinners, and carouse and 
drink on Sunday. Bathing machines, pulled by 
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horses into the sea, or river, is a luxury not much 
used in Ireland. I observed none of them ^t the 
Black Rock* 

It, perhaps, lyould have been as Well had the 
new barracks not been built, since the armv have 
got it into their heads, that the water belonging to 
them is impregnated with copper. This (for I 
tasted it, and saw it analysed) I dojiot believe f 
however, as imagination both kills and cures, and 
the soldiers often imagine themselves injured by it^ 
the report may eventually cause the barracks to be 
evacuat^: as they have cost government 80,000/. 
and are capable of containing nearly four thousand 
men, it will be unfortunate if this happen. Beii^ 
on a height, it will be next to impossible to bring 
a current of water to them, without the help of a 
fiteam-engine,^ which, where fuel is at a distance, is 
always an expensive article. The barracks at 
Fermpy, only twelve miles distant, are intimately 
connected with those here; and, as the Cove lies cos^ 
veniently for shipping, and this part of the country 
18 much exposed to France, government thinks ft 
prudent to have a number of troops always near 
Cork« One evening, at the barrack scbooUroom;, 
which the officers allow the methodists to use as a 
preachiog-place^ Ifdund from forty to fifty soldiers 
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singing and praying. But^ as the band was play- 
ing on the outside at the window at the very time, 
the prayers and psalms were often mixed with the 
noise of drums, trumpets, fifes, clarionets, and the 
like. Among other well -meant advices, thepreacher 
said, " Never mind, my friends, though, our com- 
rades land the world deride you for coming here ; 
the Lord of all approves of your conduct, and will 
preserve you in the midst of danger/' Though 
this last idea smelt of rigid predestination, yet I did 

not dislike it ; as the idea has got afloat, that 

> 

methodism and cowardice always go band in 
hand : with what truth I know not. True religion 
.certainly recommends self-defence ; and 4hat of . 
our country is evidently a branch of this great and 
necessary duty. 

At the glass-manufactory, where are immense 
quantities of all kinds of glass-ware,* the chief work- 
men, who are all from Newcastle upon Tyne, get 
generally fourteen shillings, a day; the day con- 
sisting of six hours. A good workman generally 
finds no dilSBculty in earning this. But the work 
being hard, they generally drink a good deal, and 
seldom live long. 

The power of habit is astonishing : — ^here I fell * 
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ia with an active, sensible man, who, having lived 
spine years in the swamps of America, and been 
obliged to drink drams to keep oflF the ague, became 
so habituated to them, that he could have taken 
twenty glasses of ardent spirits, in the coi\rse of an 
hour, without feeling himself much intoxicated* 
He has now got completely cl^irpf this pernicious, 
habit; acircumstance which, he confessed, cost him 
much trouble : I had heard of this dram-drinker, 
and was introduced to him by letter, but I found 
him so vain of being <;ome, as he expressed it,, of 
the very dregs of the people, and of his increasing 
riches, that I declined waiting on him. I li,ke a 
sensibly man, but in a vain. man's company, be he 
poor or rich, I think the time completely lost. 

Notwithstanding the Farmer's Society in Cork, 
where they give premiums for the best ploughs, 
oxen, pigs, cows, and the like, and that some fields 
in the immediate vicinity. are tolerably well culti- 
vated ; in general in the county, agriculture is but in 
its cradle. A' hog, exhibited lately at one of their 
agricultural meetings^ and which gained the pre 
mium, weighed four and a half hundred-weight. 

Whether real religion is making progress here, 
^ 1 shall not pretend to say : — it has, however, be- 
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come more fashionable to, attend church than 
formerly: though young men, not unfrequently, 
still go out on Sunday with their dog and gun. 

As an instance of the inattention of the Irish to 
their interest ; instead of catching herrings on their 
own coast, where they are frequently to be found 
in great plenty, -they send to the Baltic for them. 
I saw them opening casks of herrings from Gotten- 
burgh, and re-salting them for the West Indies. 
Herring, at Cork, when I was there, sold at seven 
shillings per hundred. Galway-Bay herrings are, 
it seems, generally too large for the West-India 
market. 

Of all the tribes of migrating fish, we ^ are best, 
acquainted with the adventures of the herring. The 
great colony of them sets out from the Icy sea 
generally about the middle of winter, composed of 
such numbers that, though all the men: in the 
world, supposed to exceed eight hundred millions, 
were loaded with them, they could riot carry the 
thousandth part of them away. But '•these no 
sooner leave their retreats, than millions of enemies 
appear to thin their squadrons. The fin-fish, 
cachalot, swallow hundreds of them at a yawn; 
the grampus, the shark, and the numerous tribes 
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of dog-fish find them acn easy prey ; while thenum- 
berless flocks of sea-fowl, that inhabit near the 
pole, watch their migration, and spread, as the 
shoals advance, extensive ruin. In. this exigence 
they find no other safety but by crowding close 
together, and leaving to the outmost bauds the 
danger of being devoured first. 

This innumerable company first divide into two 
great shoals : one body moves to the west, and 
pours down along the coasts of America. Those 
that hold more to the east, and come down towards 
Europe, endeavour to save themselves from their 
inerciless pursuers by approaching the first shores 
they can find ; and that which first oflTers in their de- 
scent, is the coast of Ireland. In the beginning of 
spruig, upon their arrival on that coast, their pha- 
lanx, which has already suffered considerable dimi- 
nution, is nevertheless of amazing extent, depth, 
and closeness, covering an extent of shore as laige 
as the island itself: the whole water seems alive, 
and isseon so black with them to a great distance, 
that the numbers seem inexhaustible. There the 
porpoise and the shark continue their depredations; 
Iknd the birds devour what quantities they please. 
By these eneniies the herrings are cooped up in so 
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«lose a body, that by a shovel, or any hollow body^ 
being put into the water, they are taken up without 
any further trouble. 

Their desqent on our coasts is later in the year ; 
being generally about midsummer. This arrival is 
plainly announced by the number of gannets, gulls, 
sharks, porpoises, '&c. When the. main body is 
arrived, its breadth and depth are «uch astoalter 
the very appearance of the oceah. It is divided 
into distinct columns of five or six miles in lengthy 
and three or four broad ; while the water before 
them curls up as if forced out of its bed. Some- 
times they sink for the space of ten or fifteen 
minutes ; then rise again to the suiface ; and, in 
bright weather, reflect a variety of splendid colours, 
like a field bespangled with, purple, gold, and 
azure. 

As the innumerable shoals fall on the coasts of 
our islands, on the north, they are divided by the 
obstruction of the land, and pour down their sup* 
plies into our channels and bays, and along our 
opposite shores ; they afFord the natives a fresh 
and plentiful provision, and an article of commerce 
to remote and distant parts.* But what can in- 
duce the people of Ireland in .general, and the 
merchants of Cork in particular, to go to the Baltic 
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for herrings, when such shoals of them yearly sur- 
round their own shores, is more than I know. As 
the firing of cannon on the King's Birtb-Day has 
been known to frighten shoals of herrings from the 
coast, it should be laid aside. 

The Irish face, which is fat, roujid, chubby, and 
in general without much animation, is only now 
and then to be found in Cork ; the sea-port towns 
in Ireland, like those in Britain, containing generally 
a cross-bfeed of all nations. For stating an idea of 
this kind, Daniel De Foe got his ears cropped, to 
the disgrace of Charles the Second and his corrupt 
court. 

In .the Foundling Hospital, founded by Protes- 
tants about the year 1747, I found three hundred 
children. 

At the glass-manufactory here, which is exten- 
sive, the workmen, though dextrous at their bu- 
siness, seemed to know nothing about the origin 
of glass-making ; which, we are told, was this. 
About the beginning of the Christian sera some 
sailors, belonging to Tyre, having landed at the 
mouth of a river in the Holy-land, near the foot of 
Mount Carmel, and being hungry, wished to cook 
something. Haviag nitre and salt with them, 
part of which happened to fall on the sand about 
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the fire, they found that the nitre and sandj which 

s 

was finev by means of repeated heat, formed a 
liquid substance, which had a curious appearance, 
and which, it occurred to them, might be of im- 
portance.^ On their return to Tyre, they imparted 
what had happened; to their friends ; and these, 
pufisuing the idea, were thief first manufacturers of 
glass. The Tyrians communicated the art to the 
Romans, and the Romans to the inhabitants of 
Ireland : for, it i» well known, that though the 
Romans never were able to conquer Ireland, 'and, 
I believe, never attempted it ; yet they hadj from 
its projected situation in the Atlantic, very con- 

ft 

siderable intercourse with the country. And hei)B 
permit me to remark, that, as it is said the art of 
tempering glass, so as to .make it bend and. twist 
without breaking, after it is cold, was once known 
at Iftome^ some of our modern chemists wbuld 
deserve well of their country and mankind, if they 
could discover the art of rendering glass less liable 
to snap and breaks Lest it should render vessels 
of gold and silver less valuable, the art, we are told, 
was suppre^ed at Rome. 

The Roman Catholics, seeing so matiy childrei^ 
brought up at thiii and the Foundling Hospital at 
Dublin, to be Protestants, have established a 
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Foundling Hospital of their own ; and, with a 
view to counteract the designs o£ the ProtJestant 
Hospital, offer nriore money to wet-nurses than is 
given by the governors of the other. 

In the School of Industry, where fifty boys and 
as many girls, are taught to read, write, and cypher, 
the boys, as well as the girls, are taught to knit 
stockings, make straw hats, work elastic worsted, 
sometimes termed invisible petticoats, and other 
articles for the ladies, which are always on sale at 
the ware-room belonging to the school. The ohiU 
dren are taught, fed, and clothed, but not lodged 
in the house ; and, to encourage them to diligence, 
have thrieepence in the shilling of all they gain. 
. Ladies^ three or four a week, in rotation, married 
as well as unmarried, superintend daily the busi- 
ness of the girls' school. 

In the House of Recovery, instituted some years 
ago, which is a separate institution from the In- 
firmary, Hospital, or Workhouse, and which has 
been established, in a great measure, by the exer* 
tions of Dr. Barry, they succeed more in recover- 
ing people by attending to air, exercise, cleanli- 
ness, and proper regimen, . than cramming them 
with medicines. This house, being chiefly in- 
tended to prevent the spread of infectious disorders, 
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has douQ much good. There were two thousand 
two hundred cases of lever in the city the year it 
was instituted. One year, lately, there were only 
five hundred ; so much are they lessened by the 
contagion not being allowed to, spread. At Cork 
they offer premiums for instances of cleanliness, 
and to those servants who stay longest in their 
places. Money too is lent out at no interest to 
the poor, not exceeding three guineas ; to be paid 
back at three shillings a week. . ^ 

In their report, conqerjping the House of Reco- 
very, they remark, that where cleanliness and ven- 
tilation are observed, the sphere of contagion is 
confined within a very short distance ; perhaps not 
more than a yard from the patient Hence, a. 
large well-ventilated room, they say, should be 
fitted up in every boarding-school, apart from the 
dwelling-house, to which the children should be 
removed, upon the first appearance of fever. If 
this precaution were to be timely observed, we 
may venture to assure ' all parents and guardians, 
that the healthy boys could run no risk of infec- 
tion, and the sick would have a much better 
chance of recovery, by receiving- medical advice 
and attendance in such a situation, than by en- 
countering the danger and the alarm of a sudden 
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removal. The drunkard, they remark, almost in- 
variably perishes, when he is attacked by conta- 
gious fever. Hence the t)hysical evils to which 
mankind are exposed, by habits of vicious indul- 
gence, strengthen and illustrate the precepts of re- 
ligion and morality, by equally inculcating a life 

... . r 

of sobriety and temperance. In their* opinion, 
crouded schopl -rooms are the antichambers of 
death. 

I was glad to find, in the House of Recovery, 
as I have done in a variety of public institutions 
in Ireland, iron bedsteads. In London these are 
becoming more and more common. 

At Cork, at New Ross, as formerly noticed, 
and in many other places in Ireland, they have 
what is called the Charitable Repository, where 
the ladies send needle-work of all kinds to be sold, 
and the profits given to the poor. In* many places 
they hav^ also a repository of old clothes, to be 
given to the poor. 

' In the House of Industry, which contains also 
a house of correction, infirmary, and naad-house, 
I found about two hundred people in all ; and that 
the shower-bath is often applied, even in the midst 
of winter, with the happiest effect. In this house 
I found a fine young woman derangfed, because 
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she had not been permitted to marry, the man she 
loved ; and a middle-aged woman, who would not 
be t>ersuaded but that rats and mice were* boiled 
in every thing she ate. The expence of the house 
is from four to five thousand pounds per annum. 

The charities in Ireland, as well as in England,, 
are extensive ; but the. heads^ governors, super- 
annuate and acting clerks, house-keepers, &c. &c. 
in too many of them, nearly swallow up the whole. 
I know a charity in Ireland, of two thousand pounds 

a year, of which fifteen hundred, at a medium, 

* 

goes yearly to those who superintend it. Mrs. 
Necker,- in France, founded a charity, and found 
the people well-fed and cared for, at sevenpence a 
day ; but, so much was charity abused in those 
days, in France, that, at a large hospital, a shilling 

• • • 

a day was allowed to each ; yet, so badly were 
they attended to, that, besides being half-starved, 
sometimes three or four were put into one bed. 
In a word, they have many charities at Cork, 
and seem at a loss for new names. But if they 
would go to London, the punctum sal^ens, the 
startingrpost of every thing that is good, as well 
as bad, they would find names enough. In Lon- 
don there is one society who style themselves the 
Sympathizing. Daughters of Salem ; another, the 
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Sympathizing Daughters of the Waters of Be- 
thesda; a third, the Kind Samaritan Society; a 
fourth, the Dollar Society ; a fifth, the CofBn So- 
ciety; and a hundred other names, no doubt 
framed with pious views, but which are too often 
made to serve interested purposes. 

As it would be incommodious, and sometimes 
attended with danger, to ponr the boiling water 
from so many potatoes as are used at dinner, &c. 
in the House of Industry, they are put into a 
vessel full of holes in the bottom, and this is let 
down into a caldron, having water in it on the 
fire. The vessel, with holes iu the bottom, being 
lifted up by means of a crane, or other machine, 
when the potatoes are ready, leaves all the water 
in the ^aldron as before. Egg-boilers of this kind 
are common. 

Though Cork is rising into importance, in re- 
spect of the mental improvement of its inhabitants, 
it seems to be on the decline in another point 
of view ; for, as at Liverpool, and other places 
declining in trade, you see on almost every other 
window and door, intimation of lodgings, if not 
the whole house, Jo let. This is always' a sigh of 
poverty ; for no man who is in easy circumstances, 
is naturally inclined to take the trouble of in- 
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teoamts or lodgers. On one window I observed it 
written, *' This house to let for 530 ye«rs/' On 
many houses in Ireland you see it pasted up, 
" Dry lodgings/' meaning lodging, and nothing 
else ; though one who does not know, is led, from 
the intimation, to imagine they meant that the 
house is water*tight. 

There is a public library in Cork, which =con- 
tains some excellent books. The subscribers, who 
are about two hundred, pay a guinea a year each ; 
but a guinea and a half must be given by every sub- 
scriber the first year. 



COVE OF CORK, 

As the ships lie safe from every storm, and th§ 
houses about it in form of a crescent ate not inele- 
gant, the Cove of Cork suggests pleasant ideas.-*^ 
The harbour being crouded with vessels, and not 
a few of them men-of-war, when I was there, I felt a 
kind of self-importance arising from the thought 
that the tonnage and number of ships belonging to 
Britain, according to the best information, is four 
times greater than those of all the nations in the 
wo^rld put together; and that no nation, not even the 
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Romans when their empire was most formidable, 
ever expended, or were able to raise the foiirth part 
of the revenue, which is done annually in this 
country. 

On viewing, with care, ohe of the ships of war, it 
occurred to me that, as oil of vitriol and spirit of 
turpentine go into a flame whenever- they meet, 
on the enemy endeavouring to board and take pos- 
session of our ships, by force, streams of these 
liquids from fire-engines, which are now made to 
carry to a considerable distance, might either be 
directed against th^ faces of the enemy, with a view; 
to blind them (which it would infalWbly do, at least 
for some time), or against their sails, with a view to 
set them on fire.*-*— Had I been captain of any of our 
ships lately taken, I would have directed such 
streams of oil of vitriol, and spirit of turpentine, 
against the sails of their ship, as would have given 
the ships' crew business enough. ^ _ 

The diabolical semblance of the above idea in a 
great measute disappears, when we consider that, as 
war is now conducted on the Continent, and else- 
where, thedefence, safety and prosperity of this coun- 
try, require the united skill of the philosopher and 
men of genius among us, as well as of the best mate- 
rials of war,awell-disc]plined army and navy.-^-Thc 
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glory of Britain is her navy. By it she has become 
mistress of the nations. Deprive her of this, and 
her glory must sink into the dust. , We have too 
many puppy-captains and colonels in the army, as 
well as parsons in the church. If these be allowed 
to find their way into the navy, and our ships are 
permitted to he taken, adieu to the glory of Britain ; 
adieu to the prosperity of our manufactures and 
commerce. 

While viewing the Cove, 1 fell in with a poor 
man, who had lost both his legs. On giving him* 
something, he thanked me^ saying, ^'. God walk 
along with you !^* Like restoring sight to the blind, 
walking, no doubt, seemed to this poor man every 

thing ; and, by his way of speakings was evidently 

... • ■ 

uppermost in his thoughts. 

. On seeing this poor unfortunate man, I could 
not help enquiring with myself, why the body of 
man, from its constitution, is liable to so many in- 
firmities and accidents ? It seems incompatible 
with nature and the chain of things in this world, 
that the body of man should be invulnerable. If 
one of our fellow-creatur.es be deformed, another 
lame, a third deaf or dumb ; is it a reason for us to 
murmur? God has ordained this for /wise pur- 
' poses. It is of use to men ip general, that they 

VOL. I. N • 
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may not want examples of the defects to which the 
human body is liable. For when a person perfect 
and well compares himself with one that is crooked 
and deformed, he is sensible of all the advantages 
of well-formed limbs ; he learns to value properly 
a gift till then unthought of, and takes more care 
to preserve it. How valuable is each eye, each 
ear, each organ of sense, each joint, each limb, 
if we only observe the condition of the few who 
are deprived of them ! Would any of us part with 
a limb in exchange for the greatest treasure ? 

Nor does the wisdom of Provi|lence appear less 
evident in now and then ordering matters so, that 
some are beside themselves. This too.is for the 
general good. The inconveniences attending this 
state naturally tend to make us reflect. Lunatic- 
hospitals, and places set apart for the convenience 
of those deprived of reason, have, no doubt, their 
advantages ; but they partly frustrate the designs 
of Providence in so ordering matters, that here 
and there individuals are deprived of the reasoning 
faculty, to be an admonition to all. 

There are many houses, and beautiful sites for 
houses, around the Cove* The same happens on 
both sidesof theriverall the way to Cork. Although 
th6 contractors for victualling the king's and other 
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ships which arrive at the Cove, should not be so 
extravagant, as that person who has chained go-* 
vernment seven hundred pounds, for what only 
cost him thirty-six, yet the storing of these with a 
reasonable profit, must always be a mat;ter of im« 
portance to the commerce at Cork, and preserve 
it from decaying much more than it has done. 

The expcMTts of this place are evidently not what 
they Were ; the merchants, however, will ]:M>t allow 
that their trade is on the decline ; but siay.that it is 
owing to more raw materials being wrought up and 
consumed in th^ country ; and that the vast ex* 
ports from the port of Limerick, is not a sign that 
their trade is increasing; but that* they are still 
behind in the arts, and obliged to export their ^aw 
materials, not being civilized enough to work them 
up in their manufactories. 

While in company with a young man about the 
Cove, he stopped all at once, exclaiming, ^^ Thanks 
to Providence ; did you hear that ?** "Hear what?** 
said I ; ^* The cuckoo on oui\ right hand," ccm- 
tinned he ; ^^ It is an excellent omen, and we shall 
be fortunate all the year round. It is the first timfe 
J have heard him this season.'^ I smiled, bu^ 
said little, as his connections in Cork, who ba4 
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been uncommonly civil to me, are miore than ordi- 
narily respectable. 

-^ Though I seldom visit theatres, I went, one 
evening, to the play-house, Patritk- Street, Cprk, 
to see the Provoked Husband, as announced by 
the news-papers and bills of the day : but, after 
waiting nearly an hour, we were informed there would 
• be no play. Their not proceeding was owing to 
the thinness of the house. We got back our 
money, and nearly a hundred lights were extin- 
guished at once ; most of the players assisting at 
this operation. When I left the house, a noisy 
hand-organ, at a window, drew my attention. 
Going to the place where it was, I found Anna 
Fontanili, an Italian lady, only three feet high, 
.without either legs or arms. She stood on a kind, 
of table, sang an Italian ^ir very prettily to her 
husband's fiddle, and has had three children, who 
are grown up. One of her grand-children, a fine 
little girl, was amusing herself in the ro'om. It is 
curious \o remark (but it not unfrequently happens) 
that the tallest, stouteiSt parents, have often the 
most diminutive-looking children ; ahd the con- 
trary. We witness the fact, but find difficulty in 
arcounting-for it. 
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They seem to be extremely fond of learned names 
at Cork : for they have Academy-Street, SchooU 
Street, Dean-Street, Vicars-Street, as also Bishop- 
Street. Graftdn-alley acquired its name from 
the Duke of Grafton's being shot there, about 
the time of the battle of the Boyne. Like Fleet- 
Market, and many places in London, not a few of 
the streets in Cork are over vaults ; small ships, not 
many years . ago, having come up as far as the 
Monument and Grand Parade, places now at a 
considerable distance from any communication by 
water. * 

At Douglas, two miles east from Cork, where 
there are two factories which go by water, Mr. 
Besnard cards and rows, hards, and spins all 
kinds of linen-yarn, but particularly coarse, in the 
same way as they do cotton and wo6llen. The 
countenances of the young women at these facto- 
ries, where there are scarcely any but old men, 
shew thatthey are not so depraved as, in general, 
the girls at the cotton -manufactories are, where 
both sexes are employed. About a dozen of the 
girls at one of these factories came about me, when 
I had viewed it, asking something to buy. pins. 
As the most active of them have not above six- 
.pence halfpenny a day for victuals and every thing, 
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I gave them something, and my advice to continue 
^virtuous and good. They thanked me both for my 
advice and what I gave them, in a way that cannot 
be done by the pretenders to virtue. There was a 
gr^tdeal of fine dust and fine particles of flax flying 
about : I did not, however, perceive that op- 
pressive, sickening smell, which, is generally felt 
in all cotton and woollen manufactories, arising 
from the animal and vegetable oil used in them. 
It is curious, but it is a fact, that the linen-mariu- 
facturers in the north, though all the yam is spun 
there by the hand, can undersell the manufacturers 
here by twenty per cent. 

As there is 30,000/. annually allowed by govern- 
ment for the encouragement of manufactories by 
machinery in Ireland, and for those who produce 
the best fabrics, Mr. Besnard and another manu-- 
fiicturer bf the kind are competitors for part of the 
sum allowed iannually. 

At the wooUenrmanufactory of Alderman Lane 
iU)dSon».within a fewmiles of Cork, which I visited, 
wd where they often employ, one way or other, 
nearly a thousand people ; they dress cloth, after, 
it is dyed, by means of machiaery ; though none 
in Ireland do this but themselves. This machinery, 
which was imported from England, cost |iboy% 
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30001. : and some for weaving broad-cloth is shortly 
to be imported ; an improvement not yet adopted 
in any part of Ireland. When they go tabreakfast, 
dinner, and home, at this factory in the evening^ 
both men and women are se^ched, lest they should 
have carried off yarn, or something, to leave at 
home ; necessity having obliged the proprietors to 
^opt this method. 

Though Messrs. Sanes have been very success* 
ful as manufacturers, yet they, complain of the 
prejudices of their countrymen. For instance, a 
gentleman, lately from a number of -swatches, 
chose a cloth as the best and cheapest ; but, when 
told it was manufactured in Ireland, be said, ^^ let 
me look at them again ;'' and chose another. 

Notwithstanding the many scrapes the Irish get 
into by being drunk, th^ will not avoid it. On 
seeing a man carried to jail, I enquired what was 
the matter ; and found that, as he had detained a 
woman too long, drinking with him, she asked 
him to gahome with her, and make au apology to 
her husband for detaining her so late. Upon the 
man's not doing as she desired, she began to be- 
labour him with her tongue, and then his face with 
hej fists. To defend himself, he took up a castriron 
pot,of half a hundred«weight, it being in the kitchen 
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where they were drinking, and threw it at her ;- 
and she, to protec4: herself, threw another, not much 
less, at him ; these meeting, dashed one another 
in pieces ; which not only wounded the woman, 
but himself, and others near them. To teach him 
better manneirs, as the woman had made a formal 
complaint, they were carrying him to prison. 

It will readily be supposed, that in so large and 
populous a city as. Cork, there are houses of ill- 
fame* I heard anecdotes of one, which seem to 

« 

indicate a considerable degree of savageness. A 
match was made, between the mistress of one of 
these and a person who had been under sentence 
of death, but who had received a pardon. A for- 
tune of 800/. was a sufficient inducement to such a 
jman ' to marry a procuress. Obliged, on several 
occasions, by a display of :.fire-arms, to maintain 
some kind of order in his hogse, he was, once or 
twice, under the necessity of actually using them, 
having been shot at by some of his visitants. His 
wife, in defending her husband's head from the cut 
of a sabre, had two of he/ fingers cut oflF; yet it seems 
they continue their trade. 

At Cork, every baker is obliged to stamp the 
initials of his name on the bread he sells, and the 

« 

<|^uaptity it contains, be the loaf small or great. Why 
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is not this done every where ? It would save im- 
positions. The contractors of bread for the poor 
should, at leasts be obliged to do this. 

'On the first Sunday of May, which, at Cork, and 
in most parts of Ireland, is generally kept as May- 
day ; happening to be there on that day, I found 
that all the low people, Protestants as well 'as 
Catholics, had gone out in the morning to get 
syllabubs, or milk cooked in a certain way ; and 
that many of them, were drunk before breakfast. 
In the evening, in the vicinity of the city, every 
mn, nay, almost every, house, was full of people, 
dancing, drinking, singing, &c. &c. In one house 
I* observed a man forcing a boy, not above four 
years of age, and absolutely beating him, because 
he had not drunk a pint of porter : " drink,*' said 
the father to this child, "d — n you, drink, it will 
make you strong." 

And here permit me to observe that, with regard 
to their moral and religious deportment, the exam pie 
of the low Irish is. often shameful, and the very 
opposite of what the Scots were in the habit of 
giving their children. For instance, as my father 
died when I was ten years of age, and my mother 
was left with five of us, the oldest about fourteen 
years, and the youngest three months, a few even- 
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ings after our father's death, when we were all 
sitting round her, and some of us beginning to be 
sleepy^ she said, " Remember, children ; though 
your father be dead, you are not to suppose * that 
prayer is to be neglected in the family/' She then 
brought the bible and psalm-books, (I shall never 
forget it,) sang a psalm about trust in God, read a 
chapter to the same effect, and prayed with us all 
around her, as my father used to do. When I was 
eighteen, and my brother was .gone, she said, 
'* Now, James, that you have taken the sacrament, 
and renewed your baptismal vows, in imitation of 
your father, you must offer up the prayers of the 
iamily :" which I that evening began to do. In 
this way did she teach her three sons, one after 
another, to worship the God of their fathers. Her 
daughters, being brought up virtuously, were, in 
due time, well married, and have become the mo- 
thers of children. Example is a thousand times 
more instructive, or, at least, 'more persuasive than 
precept ; for, though the rules for virtue were even 
more pressing and numerous than they are; yet, 
let but the fashion run on evil, as it most commonly 
does, and you see how ready and conformable the 
world shews itself to every part of it.— But to 
return > 
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Observing, one evening, in the vicinity of Cork, 
a number of people about a door, I stepped up to 
them, asking if I could be of any use. Being in- 
treated to walk in, I found it' to be a wake, where 
the corpse of a woman, dressed in her grave-clothes, 
was laid on a chest, with her face bare, and her 
bead dressed in a plain cap and black ribbon, as 
\^hen alive. Her son, her only support, having, 
some years before, been killed in a fray at London ; 
I left something to help to bury her. Going a 
little farther, and seeing an uncommon blaze of 
light at a door, I stepped in, and found it to be 
another wake, and a man lying in his grave-clothes, 
neatly shaved, having on a red night-cap, a black 
silk napkin, tied neatly about his neck, and his 
face bare. He had one plate on his breast with 
tobacco, for those who choosed to smoke, and 
another near it with snuff, for those who preferred 
that amusement. His wife, who seemed younger 
than himself, was laughing at the low wit of the 
company ; nor did she take it amiss when some of 
the company told her that, as she had lost one 
husband, it was now her business to look out lor 
another. Many of them were smoking, having 
paper steeped in nitre for lighting their pipes, and 
as much whiskey, with bread and cheese, as they 
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pleased. They seemed amazed that I could not 
drink more than half a glass of whiskey. 

Though there are acts of parliament againstpigs 
running in the Streets, yet this act is daily and 
hourly broken in Cork, where pigs are sometimes 
so numerous, that you ai*e not only often impeded 
in your walking by them, but sometimes likely to 
be overturned. A certain mayor of Cork was said 
to be hoggishly inclined, as he allowed so many 
hpgs and swine to run about the streets ; but he 
declared, that he had a regard for the whole race, 
as in the late rebellion, a pig ran about a rebel's 
feet, and made him fall, while he was taking aim, 
and about to shoot the tben sheriff of the city. 

The wild boar, which was once not uncommon' 
both in Britain and Ireland, and which is the 
stock and original of swine, is a native of almost 
all the temperate climates of Europe and Asia, 
and is bIso found in some districts of Africa. While 
young, these animals live in herds, for the sake of 
mutual defence ; but, as soon as they arrive at 
maturity, they traverse the forest • alone and un- 
daunted. They are numerous in the woods of 
Germany, 'where they are hunted for the sake of 

their flesh. 

•• 

The domestic hog is generally a' very harmless 
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and stupid creature ;- it enjoys none of the powers 
of sensation in an eminent degree. It has been 
kndwn to suffer mice to burrow in its back, w^th- 
' out expressing any sense of uneasiness. 

In their taste swine shew a singular degree of 
caprice. They are sometimes delicate in choice 
of foqd, and sometimes disgustingly indifferent. 
They have, been known to destroy arid eat their 
own young, and to mangle infants out of desperate 
voracity ; but these deviations from nature are no 
more to be accounted for than the frantic actions of 
a madman. 

■ 

Though hogs appear the most unpromising ani- 
mals in nature for human industry to exert itself 
on, they have been known to profit so consider- 
ably, as to acquire the title of *' learned pigs ;" 
for, by puppet-show-people, they have been taught 
to tell the hour of the day, by the bare inspection 
of a watch, and to select and arrange the letters 
composing any particular name. 

In Minorca, it is said, sWine are frequently 
seen^ yoked to the plough, in company with an 
ass or a cow ; and, in our country, a gamekeeper, 
belonging to Sir Henry Mildiiaay, had so far suc- 
ceeded with a black sow, as to employ her in 

« 

shooting. She answered to the name of Slut^ and 
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was a stauncfar pointer. I knew a dergyiaan's wife 
in Scotland, to whom- a pig was so attached, that 
it used to accompany her even to church every 
Sunday, and lie quietly about her feet, in the pew, 
till the service was over, when it usually began to 
grunt, and accompany her home. When attacked 
by dogs, in coming or going from churchy it de- 
fended itself with wonderful fortitude and sagacity, 
'Swine are not, in general, unsusceptible of at- 
tachment to their keepers, or to each other. The 
moment one of them gives a signal of distress, all 
within hearing rush to its assistance. They have 
been known to gather round a dog that teazed 
them,, and kill him on the spot. If a male and 
feniale, when young, have been shut up together, 
and afterwards parted^ it is probable Jthat one or 
both of them will pine to death. Swine will live 
to between twenty and thirty years ; and the older 
in general, the more stubborn. In America they 
confer a signal benefit on the inhabitants, by de« 
stroying the rattle-snake, which they can do with 
perfect impunity ; as, though the rattle-snake 
bite them, aad inject poi^xi, this does little harm ; 
the fat on the outside of swine having scarcely any 
connection with the circulation of the blood. To 
shew the Jews, who reared swine (an animal for- 
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bidden to be eaten by the law of Moses,) the im'*- 
. propriety of their conduct, our Saviour, . as men- 
tioned in the Gospels, permitted the devils he had 
cast out, to enter into a herd of swine, and be the 
cause of their rushing over a rock, and perishing 
in the sea. The Roman soldiers, ainong the Jews, 
often ate swines* flesh. 

In the skirts of the city I saw some thousand 
yards of the tripes of oxen, sheep, and otl^er ani- 
mals, blown, and reeled up, like skeans of yarn, 
and hung out to dry, preparatory to being sent to 
the West Indies, to make Porto Rico puddings ; 
in other words, to be filled with West India fruit, 
currants, and other vegetable matter, as they are 
in Ireland with animal and vegetable mixed to- 
getbear. Algng with these blown tripe they export 
ox and cow horns, ox and cow hair, horses' hair, 
&c. &c. 

The Apollo Society, in Cork, consists of a num- 
ber of gentlemen, who sing and play in concert, 
and act plays for charitable purpose^. At the play- 
house, one eveningj when they acted O^Keefe's 
Fontainble^u, or, Our Way in France, and t4ie 
favourite piece of Animal Magnetism, eighty pounds 
were obtained for the House of Recovery. On 
such occasions, professed actresses are hired, as 
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the ladies of Cork eitlier cannot^ or do not choose 
to act on the stage. 

Although they have iijisurance-offices at Cork, 
Dublin, and other places in Ireland, many of the 
merchants here send to London to get their ships 
insured. "^ 

The people in one parish in Cork, by a general 
subscription, have bought up tlbe right of presenta- 
tion to the rectory, for which they paid above one 
thousand pounds, and presented the then curate ; 
because, in opposition to the Apostle James, he 
preached justification by faith, without any, even 
the least, regard to works, or,, what they call, the 
Gospel. * . 

There are about five hundred alehouses and ta^ 
verns'in Cork. The rent of a tolerably .good house 
is about one hundred pounda a year ; and the best 
in the city does not fetch two hundred. But. there 
is always a heavy fine paid at the entrance on leases^ 
which generally here are for many years, some- 
tinies extending to seven or eight hundred. The 
highest rent of a liouse in London does not exceed 
seven or eight tfaoiisand pounds a year. It is cu- 
rious that, in some parts of Manchester, the rent 
of houses is higher than in London. I myself 
know of a house in that town, the rent of which is 
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a thousand pounds joer annuin^ being one hundred 
pounds, at least, higher than any residence in 
London. 

The people belonging to the Presbyterian Meet- 
ing-house, at Cork, having taken many houses 
on long leases, the rent to -go for the support of 
their ministers, and any increase therein to be 
added to his income, ought to be imitated, where 
it can be done with propriety, as the rent of these 
now produces a tolerably good stipend. Some of 
these leases, being for four and five hundred years, 
and let out, by the managers of the meeting, in 
leases not exceeding thirty or forty years, by de* 
grees, as the leases are out, the minister on whom 
they fix their choice, may come to have an income 
ofsome hundreds, perhaps thousands ay ear, indepen- 
dently of tlie people being once chosen by them. 

The people belonging to this chapel are mostly 
from Scotland, or descended from the Scots ; and 
are, in general, the most opulent in the city; So- 
briety and industry are the causes of this. 

There are seldom any great, but often petty 
thefts about Cork ; such as stealing lead from the 
roofs of houses, scrapers from doors, and the like. 
As they had often done it before, a gentleman, 
lately, seeing a man in the night stealing the iron- 
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rails before his window, shot him, and the deed 
was approved by the judges. How far this was 
right, I leave it to the law to judge. 

The importatioh of porter from London to Cork 
has gradually declined since the porter-breweries 
were erected. The brewers, who are mostly En- 
glishmen, complained that, to please the people, 
they are obliged to give the porter an alish taste. 

There is a soporific tendency in malt and hops, 
which, in general, induces those wjio get drunk 
by fermented liquors, to retire to rest ; whereas, 
in ardent spirits, and all kinds of distilled liquors, 
there seems to be something inducing men, when 
intoxicated by them, to be up and doing" mischief. 
Among other reasons, one would think, this ought 
to induce government to make the duty on fer- 
mented liquors reasonable, and less than at pre- 
sent. To wean the affections of the Irish from 
spirits, the bane of their happiness, and curse of 
their country, would certainly be one of ttbe-best 
actipns government could do for them. It seems 
surprising that some step toward this is not taken. 

For what reason, we know not, but certain it 
is, that all animals, man excepted, are satisfied 
with "water alone for their drink. It is also ci>- 
rious to remark, that men, in all ages and coun- 
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tries, have been fond of taking water, and giving 
it the power of making themselves mad ; to which 
all kinds of spirits and distilled waters h^ve a ten- 
tency. It appears somewhat unaccountable, that 
man, with all his boasted accomplishments, should 
be the only animal apt to eat what is improper. 
Perhaps the reason is, all other animals only taste 
with the tip of the tongue, but man with the roof 
of his mouth as well as the tongue. 

V 

In the Fleet, King's Bench, and other prisons 
in England, the prisoners, sortletimes, keep mis-r 
tresses, and live well. The same happens, I find, 
not unfrecjuently, in Ireland. One man, who was 
in prison here for many years, and generally lived 
at the rate of five hundred pounds a-year, declared 
he never lived so happily in his life ; being, as he 
expressed it, allowed coals, candles, and a certain 
sum weekly by the county. 

Having parted with the gentleman who accom- 
panied me hither from Dublin, and bid farewell to 
the Rev. Archdeacon Thomson, and my friends at 
Cork, whose hospitality and attention I shall never 
forget; according to my plan, I proceeded westward, 
to visit the interior and least known parts, and 
came to 
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BLARNEY. 

At Blarney, whichliesaboutfou'rmiles north-west 
from Cork 5 on the way to Killarney, in the county 
of Kerry, to which! now bene my course, there 
is a tolerably entire large castle, which had been 
attacked by Oliver Cromwell. The stone at Blar- 
ney must be good, as the fret-work, and many of 

4 

theornamentsof this castle are nearly perfect, though 
built many hundred years ago. The lake of Blar- 
ney, about a mile in circumference, so abounds 
with perch, roach, eels, and other fish, that they 
eat one another; yet the proprietor, preferring whim 
and caprice to the milk of humanity, will not al- 
low the poor to catch any of them. 

This lake is also so full of leeches, that, if any person 
put in his foot, or his arm, it will soon be black 
with them. Two young gentlemen lately went 
thither, it seems, to bathe; but, before they were 
many minutes in, finding themselves attacked by 
they^ knew not what ; they hastened to the shore, 
and found themselves completely blacL with 
leeches ; which, as fast as possible, they rubbed 
off one another's back, after they had cleared 
the other parts of their body. I put my hand 
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into the water, to try whether I could discover any, 
and in less than a minute found some of them ap- 
pearing. 

At Blarney they have a cotton and wool-card 
manufactory, on a small scale, at which there are 
numbers of poor little boys and girls employed, in 
putting the teeth, or wires, after they are cut and 
bent by a machine, into the holes stamped in the 
leather for them. The motion of their little hands 
drew tears from my eyes ; and I could not help 
thinking that, though he had partly interested 
ideas in view, the blessing of God must light on 
the man who thus contrives employment for the 
poor, I never felt more the truth of the expres- 
sion, *' It is more blessed to give than to receive," 
than when I left these poor little children what I 
could spare at parting. 

Considering the opportunities and examples 
they have, the ignorance of many is truly asto- 
nishing. In places, where the fields are much in 
want of lime, I find the roads paved with lime- 
stone, and the farmers so ignorant, as not to know 
that pounded lime-stone has the same effect on 
land, as if calcined by fire. For instance ; near 
Blarney, where they have plenty of limestone, and 
very little fuel ; as they have fine falls of water. 
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might they not have mills for breaking the stones 
as small as pease, on the principle p( the pound- 
ing-mills for flint, in Staffordshire ; which, being 
spread on the ground, would do as much good as 
if calcined or burnt by fire? Since there is sxich 
command of water near this place, it is surprising 
that there is not a variety of manufactories intro- 
duced. Labourers could, in general, be got at six- 
pence halfpenny per day, with their victuals ; and 
women cheap in propoWion. The only inconve- 
niency is, Mr. J— ries, the proprietor, who has a 
considerable estate, lets his own lands, at an enor- 
mous rent ; and having taken land from gentlettien, 
lets out their lands to others ; and these again to 
others, often at double, nay triple what he him- 
self pays ; thus causing inoportant waterfalls, and 
a fine country, to be of little use, except to him- 
self, and a few individuals; and preventing men 
of capital and enterprise from settling in it. 

In the course of my travels through the county 
of Cprk, I observed a kind of rapper on a church- 
door ; but, since the Toleration- Act bears that the 
doors of the place where people meet must not be 
fastened during public worship, 1 leave it tb others 
to judge what good purpose any kind of rapper 
can serve on a church-door. But improprieties 
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of this kind are to be found elsewhere. At the 
Surry Philanthropic Chapel, not far from the 
Obelisk, they have matters so ordered, that you 
must ring a bell, if you wish to be admitted to join 
with them in their prayers ; as also give them 
money for liberty to do so. The bishop is the 
best judge how far this is proper. 

From Blarney to Mill-Street, which, is more than 
twenty miles, there is neither town nor village, 
ndr any thing but marks of poverty. The greater 
part of the country is in grass ; the people, on ac- 
count of the tithes, being averse from improving it ; 
to be freed from which, many of them would give 
more than ten per cent, on their whole rent. Those 
who have sense, however, drive culm from Cork, 
and make lime for the improvement of their 
fields. 

The itch is not unfrequent in the cabins in thi» 
part of the- country ; and so poor are many, that 
there is neither chair, nor stool, nor table in the 
houses, but round stones about the fire for seats. 
The crook, as it is called, or hook, on which they 
hang the pot over the fire, is of wood, tied by a 
straw rope to something at the top, and the pot, 
for boiling potatoes, &c. is notunfrequently turned 
mouth downward, and used^ as a seat about the 
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fire. Having gone into a Variety of cabins, on 
various pretences, my boy jogging on with the 
poney, and hovering about till I appeared, in 
some places, thinking me a new tithe-proctor, they 
were afraid ; others thought me a person appointed 
to lay on new taxes, or one sent by the landlord 
to see if a few more shillings could be got for the 
cabin ; and therefore hated me. Some actually 
fell down on their knees, thinking me a priest and 
father*confessor ; while others, again, thought me 
one sent to' contrive some scheme to rescue them 
from the hands of their oppressors, the middlemen, 
tithe-proctors, and the Protestant clergy. In short, 
the poverty and oppression of many hereabouts can 
scarcely be imagined. 

The kraals of the Hottentots, the huts of the 
Laplanders, and the caves and holes of the natives 
of New Holland, seem preferable, in many points 
of view, to the hovels of the poor Irish. If they 
be happy, it proceeds from their ignorance, and 
not being habituated to other conveniences. What 
a contrast, when one considers the rooms in our 
great houses, furnished after the Grecian, the 
Italian, Egyptian, Turkish and other styles ! In 
a word, when we view the carpets, hangings, 
splendid carriages, and numerous conveniences of 
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the rich in this and other countries, as well at the 

« 

present as in antient times, we are led to conclude 
that, if it were not for the prospect beyond the 
grave, of all men the situation of the poor cabin- 
people in Ireland would be the naost miserable. 
The accommodation of these poor people called up 
to my mind the. splendour of a Solomon, and of 
the antients ; many of whom had tables, cup- 
boards, chariots, &c. &c. of solid silver intermixed 
with gold. It brought to my mind the splendour 
of Artaxerxes on his throne ; of Pompey in triumph, 
blazing with diamond pearls ; of Alexander the 
Great, who, atone time, entertained three hundred 
commanders on seats of solid silver ; and of Poppoea, 
Nero the Emperor's wife, whose horses were shod 
with gold. On the authority of Seneca and Vitru- 
vius we may assert, that, at Rome, the man was 
accounted poor and mean whose bath did not shine 
with -precious stones and mosaic- work, the vaults 
arched with crystal, and the cocks of silver to spout 
out water ; nay, so great was the Roman vanity 
and luxury, that, in some^ the whole side-seats and 
pavements were of pure silver. 

Roman Catholic priests here, as in many other 
parts, sometimes preach in English, sometimes in 
Latin, sometimes in Irish, and sometimes in a 
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jargon of all these languages. It would have given 
me pleasure, had any sensible member of the 
Bible-Society been with me. 

In the Hill of Muckarty, between Cork and 

Killarney, I fell in with Colonel L ley, whose 

carriage, the day before, had broken down. It 
being very rainy, the roads deep, and more than 
three miles to any house, even the meanest hut, 
the Colonel and his lady had stayed some hours 
in the broken carriage, in hopes that the rain might 
subside. Despairing, however, of this, and the 
night approaching, he and the lady were obliged 
to trudge in the mud, not knowing which way to 
go for shelter. The Colonel was cursing, and the 
lady wishing herself dead. The servant had been 
away with the horses to a hut ; and was to return 
to sit in the carriage all night ; as, if he did not, 
the Colonel knew well that, notwithstanding the 
rain, the carriage would disappear before morning ; 
being torn in a hundred pieces, and carried away 
by the inhabitants. 

I was amazed to find that, in this part of the 
country, though they are all dairy-men, yet they 
never heard of Dr. Jenner, a native of the dairy- 
district in Gloucestershire,norof inoculation for the 
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cow-pox, SO much now the subject of conver- 
sation. 



MILL-STREET. 

At Mill-Street, an inland town on the borders 
of the county of Kerry, there may be about a 
thousand inhabitants. 

At the inn where I put up all night, the best 

in town, I found a girl, about ten or eleven years 

of age, with something like a pin-cushion hung 
round her neck ; which, I learned, had been given 

her by the priest to cure her of a decline, and defend 
her from all diseases whgttever^ After looking 
much at it for some time, and hearing much of its 
value and. virtues, I became anxious to see what 
was in it ; but did not know how to come at it. 
Resolved, if possible, to accomplish what I 
wished, I called the girl to me, gave her some 
money, begged her father and mother to drinkv 
with me, (a circumstance that pleases almost every 
one in Ireland), and was kind to all the children. 
Being at a loss to know what it contained, the girl 
told me that it Was an oration (orison she meant) of 
immense value. On expressing a desire to see 
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the inside, the girl said she would open the cover, 
which she did, before I had procured either the 
father's or mother's consent. When the linen bag 
was opened,! found it contained two pieces of paper 
sealed, which, they told me, was with holy wax, 
and that the seal must not be broken. What to do 
I knew not. To open this sacred seal, in a place 
where all are Catholics, I knew to be improper, 
and perhaps might cost me my life ; and, to proceed 
no farther, was still to remain in the dark. Resolved, 
however, one way or other to come at the object of 
my wishes, I took the two papers; and, while I 
was handling them not too delicately, one of the 
seals flew almost open. Fortunately, they took 
me for a priest ; and, as they thought I might have 
some holy wax about me, and be able to renew the 
seals, they ajlowed me to open them . The first paper 
I opened (which T confess I did with a trembling 
hand) contained nothing but these words, written 
in an indifferent hand, '' Apud Deum est sanatio 
corporis,'' and a short Latin prayer, that thebearer, 
whomever k.^hwld happen to be, might be cured, 
and preserved from all disorders. The other had 
merely the following sentence, copied from the 
vulgate Latin of thq New Testament, " Come unto 
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me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest." 

Priests write these during their leisure-hours, and 
sell or give them away, as they see proper, I re- 
turned the papers, thanking the good woman and 
her husband for their indulgence; saying they, 
could easily be sealed, but that I hoped they would 
excuse me doing it, as I had no holy wax about 
me. When priests pretend to cure and keep off 
disorders by charms, is it surprising that the people 
believe in them ? But a country where ignorance 
prevails, is, and always has been, the proper soil 
for a plentiful crop of imposture. Those among 
the antient Romans who wrote of the Druids, 
observe that the Druids of Britain and Ireland 
were famous for curing diseases by magic and 
charms. It is curious to observe, that their suc- 
cessors the priests have not yet laid aside this 
custom. 

Many hereabouts believe in the miraculous 
power of herbs, and the frequently repeating certain 
prayers. At Balyporan, in the county of Tipperary, 
for instance, I found them believe in the power of 
magic, witchcraft, &c. and that women, by means 
of certain prayers and herbs, can, when they please, 
take away the virilem potestatem. They assured 
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me, that a young woman had lately done so to a 
young man who had promised to marry her, but 
had not ; and that he and the woman he had mar- 
ried, in consequence of what, was done, are com- 
pletely unhappy. It was fortunate that no priest 
came fo the house at Mill-Street, where I lodged, 
while I was there ; as, if he had, and they had 
come to know that one of their sacred seals had 
been broke open by the unholy hands of a Protes- 
tant, (the doing of which, I confess, was not right) 
it might have cost me much trouble, if not my 
life. 

But why speak thus of the credulity and igno- 
rance of the people and their priests in this part of 
the country, when there are equal marks of credulity 
and ignorance among ourselves ? On the steps, 
for instance, of many of our first-rate taverns, cof- 
fee-houses, shops, dwelling-houses, &c. &c. even 
in London itself, we find a horse-shoe nailed, as 
you enter, to keep away evil. Many will not live 
in a house, unless one of these be nailed somewhere 
about the entrance. In some parts of England 
they have the shoe nailed on the middle of the 
door. And certain it is that many of our sailors 
will not live in a ship, unless they see more than 
one of these nailed to the mast. Admirals and 
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commanders are obliged to permit this ; otherwise, 
many an excellent seaman would not venture to 
sea with them. When I asked an extensive dealer, 
and a rich man, why he had that horse-shoe, point- 
ing to it, nailed on the front of one of the steps 
into his house ? He replied, on my begging an 
ingenuous answer, " To please my wife and keep 
out ilUluck!^ Many of our servants, if they en- 
gage in a house that has none of these about the 
entrance, nail a shoe up privately; or, as a Lap- 
lander, Icelander; and Hottentot would do, leave 
the house altogether. I know of a house where 
the two former occupiers failed in business. The 
present occupier,' who, immediately on taking 
possession of the house, nailed up a horse-shoe at 
the entrance, having succeeded, and saved several 
thousand pounds, attributes his success, as do his 
wife and not a few of his inmates, to the virtue 
tjf the horse-shoe^ It is for those who are better 
informed than I am, to say how the notion of the 
virtue of the old shoe of a horse became so general, 
and has continued so long among us. ' 

There is no kind of manufacture at Mill-street, 
and they seem to be all poor, except Captain 
Watson, who has considerable landed property in 
the vicinity. 
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Between Cork and Killarney many of the farmerg 
have neither stable, nor cow-house, nor sheep- 
cot ; biit all lodge in the same house, and in the 
same place, without the least partition between 
the cattle and the people. In such houses, the 
first thing done in the morning, after the irrational 
part of the inhabitants are gone, is to clear away 
their manure, and the straw from the floor. The 
dunghill is generally before the door, and so placed, 
that you must walk over it, before you can enter 
the house. > This too happens in some parts of 
Scotland. There being a heavy fall of rain, one 
morning while in this part of the country, I made 
towards a farm-house, from which I had seen 
smoke ascending. When I approached the house, 
I saw two cows looking out at the door, seemingly 
afraid of my umbrella. The house was full of 
smoke, through which, so soon as I could see any 
thing, I observed a number of people sitting round 
a fire of turf, drying their clothes, and smoking to- 
bacco. Rgom being made for me and my boy 
at the fire, and for my horse not niany yards dis- 
tant, among the cattle^ I sat down, when the good 
woman of the house went to milk the cows, which 
knew their names, and came each as she called 
them ; Humley being first called, then Brockey, 
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&c. While she was employed in this way, a fine 
kid, only a few weeks old, leaped up, of its own 

•r 

accord, lay on my knee, like a cat, and seemed 
highly pleased ; when, with the upper end of a 
quill that I had used as a picktooth, I amused 
myself in scratching its head. So much did I be- 
come attached to this fine little animal^ that, had 
I had a house. within twenty miles, I would have 
purchased the kid at any price, and ordered it 
thither. Besides the kid on my knee, and anothet 
that had put its head into my pocket, in quest of 
some gingerbread I happened to have in it, there 
was a goat fixed by a hay rope to a four-stooped 
bed, three calves, a large sow going through the 
house with young ones, a hen with chickens, 
two dogs, a cat, and a young hawk, which, after 
it was three weeks old, became more than a match 
for the cat, and fairly beat her off in a battle which 
happened between them, while I was in the house, 
with a number of fine, half-naked children, all 
waiting till the potatoes were ready for breakfast, 
of which we all ate heartily, with milk ; the cows 
being the only animals in the hous,e that, when 
we began to eat, did not draw near. As for my 
poney, the boy could scarcely prevent him putting 
his head in over our shoulders, and his mouth 
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into thQ basket with the potatoes, before us. The 
kid on my knee, the cat, and the hawk, ate po- 
tatoes as well as any of us. 

In former times, in most parts, people lived thus, 
under the same ropf with their cattle, to prevent 
them being stolen ; and, in many places, for a like 
reason, they find it necessary to do so at the present 
day ; necessity, which introduced the custom, 
still rendering it necessary. The truth is, did not 
the cattle live with the people under the same roof, 
in many places, they would be carried off during 
the night; and, owing to the fewness of the in- 
habitants, the distance of magistrates, &c. &c. ; it 
might be extremely difficult to trace the property 
so as to recover it. 

In this part of the country, which is as unpolished 
as any in Ireland, and which is my principal reason 
for dwelling on the manners of the people, I found 
only one or two that could not speak English. 
But, as I had lived some time on the borders of the 
highlands in Scotland, where they speak Gaelic, 
and nearly the same with the native Irish, I was 
enabled to understand what they said. Owing to 
the frequency of address in that language, the dogs, 
horses, cows, &c. understand Irish better than 
when you desire them to stop, proceed, &c. &c. in 
^ English. 
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The leases here, as well as in most parts of 
Ireland, were formerly for thirty-one, forty-one, 
sixty -one, or ninety-nine years, and some of them 
renewable for evef, at a mere trifle p€9' acre. But 
long leases are now out of fashion ; and most of the 
land-holders, or those who have long leases,* and 
subset land, adopting the customs of the English, 
will not grant a lease of more than twenty-one 
years 5 nor even for this period, unless ten times 
more rent than formerly be promised, and security 
given for its being regularly paid. 

Roman Catholic priests often obtain from Roman 
Catholic landholders large farms on long leases ; 
by which they sometimes save 1000/. a year-; 
and occasionally enrich their friends at their death ; 
if they happen to have no natural children ; which, 
if what is said openly be true, is seldom the 
case. 

By a law made in Ireland many years ago, graz- 
ing-land, in most places, pays no tithes. Priests, 
havifig farms where this law prevails, generally ' 
plough none, since, in this way, they are exempted 
from paying any thing to the rectors of the parish. 

Proprietors, in general, in the interior, used to 
let their farms to dairy-men ; in other words, to 
men who, for every cow sent them to be grazed, 
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received llSlbs. of butter, and a guinea. Dairy- 
man aye fewer pow than formerjy ; as thjB prpprie- 
tpf9 fy^4 people in abundance to take their farms, 
wbo are able to $tock them without the aid of 
dairy-men. One hundred- weight of butter here 

generally brings from six to ^eyen pounds. On 

« 

many farms there are nothing but cows ; and, frpm 
thie iponey produced by the butter, the reqt and 
all accounts are paid. Almost all the male, but 
few of the female calves, are killed. 

They speak here of the si^e of a farm, not from 
the number qf acres it contains, but from the num- 
ber of cow« it will support. The farm of Rimore 
supports two hundred cows. As only four hundred 
pounds is paid for it, ahd the produce of each cow 
i$ worth at least seven pounds a year, it may easily 
be seen that a good thousand pounds a y^r is 
netted by the, tenant at Rimore after the farm is 
stocked. 

At the five-mile house from KiUarn^y, Mr. 
' Minnans, the present tenant's father, paid seven 
pounds for the &rrn ; at tbe old man's d(eath, a ^vtr 
yaars ago, it was raised to foqrteea : and now. th^ 
son pays one hundred wd twenty-six ppj^nd^ for 
the same land^ that, about twenty yearns ago, his 
£aither had for seven. 
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The tithe-pFoctors being in general severe, are 
often roughly handled. One of them v^s lately 
foi^nd murdered near Cork ; and another not fer 
from KiHarney. For the sake of money, priests 
not unfrequently become tithe-proctors; but 
sfilch are* generally hated, even by th^ir own 
people. 

Tithe-valuers, a set of men different from the 
tithe-proctors, often value potatoe gardens and 
small fields at more than they are tvorth ; and, if 
the owners cannot pay immediately, the tithe-proC- 
tor often obliges them to sell a cow, a pig, a goat, 
or something, to pay the pars^on. ff there be 
nothing about the house which will fetch the few 
shillings^ due,' and the expence of process, these 
poor people are, not unfrequently, carried to prison 
and confined till the unfeeling tithe-ptoctor be 
satisfied. Tithe-proctors often save a thousand 
pounds, a year by th^ business : some twide that 
sum. Here, as in other parts, the priests, in 
general, encourage the paying of tithes, in hopes 
that the period is not far distant when they them- 
selves will receive them. 

Next day being Sunday, as 1 was proceeding to 
KiHarney, I fell in with two women carrying spin- 
ning-wheels, a^reel, and burdens on th^eir back ; 
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whom two young men followed with loaded cars. 
When I# enquired why they were doing this on 
Sunday ? they told me that, as they were going to 
occupy a house nearer the chapel, they had taken 
the opportunity, on their way to hear mass, to re- 
move their furniture ; and that they meant to put 
it up in the afternoon, when prayers were over, in- 
stead of going to the dance in the vicinity. 

In this part of the country I found a curious 
kind of pigs, of the Chinese kind; one of which 
had had seventeen young ones at a litter. Perhaps, 
in nothing aye the Irish more attentive than in the 
breed of the pigs they purchase, and the kinds of 
potatoes they plant. 

Though the roads, in many parts of Ireland, are 
shamefully circuitous, when there is no necessity 
for it ; yet, running to the opposite extreme, be- 
tween Mill-Street and Killarney the road, for 
several miles, is on a straight line, and over heights 
where a small turn would have saved the pull up 
hill, and the inconveniences of coming down, with- 
out adding to the distance. Roads and canals 
through tunnels are improvements not yet intro- 
duced into Ireland. 

The new, as well the old bridges, in this part of 
the country have all their arches a complete semi- 
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circle, when the segment of an arch much less 
would be equally strong, and serve the purpose 
much better. It is strange that an idea so obvious 
is not generally adopted, and that scientific men 
are not sent through this beautiful country to point 
out where -improvements might be made. 

About a mile before I reached Killarney, I fell 
in with a party of recruits, proceeding thither, for 
the Carlow Militia, at that time stationed at Kil- 
larney. Taking me for a Roman Catholic priest, 
the officer of the party came up to me on the road, 
begging I would marry one of the recruits to a 
young woman, who had been decoyed away by him 
from Carlow. On coming up to me with the 
woman, the young man expressed a strong desire 
to be married, saying they should have, been mar- 
ried, had not the priests refused to do it for them, 
without liberty from the commanding officer ; and 
that both he and she were almost distracted on this 
account. When I told them I was not a priest, 
and, consequently, could not marry them, I ob- 
served the youfig woman begin to tear the lace from 
the black silk cloak about her shoulders, and the 
young man to gnash his teeth. As they both had 
an innocent look, I advised them to keep up their v 
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spirits, and said that, if possible, I would get them 
married in the course of the day. 



KILLARNEY, 



When I arrived at Killarney, I went to Colonel 
Newton, the commanding officer ; and, on stating 
the case to him, he told me, that it was against * 
their rules to permit the soldiers to marry, till after 
mature deliberation ; that they had been tormented 
with petitions of the kind ; and that one of their 
drununers, a boy only fifteen, had been that very 
day soliciting permission to njarry a tall woman 
nearly thirty ye^s of age, and seemed much dis- 
appointed on being refused pt^rmission to do this. 
I replied : " Well, Colcmel, I have done my duty ; 
aDd» if the girl to whom I refer, having been so 
often disappointed) cuts her throat before morning, 
remember, I am not to blanje ;*' and then went 
away. In a few minutes the Colonel sent after me, 
b^ggi?>g i would return ; and, haviiJg given a note 
permitting the young man and woman to be mar- 
ried, asked me to dine with the n^ess nea^t day. 
With the note in my ha»d, Sunday as it was, I set 
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outfor Dr. Macdonach, the parish-priest of Killar- 
ney, who is also assistant to the Bishop of Kerry, 
(the Serjeant, shewing me the way.) The Doctor 
was no less averse to the marrying of this couple 
than the Colonel had been ; saying, that it was 
against the ruks of their church to marry any till 
the banns had been proclaimed^ and certain dues 
paid. " Well, Doctor/' said I, taking my hat, ^'it 
was, no doubt, imprudent in the girl to steal away 
from her friends ; "but since she has been so vir- 
tuous, notwithstanding repeatedsohcitatioU) during 
the eight d?iys march from Carlow, as to prevent 
the young man's having any improper conmection 
with her, I wished hei" well, and am sorry for her ; 
but remember, Doctor, if she takes a swing in her 
garter before to-morrow, that neither the Colonel 
nor myself are to blame.'' 

On saying this, Father Norris, an abb^, and a 
monk of the Order of St. Francis, who was pre- 
sent, took up the cause : and we, together, per- 
suaded the doctor, with the liberty of the bishop, 
who was in the house, to promise to marry them 
that evening. The s;erjeant, who had stood all 
the time at the door, and had constantly attended 
me, ran to communicate the joyful news to the 
disconsolate couple, and to bring them, (it being 
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near ten at night,) to be united in the holy bands 
of matrimony. 

During the performance of the ceremony, accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of Rome, Dr. Mac- 
donach had a broad black sasb round his neck, 
hanging down before as^ far as his knees. While 
the couple were on their knees, being now married, 
and he praying that God would bless them, and 
make them fruitful, he put one end of the ribbon 
or sash, on the woman's head, and the other 
on the mail's, the middle of it being round his 
own neck, as if virtue streamed from him to them 
through his conductor, and also down his arms, 
he having, all the time, a liand on each of their 
heads. After :t4ie ceremony, the woman wished 
to fall down on her knees and thank me ; but I 
would not permit it. She still thought me a priest, 
and said she was certain no Protestant was capable 
of feeling for the misfortunes of others as I did. 
She retired, praying that God might be with me 
wherever I should go. 

Having thus done what I thought a good action, 
and received an invitation to dine with Dr. Mac- 
donach. Abbe Norris, and a number of Roman 
Catholic clergy, who were to meet, two days after, 
and give in their quarterly report concerning the 
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state of religion in the province, I retired to my 
lodgings, and got a sound sleep ; a blessing which, 
while it continues, puts the king and the beggar 
on an equal footing. 

Killarney, which contains about four thousand 
inhabitants, is a neat little town. The streets here, 
which are generally straight, - and crossing one an- 
other at right angles, being paved with lime, are 
very dusty, and apt to form a kind of paste in wet 
weather^ But, so careful are they to keep them 
clean, that, when rain comes, they spread straw 
on them to imbibe the moisture. This being raked 
and swept together for manure, they first carry it 
out of 9ight, and then to their fields. 

Many of the houses here are neat, as well as 
extensive : and some of the people live as welU ' 
and dress as neatly, as the citizens of London. 
Their taste for literature may be known from this 
— that there is no circulating. library in the town. 
They have, however, a hired room, where the 
gentlemen meet, and read the newspapers. 

Many of the houses are coated with lime of va- 
rious colours ; blue, black, yellow, &c. the colour 
of the upper part of the wall, on the outside as 
well as within the house, being often very different 
from that on the lower part. 
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From what I said to the architect, who was re- 
pairing the Protestant Church at Killarney, I bad 
some reason to conclude that he would make the 

pulpit, desk, &c. go on casters. When I sug- 

■ 
gested it, and informed him that at Manchester, 

and many other places, pulpits are now moved 

from one part to another, on casters, he approved 

of the idea, and said he would certainly adopt it. 

They have an extensive Roman Catholic chapel 
here, where mass is said ev^ry morning. 

On the left, as you enter- Killarney from the 
East, stands the Roman Catholic college ; a hand- 
some extensive building ; and, on the right, as 
you leave the town, proceeding towards the West, 
the nunnery, a venerable commodious building, 
having attached to it, like the college, extensive 
gardens, and other conveniences. These have, iti 
a great measure, arisen from the bounty of Lord 
Kinmare, and Mr. Cronen, his agent, who has 
grown rich by being a middle-man and receiver of 
rent for others. 

At the college, besides s^ number of young men, 
educating for priests, and whofti I found by no 
means unacquainted with some of the Latin clas- 
sics, they board, and educate, in a separate part 
of the college, gentlemen's sons, and prepare them 
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for the various departments of life. Dr, Sughrue, 
catholic bishop of Kerry, who lives at Killarney, 
is a generous supporter of this College, and gene- 
rally visits it every morning. Dr. Sheehan, who 
is president, as also chaplain to the nunnery, shewed 
me every thing I wished to see. 

When, in company here with one of the fathers- 
of the church, and speaking respecting the prac- 
tice of pretending to cure disorders, by hanging 
a charm round the neck, he replied, " Many 
think that this cannot be done ; but, in all ages 
' and countries, certain words and actions have been 
found to bring about (and sometimes in a mira- 
culous way,) certain events. Jannes and Jambres, 

* 

whom the Apostle .mentions, withstood Moses ; 
and, as well as he, performed miracles. Balaam 
had certainly been in the habit of cursing, as well as 
blessing, when he was sent for to curse Israel. 
The ancient prophets, (on the testimony of Scrip- 
ture,) cursed as well as blessed in the name of the 
Lord. The disciples saw others, whom they knew 
not, casting out devils in the name of the Lord 
Jesus. The wise men of the East, who came and 
worshipped our Saviour, (as is often done in their 
country to this day,) cur^d diseases by charms. 
The disciples and first Christians did the same. 
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In the Acts of the Apostles we are told, that hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons were brought to the sick from 
the body of Paul, and the disease departed from 
them, and the evil spirits went out of them. The 
wisest of the Greeks and Romans, (if there be any 
truth in Pliny, and J;heir own historians,) believed 
in the power of charms. And is not the same thing 
done among oureelves ? The kings of England 
were wont to cure disorders-in this wiay. Queen 
Elizabeth often did it. And it might have been 
done to this day, had not Queen Anne neglected 
to communicate the secret to her successor. How 
often do we see, at present, wens and other disor- 
ders, cured by the touch of the hand of one who 
has been hanged ? How often do w^ see people 
eagerly pressing to obtain this cure ? 

" Protestants may think what they please,"' 
continued he ; but, if certain words, uttered in a 
certain way, by persons set apart for the purpose, 
can convert, as we know is done in the sacrament, 
an earthly into a miraculous substance, why may 
not certain disorders be cured and kept off by cer- 
tain words?'' 

1 argued, with as little effect, on the necessity, 
according to the Roman Catholic doctrine, in order 
to obtain the favour of God, of tying down people 
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to certain kinds of food on certain days ; and quoted 
the following lines : — 

* Who can believe, with common sense, 
A bacon*slice gives Gbd offence ; 
Or that a herring hath a charm 
Almighty vengeance to disarm ?' 

Notwithstanding their peculiar notions of reli- 
gion, I found some of the people here not desti- 
tute of general knowledge. To make the hair grow 
again, they rub the juice of artichokes on the 
head, when it is bald ; and they seem to know 
well, that the juice of thistles, squeezed out be- 
fore they bloom, serves the purpose better than 
Russian or Macassar oil. The Greek and Roman 
authors tell us, that the juice of thistles makes the 
breath smell ,sweet ; that to make the face hand- 
some, women, when they go to bed, daub it with 
an ointment made of water-cresses, and apply 
poultices of the same materials to feet having 
chilblains. Td.kill rats and mice, they use barley 
fried with white hellebore, the basis of the eau nie* 
dicinale^ so much talked of as a cure for the gout; 
and, for a bad cough, they boil mallows in inilk. 
The copper-mines of Killarney, superintended 
by Col. Hall, of Exeter, have been worked only 
a few. years, though tradition says they were 
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wrought by the Danes. The company have laid 
out five or six thousand pounds on them ; and the 
chief difficulty is, (their being on the edge of the 
lakes,) to keep them dry. The one which is sent 
by land to Tralee, and then, by sea, to Swansea, 
in South Wales, to be smelted, fetches from sixty 
to one hundred pounds />6r ton. 

At Muckross, directly opposite, on the other 
side of the lakes, there are mines which produce 
copper, lead, and even silver in small quantities. 
Formerly there *were about three hundred people 
employed in working these mines, but now there 
are not above one hundred. 

In viewing these mines, I found matters so con- 
trived, that the water pumped out of them assists 
in driving the wheel which raises it. Here I was 
led to reflect, that the mineral kingdom is, the 
great storehouse of nature, where she secretly la- 
hours for the good ctf the world. None can sur- 
prize her in her operations, nor ^eal from her the 
art with which she prepares, collects, and composes 
earths or fossils, salts, bitumens, and metals. Hap- 
pily^ in the use we make of nature's gifts, it would 
be of little advantage to know their quality and 
first principles. It 'is enough that we are ac- 
quainted with the purpose to which they may be. 
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applied. We need no more to prove the power 
and goodness of the Creator. 

Notwithstanding ail that has been said about 
the lakes of Cumberland and Westmorehmd^ I ain 
clearly of opinion that the lakes of Killarney ex- 
ceed them in real beauty. . There is nothing here 
so grand and subhooe as Ben-LoDfKmd, in Scot- 
land^ with the lake at its base ; nor any thing so 
sublime as some individual objects about the 
lakes in the West of England ; yet, about Killat« 
neyjr the mixture of the beautiful and sublime ex- 
ceeds any thing I ever saw, either in Scotland or 
England. 

, There are elegant cottages here and there, erected 
q^U around the lakes, for the convenience of those 
who- choose to go ashore for amusemei^t. The 
lakes are beautifully studded with wooded islands; 
and, on the ^dges of the upper lake, which is 
joined to the lower by a channel, there ar^ various 
kinds of fruit, particularly the arbutus, a kind of 
wild strawberry, growing on the rocks, to the very 
edge of the lake : so that, in sailing about, a per- 
son ;ha& only to reach out his hand to get hold of 

Thoji^h the cottages in Glenawe, on the south 
of the lower lake, are extremely pretty ; those on 

VOL. I. o 
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the edges of the upper are more so. , There heit^ 

« 

much wood on the south of the lower lake, they 
have, it seems, in the summer, excellent stag- 
hunting. 

ft 

In Innisfallen, the most beautiful of the islands 
in the lakes, are the ruins of an abbey, concerning 
which they give many fabulous accounts. 

Between Turk Mountain and the Eagle's Nest, 
another mountain in the vicinity, where, if yop 
lire a musquet, or cannon^ you hear eight or nine 
echoes, one after another, which has a curious 
effect ; cannon are placed here and there, and 
fired, on the visitors' paying the necessary ex pence. 

On the top of Mangerton, a mountain near the 
lakes, is a lake called the DeviKs Punch-bowl, 
about a musquet-shot in length, and nearly as 

« 

broad, supposed to be bottomless. When the kte 
llight Honourable C. J. Fox was visiting these 
lakes, he swam acro;ss it, but said, he would not 
venture to do so dgain. 

The highest mountain about the lakes is nearfy 
1 100 yards perpendicular. 

The Devil's Punch-bowl seems tri hfeve been 
the crater of Mangerton, when a burning moun- 
tain. The stones in many places strengthen this? 
opinion ; some of them having evidently been once 
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in a state of fusion. The lakes, in many place^^ 
are very deep, atid seem to have been formed by 
the materials which once occupied them havirig 
-subsided, to fill up the excavations made by such 
vast masses of volcanic mattei". 

Dunachoo is an important tisttne aihodg th^ 
common people. I)unachoo was the last king of 
the province of Kerry. M^ny believe that he is 
enchanted in the lovrer lake, and Chat h6 h^s com- 
plete power over it ; being able to raise it by H 
storm. Or i^mooth its surface as he pleases. Some 
declare tjbiey have seen him ride along the surface^ 
mounted on a grey horse, shod with silver ; but 
that he is seldom seen above water^ except late in 
the evening, or early in the motniiig. 

The rocks surrounding the lakes, and about fh^ 

# 

minei!l, are mostly lime-stone, and though by no 
means soft in their nature, in liome parts curiously 
perfoi^ted by the perpetual lashing of the waves. 

Till of lat^, many eagles were seen flying about *• 
the lakes, but ever since cannon have been placed^ 
dmong the hills^ to be fired for the sake df the 
echo, the eagles build on s( mountain farther off 
than formerly. Sometimes, however, they fly 
about and catch rabbits, hares, and other animals, 
as usual. Oneofthese^ nearly white with iigpe, i» 
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supposed to have attained a thousand years, having 
for generations been observed to haunt the lakes. 
When they catch a rabbity tmre, or the like, eagles 
generally eat one half, and carry ofT the other in 
their talons. The cries of these poor animals, when 
the eagle appears, and they are not near their 
holes, are lamentable, and often heard at the dis* 
tance of half a mile. A gentleman here told me, 
that he had often fired at the whitish eagle, as 
well as others, without effect: and that^ unlens 
you hit them about the head, breast, or belly, their 
feathers repel even musquetrbuUets. 

Not only in catching. their prey, but on many 
other occasions, eagles have been obsep^ed to shew 
uncommon S9gacity. For instance, when they 
have not been able, to get a tortoise out of its 
shell, they have been known to take it aloft inter 
tbe air, and* break the shell by letting it fall on a 
rock. The poet ^schylus, we are told, was^ killed 
iOn the spot, by^a tortoise falling' from the tolbnsof 
W eaigle upon his head. 

Having procured provisions, wines, spirits, and 
other necessarieo, visitants to the lakes ^often go 
and dance and drink, the whole night aboQ.t the 
cottages around the upper lake ; and, were it not 
so far from England, I am certain that many of our 
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English gentry would do the same; no place in. 
Britain having so much beauty and wild scenery 
united. ' Nor are the ladies here shy in accom- 
panying strangers on these excursions, when they 
hare reason to conclude that innocent, not crimi- 
nal amusement, is the object* I happened to be at 
one of these rural fi^tes. 

There are many yew-trees in the island of In- 
nisfallen, and in the vicinity of the lakes, of which 
cattle eat, and are not the worse. In England, 
yew is thought poisonous to cattle. There are, 
however, no deleterious qualities in the iKanches 
of the yew. It operates only as a mechanical 
poison. When cattle eat the branches from the 
tree, with the juices in them, they digest and do 
no harm. It is when the brmiches become dry, 
and are eaten in this state, that mischief happens. 
The wood, which -does not yield to the gastric ^ 
juice, as bones arid other things of the kind do in 
the human stomach, naturally kills the animab. * 
In late springs, when fodder is scarce, they often 
here give yew and holly branches to their cattle, 
* -after the prickles have been softened by being 
broiled and singed on the fire.' 

At Hoss Castle, on thd border of the lower lake; 
from which Lord Kinmare's eldest son takes im 
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title, I fell in with a fine young man about I?* 
who tnever tastes , whiskey ; his father* on his 
death-bed, having made him, at ten years of age, 
swear over the holy Gospels, that he never wonid 
taste it. It is well known that Hannibal kdpt the 
o^th he had ipade when a boy. 

From the reports of the Catholic clergy, of the 
county of Kerry, whom I found hospitable and 
kind, it appeared that several converts had been 
made to the Catholic cause, during the former six 
months ; and that only one individual, who bad 
married a Protestant, had gone over with him, 
and left the Catholics^ This I found a grief to 

' them, as they conceived it a soul lost, and her 
having sacrificed her title to the kingdom of heaven 
for worldly considerations. They seemed thankful 
that, notwithstanding the uncommon efforts mak- 
ing, every- where, . t:o stagger the faith of true be- 
lievers, so few had been led astray, and induced 

* to leave them. 

According tq invitation, I dined with the offi- 
Cfws of the Carlow militia, at their mess-room. 
Here I found Colonel Newion, Miyor Baillie, and 
the rest, civil and kind ; I w^ sorr}^ however, to 
learn that^ as the band belonging to the regiment 
aie ^1 Protestants, they found themselves ill-used 
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by the inhabitants, who are mostly all Catholics. 
Finding this, the officers-sent a guard along with 
the band, when they weiit their round, to protect 
them from the insults of the inhabitants. 

During dinner, and for a long time after, the 
band played at the messrroom. Among others, a 
variety of the tunes were Scotch. One of the 
officers appeared i* rather low-spirited; however,' 
they plied him with bumper after bumper, till he 
came to the speaking-point ; and, when be arrived 
at this, he, talked a good deal of what may be 
termed elegant nonsense. One of those, who sat 
near roe, when speaking of marriage, the great 

object of the ladies* wishes, and the gentlemen's 

» 

fears, ridiculed the idea of pc^ople's marrying for 
the mixed motives of conveniency and affection. 
— It is said, that a man is not thought a man of 
talents, till he gets something by his talents. Had 
a young rich English widow, or a boarding-school 
miss, on the outlook for a husband, been in my 
situation, on this occasion, I have no doubt but 
that several in the company would have appeared 
to them men of excellent talents. 

Having been introduced at the nunnery by the 
Reverend Dr. Sheechan, chaplain, as already ob- 
served, I was much pleased to see, in one fbom, 
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a nun plainly, but neatly dressed in black, with a 
broad, white, curiously cornered tippet, teaching 
Itbout thirty girls to read; another, in the next 
room, learning as many to sew, kait, and rtie like ; 
and, in a third, a beautiful young nun, but rather 
pf a. disconsolate aspect, spinning, and instructing 
9 number of girls to do the same. One has only 
to cojpe and see, to be pleased with the nuns here. 
Their dre^s, their veils, their neatness, and de- 
portment, Bay, the very windows and figure of 
the nunnery* serve to call up reverence, and to 
banish every inordinate desire. They relieve one 
Itnother in teaching, and are allowed 100/. a year, 
I understand, by Lord Kinmare, for their trouble. 
There is also a school for poor boys in the town ; 
and Miss Curtain, to whom I was also introduced 
hy Dr. Sheechan, keeps a respectable boarding- 
scbpol for young ladies. 

Except what the gentlemen -landholders employ, 
there are, about Kiilarney, only four or five ploughs, 
which people, who have occasion for them, hire, 
with the horses and men who guide them. In the 
immediate vicinity, the lands are tolerably well 
cultivated ; but, on all hands, even at a mile's 
diatance, the fields are in a miserable state. 

A* few miles from the town, I observed several 
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woHV^n Stooping, as I had seen io other places, 
and Kearlyoii their knees, spreading^ dung with 
their ^lands ; while others were carrying it out in 
wickeiwbaskets on their backs. Dne, an extremely 
handsii*me girl, employed about this work, had 
besm^aied her arms from the finger-*ends up ov^ 
the elbot^ with cow's dung, which appeared, at 

a distance, like long lead-coloured silk glovee. 

» 

Upon enquiry; she told me it was ^o keep the sun. 

from spoiling her arms. As cow's dung contains 

much vegetable alkali, and animal oil, many of the 

<!ommon people, while bleaching, steep the cloth 

in a preparation of it. So also they do all orer 

Scotland. 

On finding that this p<k)r girl was employed in 

this humiliating manner, and preparing the ground 

for the potatoes to be planted in it, I could not 
help reflecting on the cheerful manner in which 

sh^ seemed to be engaged. But why find fault 

with the dispensations of Providence ? If we could 

obtain, without any trouble, our food, &c. we 

should certainly become indolent and idle ; and 

pass our liv^s in shameful sloth. The noblest 

faculties of nian would weaken and grow dull. 

The bonds of society would be broken; because 

we ahould no longer depend on one another. Even 
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children would be able to do without the assistance 
of their parents, and still less would they h^d it 
from others. Men would fall into a state of bar- 
barity. Wild and savage, 6very one would live 
like the brutes, for themselves only. There^yoold 
he no subordination, no mutu^ oblig^tigni^, nor 
good offices. It is, then, to our wants thiit we owe 
the expansion of our faculties, and the prerogatives 
of humanity: they awaken the mind, create activity 
and industry, and make our lives moi^e easy and 
pleasant than those of other aninials. Our wants 
have rendered us sociable, rational, and regular in 
our manners ; they have given rise to a multitude 
of useful arts and inventions. In general, an active 
and laborious life is beneficial and necessary to 
man. If his faculties and powers be not exercised, 
he becomes a burthen to himself ; he falls gradually 
into a stupid ignorance, into gross excesses, and all 
the vices resulting from them. Labour, on the 
contrary, sets all the machine into a pleasing mo- 
tion, and gives so much the more satisfaction and 
enjoyment,. as it requires the more industry, reflec- 
tion, understanding, and knowledge. . 

We find, then, that our wants are the true foun- 
dation of our happiness, and the best means which 
Divine Wisdom and Goodness could make use of 
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in order to direct the faculties of man to 'the greatest 
ladvantage. 

Why conaplam of evils ? Those that occur to us, 
oftea enhance the value of our blessings, as colours 
ar<B relieved and set off by shade. If there w^re 
no Winter, should we be so sensible as we are of 
the charms of Spring ? Should we know the value 
of health without sickness; the sweets of repose 
without labour ; the pdace and consolation of a 
good conscience, if we had never been tried and 
tempted? The xfiove obstacles there are to our 
happiness, the greater our joy when we surmount 
them* The heavier our misfortunes are, the more 
happy we feel when delivered from them* If all 
our days were prosperpus, we should give up our- 
selves to luxury, pride, and anibition. If we were 
never pressed to it by necessity, nobody would 
take the trouble to be active, or laborious in busi- 
ness ; nobody would cutivate their talents, nor 
would they be animated with zeal for the public 
good. If we were never lia.ble to danger,' how 

ft 

should we become prudent, or learn compassion ? 
If we had no evils to fear, how easily should we be 
intoi^icated with happiness, and forget, in general, 
our duty to God, to our fellow-men, and to our- ' 
selves ? He who reposes always on the lap ^ 
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felicity, soon grows negligent in doing good, and is 
incapable of any great action : but let him feel the 
strokes of adversity, aud he will recover his wisdom, 
activity, and virtue. The poor girl seemed happy, 
though employed in the humiliating office of spread- 
ing^ dung with her fingers, in a contracted, or more 
spread state, as she found it necessary. Lotus, 
then, receive with resignation the difficulties to 
which we are exposed ; the'longer we are habituated 
to them,' the more supportable we shall find them, 
and the more we shall feel their salutary effects. 

When speaking of women^ Kotzebue remarks 
that women are house-wives in Germany ; queens 
in England ; ladies in France ; captives in Italy ; 
slaves in Spain ; and (he might have added) not 
a few of them are worse than slav€.s in Ireland* — • 
But to return. 

Having spent sotoe days here, much to my mind, 
I set out for Tralee,' the capital of the county of 
Kerry. 

At Batterfield, where Mr. H-^- — ^t, the father, 
married the mother, and the son the daughter, there 
is, for a mile on each side of the road, a neat row of 
apple-trees : and, though of a fine s(oil, the fields 
on the inside of these are mostly covered with 
furze; broom, thistles, and the like. 
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The Cacagee*epple, as they, call it, whioh ijaakes 
fine cyder, is very common in thi» part of the 
country. Much of the cyder from this apple is 
made about Tralee, and sells at three or four gui- 
n^is a hogshead ; whea the common cyder does 
not fetch much more than one. 

It^is surprising that this species of apple is not 
more common in Britain. .The gentlemen in the 
cyder-counties should enquire about it. I do not 
exactly know what name Linnaeus gives to the 
tree. It is needjess to remark, that the red side of 
apples and fruit in general, . is that part of them 
which is most exposed to the rays of the sun ; this, 
like the yellow in butter, beiBg, in a great tn^A^ 
sure, the effect of his condensed rays. ^ .. ^ 

There are some parts in the eounty of Kerry * 
where, for twenty miles together, there are no roads, 
except what have been made by the feet of acci- 
dental passengere ; and neither carts, cars, already 
described; nor ploughs, every thing being carried 
by way of back-burdens. When they isow wheat, 
barley,, or any thing of the kind, they sow it in beds ; 
and, from furrows which they dig with spades, 
they throw up earth over it, in the same way as 
recommended by Lord Kain^s, who wrote on 
agriculture about forty years ago ; and who argues 
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that land, dug by the spadef, will produce as miicii 
more gniirt than land turned up by the plough, as 
will pay the additional expefice of labdtir .So that,- 
notwithstanding' the rotation of Crops, change of 
seed, and other improvements, recommended by 
modern agriculturists, the people here still pursue 
the methods practised by their fore-fathers, and 
that recommended by Lord Kaiines^ though, I 
suppose, many of them never heard of his Lord- 
ship. 

The Pfotestants here, more than in othqjr parts^ 
both of Scotland and England, cannot boast of the 

care of their spiritual jpastors. Sir W. G ^ry'& 

son is vicar of the parish of K-*Hr, and curate of two 
others. He makes the^people of all three parishes 
meet to hear prayers at his own church, which lies 
midway between the two. The churches of the 
other two parishes have been Idng in ruins;- Arckt* 

deacon D s has six parishes in the county of 

Kerry, and six curates. In the parish of A ■ t, 
where Lord G-- — e lives, there arie five heritors^ 
who argue they can give the tithes to whom they 
please. As no two of them could agree on any one . 
clergyman, each of these five heritors has given hi» 
part of the tithes to a different clergyman ; and these 
five clergymen have jointly appointed a curate. 
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each paying him a mere trifle ii|^ jproportion to his 
part of the tithes* The glebe land, in many parishes 
in Ireland, cannot be ascertained. What can be 
expected when such disorder prevails ? 

On various parts of the hill, as you approach 
Tralee from the south and east, and not far from 
Castle Island, there are appearances of iron and 
other ores. . 

Metals are generally concealed in the bowels of 
the earth, combined with other substances ; which, 
by masking, or changing the metallic substances^ 
require the ingenuity, or industry of man to clear 
them of their original combinations, and give them 
the valuable qualities wttich are peculiar to metals. 
These, thus buried and concealed, form ores. 
They usually exist in clefts 6r crevices of rocks, 
wlych are distinguished by the name of veins ; but, 
when the ore is found in* spherical particles, or 
masses, here and there, near one another, these 
masses are called stock - works . 

Thfe characters from which mineralogists pre* 
tend to assert the existence of an ore in the bowels 
of the earth, are equivocal and suspicious. The 
savage aspect of a mountain, the nature of the plants 
which grow upon it, the exhalations which riscj 
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frdm the earth, ^U afTord but doubtful charac* 
teristica. 

The nature of the.stones which compose a tnmin- 
tain, or the s^urface of the earth in valleys^, are 
capable of furnishing some indications. Ores are 
seldom found in granite, suid bthcr primitive moun- 
tains : they are only found in secondary mountains, 
in which the antient calcareous stones are void of 
all iqokpressions orshells. The pr^ence of ponder- 
ous spar, forming a stratum or vein, at the surface 
of the earth, has been considered as a good indica- 
tiott. This indication is given about the mines of 
Killarney; at Paris Mountain, in the island of 
Anglesey, which I visited lately; at Carrdn iii 
Scotland, which I have seen frequently.? and at 
other places where mines have been discovered. 

It frequently haf^pens that the veins are ns^ed 
and uncovered ; the mixture of stones and metals 
forms a kind of cement, which resists the destruc- 
tive action of time longer than the rest of the 
mountains, or rising ground ; and, as these parts 
of rocks, connected by metallic cement, present a 
strongs resistance to the action of wafers, whidh 
incessantly wear down mountains and higher 
grounds, and carry away their parts into th^ lowef 
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grounds, or into the sea. » Veins are frequently 
. observable, projecting on the sides of mountains 
incrusted 'with some slight metallic impression 
altered by the lapse of time. 

The wisdom of Providence is conspicuous in 
placing metals below the surface of the earth. Had 
they been placed on the surface, they would have 
occupied too much space, and not have left room 
for men and other animals, and the plants and 
vegetables necessary for their subsistence. 

The author of the Book of Job says, chapter 
28, which Henry, among other commentators, has 
illustrated with a considerable depth of thought, ' 
" Surely there is a vein for the silver, and a place for 
gold where they find it. Iron is taken out of the 
earth, and brass is molten out of the stone.** Had 
the author not seen them digging ores out of the 
earth, and extracting from them, as is done at the 
present day, gold, silver, brass, iron, &c. he 
would not thus have expressed himself. And here 
it may fee observed that, though the moderns boast 
of their improvements in chemistry, if we look into 
the Book of Job, generally supposed to have been 
written by Moses, and the oldest on record, we shall 
find from it, and the Book of Genesis, men even before 
the flood, as the history of Tubal*Cain shews, were 
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not unacquainted with the principles of chemical 

« 

investigation. 

On the road, as I approached this hill, I met a 
stout girl, half-naked, about fourteen or fifteen ; 
who, thinking me a priest, made me a low curtsey, 
and then fell down on her knees on the side of the 
road. She said nothing, but looked as if she 
wished to say something. I desired my boy to pro- 
ceed with the poney, but not to go out of sight. 
On asking whether she wished any thing ; she said 
she craved my blessing and advice, and would riot 
rise from her knees till she had obtained it. En- 
quiring what advice ? she told me, '' that her father 
and mother were dead ; that she wrought in a far- 
mer's house for her victuals; that, having no 
clothes but those on her back, a farmer in the 



neighbourhood had offered her a gown and petti- 
coat, and half a guinea, for liberty to sleep with 
\iexy 3he added, " that she did not know what to 
do; nor whether it would be forgiven. She was 
afraid it was wrong, but did not like to tell their owu 
priest, lest he should be angry ; that she had need 
of the gown, and wished for something to buy 
clothes for a poor little naked sister.'' The sim- 
plicity and modest appearance of this poor, but 

ft 

good-looking girl, brought tears into my eyes. I 
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said, that the crime would not be forgiven ; ga^e 
her half-a-crown and my best advice, and then left 
her. 

That man*s faith cannot be very wrong, whose 
life is right. It is evident, however, that many 
parts of the moral deportment of the people in the 
interior and least known parts of Ireland, not in 
the least censured by their priests^ are shamefully^ 
wrong. The innocence of the girl pleased me; 
and, did not prudence forbid it, I would here .e:?^- 
pose the name of the person who wished tP'Seduce 
her. She, however, promised, at uiy suggestion, 
to communicate the whole affair to the priest, who, 
as I understand, is a middle-aged, sensible man. . 



TRALEE. 

In Tralee, which lies in a hollow forty-five miles 
north-west from Cork,' and contains about eight 
thousand inhabitants, m^ letters of introduction 
being delivered, I soon found myself among people 
poHte, and by no means destitute of that amiable 
virtue so conspicuous in Ireland ; I mean hos- 
pitality. 

As in many towns in Ireland, the streets here are 
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irregular and narrow; and, owing to their being' 
paved with limestone^in wet weather, are extremely 
dirty; the dust on them forming into a kind of 
paste, unpleasant to the traveller. 

All over the county of Kerry, you frequently see 
it written over their doors, " Licensed to sell X 
waters;" the X standing for the wprd strong-. 
How this meaning came to be annexed to this par- 
ticular letter, I know not. 

Though a large jJroportion, seemingly two-thirds^ 
of the inhabitants of Tralee, appear to be in a state 
of beggary ; yet they have two news-papers here, 
each printed twice a week ; the one named " The 
Kerry Dispatch and Western Herald,** the otheri 
" The Kerry Chronicle/* 

The only circulating library that Lobserved here 
is at Macahf s. There was none in this part of 
the country till very lately ; nor much taste for 
reading. However, the poor Catholics are begin- 
ning to look into and read little' cheap books : a 
fair opening this for the Religious-Tract Society. 
Some of the priests, I know, would not object 
much to their having books, though they do not 
like their people to read and become unhappy. 

The circulation of books should, as much as 
possible, be introduced in Ireland. Books excite 
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and gratify our curiosity in innumerable ways. 
They force us to reflect ; they present direct id^as 
of various kinds, and they suggest indirect ones. 
In a well-written book we are presented with the 
reflections, or the happiest flights of a mind of un- 
common excellence ; and it is impossible that wq 
can be much accustomed to such companions 
without attaining some resemblance of them. , 

It is of vast importance for the improvement of 
knowledge, says Dr. Watts, that a young person 
should have the most proper books for reading re- 
commended to him by a judicious friend. In bookd 
of importance the preface should be read, and a 
survey taken of the table of contents (if there be 
any) before the first survey of the book. By this 
means ohe will not only be better fitted to give the 
book a first readitig, but be much assisted in the 
second perusal of it, which should be done with 
still greater attention and deliberation. Unless a 
reader has an uncommon and retentive memory, 
one may venture to affirm there is scarcely any 
book or chapter worth reading * once, that is not 
worthy of a second perusal. 

In the hospital at Tralee, I found a number of 
patients under a course of mercury, and an old 
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soldier, whO) whea taking a glass of wine imme- 
di^lely before the amputation of a leg was to take 
plftce, $^id,." Here's to the health of King George 
the Third :** and bore the operation with much 
fortitude. 

In the jgiH found debtors and felons permitted 
to associate together ; and it swarmed with culprits, 
though so recently after the assizes. Felons here 
PTeseldojix locked up^in cells till the evening before 
^h^jr execution. 

.c,.When I visited the Roman Catholic Chapel, I 
ifetiind ^orkncien repairing it with their hats oflP. 
When I visited the Protestant Church,' which was 
also uiiflergoing repairs, I found the workmen with 
thejir hats. an^ drinking in it, and one fellow sitting 
W tl^e pulpitj s^moking tobacco. When I men- 
tion^ thij5 last circumstance to Sir Edward Dennis, 
lQrd^pai;ainoHnt of Tralee, to whom I had been in- 
troduced, he; expressed his displeasure against the 
workmen, not orIj in a religious point of view, 
but also from a more intimate consideration, namely, 
that if, by their smoking, the church were to be 
burnt through their carelessness, be, as chief, 
heritor, would have to rebuild it at his own expense. 
To do the Catholic* justice, they, -in general, pay 
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more respect to places set apart for public worship, 
and the teachers of religion, than the Protes- 
tants do. 

It is customary for people, long before they die, 
to build in the church-yard a tomb for themselves ; 
sometimes half above ground, and either neatly 
slated, or arched on the top. Some people go in, 
and shut the door, to make experiments how they 
like it. On most of the tomb-stones there is a re- 
ques^t to pray for the repose of the person interred 
there: with this request, I confess, I did not 
comply. 

While walking here, one day, through thfe church- 
yard, I found a respectable-looking man on his 
knees, praying for the repose of the soul of his son. 
Oh the bell beginning to toll, he turned his face 
towards the church, and began to pray mote fer- 
vently. When he had done, I stepped up to him,* 
and said, I was glad to have found him so devoutly 
employed. Though minutely-acquainted with the 
prayers and forms of the Catholic worship, I' found 
he scarcely knew any thing either of the doctrines 
or duties of Christianity. 

On observing another person^ kneel down when* 
the bell began to toll, I left the old man, and began 
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to reflect on the days of former years, and the 
unaccountable notions of bur forefathers. Formerly, 
many of the bells were baptized by the Pope, and 

r 

§ent from Italy. Except the bells used for ornament ; 
such as those mentioned by Moses, attached to the 
garments of the high-priest, the first bell mentioned 
in history, and which seems to have been somewhat 
like those at Birnie and Lord Moira's, already 
mentioned, was hung up in- the senate-house, at 
Rome, , and struck, by a person appointed foj^ the 
purpose, to let every one know that the sun was 
set ; and that, therefore, further proceeding must 
be put off till another day. Soon after the behef 
of a purgatory became general, and that evil spirits 
fled at the sound of bells, the tolling of the bell, at 
the death of any person, was introduced ; not only 
that all within hearing, wherever they happened to 
be, might fall down and pray for the repose of the 
soul of the deceased, but that evil spirits might be 
chased away, so as not to interrupt the flight of the 
soul from the body. Agreeably' to this notion, it 
is cuGftomary to send immediately, and order the 
bell to be tolled, and one or more of the church- 
doors to be thrown open ; that those in the vicinity 
may retire thither to pray. How the Reformers^ 
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the followers of Calvin, as well as those of Luther, 
came to reclaim this relic of popery, is more than 
1 know. 

In former times large bells, such as that at Ox- 
ft^rd, named Tom; the great bell at St. Paul's, 
London, Lincoln, &c. which are sometimes heard 
at the distance of twenty miles, are tolled on the 
death of the bishop, or some great person, that 
being heard at a distance, many might: be induced 
to pjay for the soul of the deceased, and that the 
powerful sound of these bells might drive to a dis* 
tance every evil spirit, as well as the prince of the 
power of the air. 

Bow-bell always deserves to be mentioned when 
bells are the theme : its tone is so mellow, potent, 
and rich, that nothing can surpass it. 

Though Tralee lies in a hollow, and the soil 
about it in many parts damp ; yet the town does 
Tjot seem to be unwholesome. The grave-stones 
indicate that many live to a good old-age ; one 
having lately died when he was one hundred and 
ten. They have also a place here called the Black 
Rock. The prettiest places in Ireland, whether 
rocky or not, generally go by this name. 

At Tralee they have a play-house, and a regular 
set of players who stroll to Cork, Limerick, and 
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other places, and do tolerably welL They exhibited 
a child on the stage lately here, only three years 
of age ;, but as the people of London would not be 
any longer imposed on with a young Roscius, so 
neither would the people of Tralee be duped* 
by their players, who, it must be confessed; 
had taught the child tolerably well to use the ma- 
jesty of the hand, and ape the full-grown lady. 

Being in company with a respectable' Baronet 
here,' who has extensive landed property, when 
speaking of middle-men, he told me, that they are 
necessary evils. " For instance,** said he, " the 
other year, when I lived at Dublin, upon the leases 
of a large tract of country havijng expired, I ad- 
vertised in the Dublin, Cork, and Kerry news- 
papers, that sueh and such farms were to let, in 
large or sihall portions, as should be found most 
convenient; and desired my agent to whisper to the 
tenantry, that, if they offered wear the value of the 
lands, they would ; not be removed. Though 
month after month elapsed, ancf they were told 

« 

that the lands would be let, they could not be in- 
duced to give in almost any offer. . What could I 
do ? I was sorry to nfemove them. I had again and 
again warned them of the consequences of their 
inattention. At lengthy after repeated ineffectual 
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atlempte to induce them to come to an agreement, 
oat 6fjirstic©' to myself and my family, I let the 
svhole to some respectable men, who I knew would 
pay me, at neBrly double what the tenants could be 
prevaHed on to offer. What can be done ? These 
vecy. people, who could not be prevailed oti to offer 
me any thing, pay to those who have the land 
from me, more than double the rent at which I 
offered tdJetithem have it*; I am sorry, but it is • 
thei^TLq^^n: fault// : . r 

With regard to tithes, which have been paid more 
than a thousand years, and the laws of which are 
intin^tely connected with the fundamental laws 
of the state, the Baronet argued that they are no 
oppression, since the people take their farms with 
the burthen of them. Nor can the laws respecting 
tithes be altered, without changing the whole con- 
stitution : for, by one of the articles of the Union, 
the church of Ireland and that of England are de- 
clared to be one. Indeed, the only difference seems 
to be, that though the clergy in England do; the 
clergy in Ireland do not require the tenth of the 
young of cattfe, hogs-, poultry, pigeons, fish, rab- 
bits, egg^j milk, &c. Nor do they require the 
tithing of orchards, gardens, or bogs. 

The regular and established payment of titlie^s to 
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parochial clei^y, does not seem to have taken place 
prior to the compilation of the Domesday-hook, 
by the Norman Conqueror, they being seldom 
specified in that survey : at the period of its being 
taken, occupiers of land paid their tithes to whaf 
church they pleased ; and this was usually the one 
in which they chose to be interred. After this, viz. 
A. D. 1 199, Pope Innocent wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to take care that just and 
equitable tithes should be paid to respective parish- 
churches. But, notwithstanding his Holiness's 
letter, and his Grace's interference, the order has* not 
been observed in all places ; for there are frequent 
instances of lands being situated in one parish, 
which are now rated in the books of another; to 
the parson, or impropriator of which the tithes 
of those lands are also paid. In the maps of coun- 
ties, we often see large portions of land Jying in 
one, and really belonging to another county. 

With regard to absentees, and the great land- 
holders in Ireland, the Baronet continued, " Many 
of them are, during a great part of the^year, con- 
fined to London, to their duty in Parliament ; and, 
it would be derogatory to the laws of this, or any 
other country, to condemn a man to reside ^ his 

V 

own lands, if he chose to live elsewhere, and had 
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wherewithal to do it." To this I replied, " Be it' 
so ; but it is extremely hard, that the people Of 
Britain should be obliged to support a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, year after year, in' arms 
to subdue the rebellious spirit of the Irish, caused 
almost 9olefy by the oppression of tithe-proctors, 
middle-men, and the absence of landholders." 

Upon viewing some tulips in Sir Edward's gar- 
den, in which there is almost every plant and tree 
to be found in Britain, I enquired, at what-ihe gar- 
dener valued one of the finest. " Half-a-crown," 
was his answer. " Half-a-crown !" replied!: "if 
some of the botanists' and gardeners about London 
had these, 4:hey would value pot a few of them at 
fifty pounds each." Indeed, so far as I am a 
judge, sotne of Sir Edward's tulips are not inferior 
to those at Chelsea, advertised, and valued by the 
proprietor at a hundred guineas each, and for one 
of which a certain bishop's lady gave, lately, fifty 
guineas. 

Notwithstanding the general opinion that the 
sun-flower always turns its head to the sun ; as on 
many other occasions, I observed that the sun- 
flowers here did not so. That the sun-flower al- 
ways turns its head to the sun, is a vulgar error ; 
andj though generally believed, is not true. It is 
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a fact, however,, though not generally known, that 
all winding plants, such as ivy, the hop-plant, 
scarlet-runners, bur- wind, Indian cresses, and plants 
of the kind, uniformly turn round, first south, then 
east, and so on, to meet the sun, and always in 
of^Qsition to his course^ And, so far as my ex- 
periments have gone, scarcely any of them can be 
forced to wind the other way. Thus much I 
know, that many of them die, if forced to do 
otherwi^. Harvey, in his " Meditations,'' having 
moralized on the vulgar error respecting the sun- 
flower, has tended to spread the error more widely. 
That there is in vegetables, as well as in animals, 
a distinction of sexe§, is now universally allowed^ 
The generality of flowers, however, of which the 
sun-flower is one, have been allowed to contain, 
within themselves, the characters "of both sexes. 
In one class the sexes are divided and allotted to 
different flowers, on the same plant ; in another, 
the male flowers grow all upon one plant, and the 
female upon another. 

J The honour of having first suggested the true 
sexual distinction in plants is due to Sir Thomas 
Millington, the learned Savilian professor; fixMn 
.whose hints Dr. Grew was led to his observations 
on ibis subject, in: his Anatomy of Plants. After 
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this Moreland, and Bradley, among the English; 
Camerarius an4. Blair among the Sqots, and Geof- 
froy VaiUant ai^d Ju$sieu an^ong the Frpnch, pur*- 
sued their researches and experiments with such 
success, as to ascertj^in this discovery beyond the 
possibility of doubt. And, finally,. Sir Cbarlea 
Linnaeus founded, on this discovery, that system 
of botany which is now universally received. 

At Tralee, among a great many others appointed 
to defend the country, I found a company of sear 
fencibles, commanded by Captain Ferris. 

The barracks at Tralee, though mean and shabby, 
whpn compared with those in some of the other 
counties, will contain several. hundred soldiefs. 

At Mr. Marshall's, the banker, who has a con- 
siderable landed estate, and has introduced a linen 
manufactory at Tralee, the conversation turning, 
one day at dinner, on toads not being found in 
Ireland, he said he certainly had often seem them, 
and that too on his own lands. Dr. Mawe, and a 
number of respectable people, who were present, 
seemed to differ from the banker ; and, with the 
great body of the people, seemed to be of opinion 
that thefe are none in Ireland. 
. As there are a variety of spas in Ireland, the 
doctors, in general, in .the- vicinity of each, • take 
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considerable pains to magnify their virtues. Tiie 
one within a mile of Tralee, near the' sea, seems, 
however, highly useful in gouty, rheumatic, and 
dropsical complaints. 

There was a ball at Tralee lately for the benefit 
of the maid, who, * the scales having turned, supr- 
ported her mistress by her v industry and manual 
labour for many years. It was well/attended, par- 
ticularly by the ladies, who, in general, are here as 
polite, \f ell-dressed, and handsome, as any I ever 
saiv. I cannot say so of the men : for there seems 

a forward roughness in their manner, and even mode 

, . ■ * . -- 

of speaking ; which, however agreeable to the 

widows arid young women in England,* who have 

more passion than prudence, did not seem agreeable 

to many of the ladies here. 

During the race^ and assizes they have frequent 
and brilliant assemblies, at Tralee, with overflowing 
theatres. 

The customs of the county of Kerry, transmitted 
to Dublin yearly, are generally from thirty to forty 
thousand pounds : so the collector himself, to whom 
I had been introduced, informed me. 

Upon seeing two men in the streets in the habit 
of clergymen, I found, on enquiry, the one a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, who has saved thirty thousand 
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pounds, and has two thousand pounds a-year by 
being a middle-man, or land^carter ; theother the 

Rev. Mr. D s, nearly allied to a certain Bart. 

who, though he lifts none of them, not even his 
own tithes, makes many hundreds annually by beiiig 
a tithe-proctor. " We all here," continued the 
gentleman with whom I was conversing, " grasp 

at being such: Dr'. O r, by being a middle-man, 

netts above five hundred pounds a-year. 

At Granton, about a mile north and west on the 

» 

way to Limerick, there is a beautiful view of 
Tralee. A draught of it, by way of landscape, 
taken from this, or somew^here about Mr. Bate- 
man's, of Oak Park, would have a fine effect. The 
bold projectron of the mountains of Dingle, rising 
beautifully behind, with the enchan^ting prospect, 
both on the right and left, which serve to call up 
beautiful and striking ideas, form the back -ground 
of the piece. 

The prospect before me here, it being abeautiful 
morning, attuned my mind to contemplation ; and 
I could not help reflecting, that the noblest employ- 
ment for the mind of man is to study the works of 
y the great Creator. To him whom the science of 
nature delighteth, every object brings the proof of 
a God. His mind is lifted up to heaven every 
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moment, and his life shews what idea he entertains 
of Eternal Wisdom. If he cast his eyes towards 
the clouds ; will he not find the heaven replete with 
wonders ? If he look down on the earth ; doth not 
the worm proclaim to him, " Less than Infinite 
Power could not have formed me ?" 

While the planets pursue their courses ; while 
the. sun remaineth in his place ;* while the comet 
wandereth through space, and returneth to \k\% 
destined spot again : who but' God could have 
formed them ? Behold, how awful their splendour ! 
yet they do not diminish : how rapid their motion ! 
yet one interfereth not with another. Look down 
upon the earth, and behold its produce ; examine 
its bowels, and consider what they contain ; have 
not Wisdom and Power ordained the whole ? Who 
biddeth the grass to spring ? Who watereth it at its 
appointed seasons ? Behold, the ox croppethit: 
the horse and the sheep, do not they feed on it ? 
Who is he that provideth for them, but the Lord 
and Father of the Universe ? 
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ARDFIN. 

At Ardfin, about seven miles from Tralee, on 
the way to Listowel, I found scarcely any wall 
around the church-yard, to prevent pigs, or other . 
quadrupeds from feeding in it. I mention this be- 
cause children, in this part of the country, particu- 
larly if under two years of age, when the parents 
are poor, are sometimes buried in the corner of an 
old blanket, without a coffin. Hence it sometimes 
happens, that they are rooted up and devoured by 
the pigs. Both the Protestant clergymen and 
popish priests come to this church-yard and read 
prayers over the dead ; and that, too, not unfre- 
quently in the hearing of one another. Pigs, hav- 
ing rooted up a coffin with a child in it, have been 
found to toss it about and break it, to get at th^ 
contents. 

This may appeararough,and untrue picture: but 
'I have the information of both old and young, in 
the vicinity of the church here, who have been eye- 
witnesses of the fact. Many of the people being 
so wretchedly poor as not to have money to pay 
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for making the grave of a sufficient depth, render* 
the account more probable. 

The custom of burning the dead was introduced 
among the Romans, to prevent their being disturbed 
by wild beasts, or otherwise. Thus Lucius Sylla, 
we know, gave orders that his body should be 
burned, in order that it might not be treated as he 
had himself practised upon that of Caius Marcus^ 
which he first caused to be dug up out of the grave, 
and then abused with every species of insult and 
barbarity. 

Upon enquiring, when entering the county of 
Limerick, whether there were any inn near at hand, 
where I could put up all night; No, they replied ; 
but that there were some s/rong*, able farmers, who 
would be glad to see me. By the words strong 
and able they meant rich and respectable ; which 
I found to be the case ; for, on calling at one of the 
farm-houses, I found much hospitality ; and, owing 
to ^ long lease not being out, many marks of the 
master of it being in easy circumstances. 

In travelling through Ireland, one cannot help 
being sorry that, in many parts, among the higher 
as well as the lower ranks, the belief of the existence 
of ghosts, -hobgoblins, and other imaginary beings^ 
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should SO much prevail. Nor do they seem to wish 
" to believe that these beings do no/ exist. Many 
tiere, as well as elsewhere, if they hear ever so little 
noise which they are not at once able to account 
for, nay, often before they give themselves time to 
enquire into the cause, are struck with fear, and 
labour under a most unmanly, unreasonable trepi- . 
dation ; more especially if the alarm happen when 
they are alone, and in the dark. These notions 
are sometimes engrafted into our minds very early ; 
we suck them in with our mothers' milk ; and, 
therefore, it is the more difficult, when we are 
grown up and ashamed of them, to eradicate them 
from our nature. But, in order to this, it is worth 
our while to observe, that the most learned, the 
' most ingenious, and most candid writers, in all ages, 
have ridiculed, and fairly exploded the belief in 
such phantoms; intimating, that goblins, spectres, 
apparitions, and the like, were invented by knaves 
to frighten fools. 

Fear 4s a natural passion; and its use, in the 
-economy of our constitutions, is to keep us on our 
guard against danger. .Now, all the passions should 
be maintained in a state of subjection ; for though 
they be good, useful servants, yet, if once thfey get 
the ascendancy, they prove the most domineering 
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tyrants imaginable : nor do any of them treat u s 
in so slavish and abject a manner as that of fear : 
this unnerves and enfeebles the limbs ; precipitates 
or fetters the understanding : and, at the same time 
that it represents k danger near at hand, disarms 
and renders us incapable of defending ourselves. 
This is the case, even in real dangers, as fire, thieves, 
or violent enemies. But, when the cause of our 
alarm is groundless, and subsists no where but in 
our own imagination, we should not only take care 
how we expose ourselves on that account; but 
resolv^e to man our understanding with reason, and 
fortitude enough to maintain it against the attacks 
of every little imaginary phantom. It must be 
confessed, however, that even those, who have 
thoroughly reasoned on the matter, may yet retain 
something of the old woman in their minds ; which, 
having taken root too deeply to be entirely plucked 
out, may, in an unguarded moment, surprise them, 
and make them start ; but then they presently re- 
collect theraiselves, and trace the cause of their de- 
lusion with the utmost contempt. — But to return. 
Most of the land between Tralee and Listowel, 
to which I was directing my course, formerly be- 
longed to Lord Kerry ; but his lordship has sold 
seems, a great part of his estate to Lord Innisor' 
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The conduct of some great men puts me in mind of 
what the slave, in one of the plays of Plautus, says 
of his master; " That he was one of those who 
\\^Amiallowed two estates/' 

The bridge over the river Freal, near Listowei, 
consisting of eleven arches, has added much to the 
conveniency of travelling in this part of the country: 
hut here, as in many other parts, a good inn is much 
wanted. Till they have better inns, they may rest 
assured that few will travel thither for pleasure* 



LISTOWEL. 

At Listowel, which contains about six hundred 
inhabitants, and scarcely any kind of nianufacture, 
I found the common people extremely unhappy ; 
partly owing to their desire of. educating their 
children, but not having wherewithal to pro- 
cure books and the necessary school-fees, 
which, considering the price of labour, are ex- 
travagant. 

At a school in this town, where they pay half-a- 
guinea of school-fees for reading and writing jo^r 
quarter, though the wages of a day-labourer with 
I'ictuats is, at a medium all the year round, not 
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above sixpence-halfpenny per day^ I found a 
woman busy at her washing-tub, in the niidst of 
the scholars ; and her husband, the school-master, 
assisting her in wringing tlie clothes ; while the 
scholars, boys and girls promiscuously, (some of 
them nearly men and women,) were sitting on 
istones, and writing with the papers on theii* knees. 
There was neither desk nor form of any kind belong- 
ing to the school. It would be easy for many a 
Scotch school-master to pick up a good living in 
Irelandj^now that the poor are beginning to be really 
desirous to have their children taught. Poor as 
the people are in Ireland, a Scotch school-master 
might in general make more among them than in 
his own country. 

In the church-yard, there being a breach in the 
wall, I found^ two large pigs, without any rings in 
their noses, busy near the tomb of the Reverend 
Christopher Julian. I did not drive them from 
this place ; as, from the stones about it, there 
was little chance of their coining at the body. In 
a corner, not far from where the pigs were engaged, 
I found two tolerably well-dressed women, on their 
knees praying «o as to be heard, for the repos^ of 
the souls of their departed friends. 

A few miles from Listowel, 1 observed a church- 
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yard without aoy fence around it. Here, however, 
the rich generally build a kind of vault, not below 
but above ground, as at Tralee ; and have a strong 
stone door, limed up, so' as to prevent any voracious 
animal from interrupting the dead. 

Lime-water is recommended as a cure for various 
disorders ; but here, I find, they use pounded lime 
and oil as a plaster for sores on the human body as 
well as on horses, &c. Except in driving the putrid 
matter into the system, I do not see what good a 
plaster of pounded lime can do. To gain applause 
and procure a fee, the medical-quack often dries , 
up a sore by recipes of this kind. The regular prac- 
titioner, however, allows it to run ; knowing that 
if a sore is dried up too soon, it will break out else- 
where, with renewed vigour : healing a sore, being 
like stopping up a fountain, which will find vent 
somewhere, do what you may to prevent it. 

As the Protestants are but few in many parts of 
Ireland, they sometimes labour under peculiar dis- 
advantages. For instance, in many places, the 
Catholics will not attend the marriage of a Protes- 
tant; they, in general, consider it as none; and 
look upon their children as bastards. When a 
Protestant is dying, his Catholic acquaintance 
generally come about him, beseeching him, before 
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it be too late, to send for a prieaty and have his 
sins pardoned. If the Protestant refuse to do so, 
^hey lament and be\rail over his ruined state, sa- 
tisfied, in their own minds, that he can never see 
the kingdom of heaven. Their beseeching, their 
tears, their entreaties, and lamentations, mingled 
with their sneers and contempt^ not onfreqnently 
induce weak Protestants to have a priest fetched : 
the rector and receiver of the tithes being often 
not to be found, or caring for none of these things. 
When Catholics have induced a poor dying Pro- 
testant to invite a priest to come and see them, 
they rejoice, imagining that, by so doing, they 
have saved a soul from eternal destruction. Many 
of the Catholics will neither work with nor for 
a Protestant ; and, when' they get drunk, say, 
" It would be a good thing to clear the country of 
them altogether.'* 

On seeing, when I got up in the morning, great 
numbers assembled before my window, I learned 
that they had come from a variety of parts to Lis- 
towel, to borrow money. Butter-merchants, as 
they are termed, knowing the poverty of the farmers 
in general, in this part of the country, come from 
Cork, to lefid money on a certain day, which bap*- 
pened to be this. By lending money in this man- 
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ner, to enable the teaants to pay their rent, these 
butter-merchants often secure all the butter which 
these poor people make in the course of the sum- 
mer. Thousands of firkins are yearly secured in 
this way, at an easy rate, and exported to England, 
and elsewhere ; the farmers, by their agreement, 
being obliged to carry it to Cork. 

Among other grievances, the people here com- 
plain much of what is termed vestry ^money ; for, 
over and above the rent, the taxes, the tithes, the 
road money, &c. &c. Catholics, as well as Pro- 
testants, are obliged to pay a considerable sum 
yearly, which goes to the vestry-clerk, and people 
about the church. 

As I passed Maurice Fitzgerald's, which is not 
far from Listowel, I was surprized to find that, 
notwithstanding hisj extensive knowledge, no ma- 
nufacture had been set on foot. Manufactures of 
various kinds might be established to great ad- 
vantage in this part of the country, there being 
always numbers of people unemployed, to work 
up raw materials, and Ballylangford, a harbour on 
the banks of the Shannon, being only a few miles 
distant. 

A poor drunken priest, with whom I fell in, at 
a country alehouse^ on, my way from Listowel to 
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Newcastle, supposed that I had either come to him 
to have my sins pardoned, or that I wished a dis- 
pensation for something I had in view. When I 
told him I wished nothing of- the kind, and that 
I questioned how far it was possible for any priest 
to. grant either the one or the other, he went away 
seemingly in bad humour. 

When he was gone, the landlord told me that 
they did not know what to do ; that, so sooa as he 
got any money, it all ^ent for liquor; but that 
otherwise he was good-natured and extremely 
kind in forgiving their gins at confession ; that 
he thought me wrong in not embracing this 
opportunity of having mine forgiven. The bishop 
(continued the landlord) does (lot like him ; but 
many will be sorry, extremely sorry, if he be dis- 
missed ; for he eases many a grievous sinner of a 
heavy load./ In that very seat in which you sit, 
he pardoned the sins of three grievous pinners last 
evening, ^ who had come more than a dozen of 
miles > for the purpose. You would have been 
pleased to .see how happy they all were over their 
glass when the business was done, he in forgiving 
and they in being forgiven. 

Having occasion to stay at this inn all night, 
and finding the room in which I was to sleep 
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rather damp, I asked them to light a fire in it, 
and put the shovel on after it was well lighted. 
When this was red hot, I took it, and a vial , of 
vinegar they had got for me, and walked about in 
the room, pouring the vinegar slowly on the hot 
shovel, to purify and sweeten the damp air in the 
room. While doing this, all the people in the 
house, and not a few of their neighbours, who had 
collected to see what was goitig on, were peeping 
in at the door ; some thinking me wrong in the 
head; others, that I was a conjurer, and did this to 
keep off ghosts, witches, and those that have an 
evil eye. As I had occasion for some supper and 
more vinegar, neighbours arrived every minute, 
and began to surround the door of the room in 
which I was. * 

" By all the saints whom we hourly supplicate,'* 
exclaimed one, " he must be a conjurer; for I per- 
ceive the house beginning to run round like a whirli- 
gig/' On this some, particularly the women, began 
to make on their breast and forehead the sign of the 
ct-oss; some to count their beads, and say the Pater 
Nost^r, and others (that they might not be g-o6/m- 
led) to repeat the evening spell — a Latin prayer so 
called. Not a few, as I afterwards learned from 
the landlord, said, thdt if any injury was done me, 
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the house would be blown up in the air, out at 
the foundation, with every thing in it, cows and 
all. To keep them from enchantment, many began 
to pour whiskey down their throats. The dog 
having barked in a certain way, and some magpies 
been beard chattering near the door, in the course 
of the day, convinced them that something ex- 
traordinary would happen. They would have been 
less afraid, had their priest been present ; but no- 
body knew where to find him. Tired with their 
importunities, and sorry for them, (especially for 
one, who exclaimed so loud as to be heard by all, 
" D — 1 hunt my soul through all eternity if ever I 
saw the like of this,*') I shut the door, which, on 
one pretence or other, they had generally kept 
open, and, having fastened it with the cross-bars 
already mentioned, and recommended myself witb 
more than ordinary fervour to the protection of 
Heaven, I went to bed and fell asleep ; but, before 
this happened, I heard one exclaiming, " D — 1 gallop 
down my throat, boots and spurs and all, but therfe 
will be no fear of us so long as the holy-water lasts, 
"whicb the priest has left." On this, the above- 
mentioned person began to sprinkle the company 
with it mpst liberally. 

As some of them prayed that the devil might 
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hunt theiF soul round and round the edge of the 
moon, if such a thing was not true, and that God 
might rain down perpetually fire and brimstone on 
the heads of the enemies of the Catholics ; while 
others thanked God that they were born in St. Giles, 
the holy land of England ; I asked the landlord why 
he allowed such prayers and expressions to be 
used in his house ; the reply was, *' The priests 
^o not find fault with them, iand why should I ? 
these, you may depend," added he, ** are well-in- 
formed men. Had the Protestants half their sense 
and i)reeding, it would be a good thing for the 
country. Some of them have been in London,'* 
continued he, *' and swear they have seen both 
you and your horse there ; while others swear that 
you must be a Presbyterian, and connected with 
the devil.'* 

The chair in which the priest generally placed 
himself, when forgiving their sins, seemed the ral- 
lying post on any alarm. And that the cask with 
the whiskey might be lighter, and not so apt to be 
dashed in pieces by its fall, after having been blown 
in the air, some of the neighbours drank of it libe- 
rally. In a word, the manners of the people in 
this, as well as some other parts of Ireland, re- 
semble, in a great measure, the manners of the 
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people in England, during the reign of Henry the 
Sixth and Seventh, so admirably well described 
by Mr. Joseph Struti^ in his Queenhoo-Hall^ four 
volumes, published lately. 

On the road to Newcastle from Listowel, which 
is seldom visited by strangers, there seems uncom- 
mon simplicity, yet sagacity, among the inha- 
bitants ; and though, in consequence of old leases 
not having expired^ and their now getting a high 
price for every thing the land produces; yet many 
seem dragging the chain of poverty and want, and 
looking forward to a revolution^ as the period at 
which their shackles will be knocked off. As I 
proceeded, I observed several women stooping, 
and spreading dung with their hands. On en- 
quiring why they did not use spades, or something 
of the kind ; their answer was, that spades are 
both scarce and dear. The truth is, the situation 
of slaves in the West Indies, and the Scallegs, in 
the Orkneys, is, in many respects, preferable to 
that of numbers of the Irish peasants. 

At Balynablirna near Newcastle, where I was 
knndly entertained, they have a fine cyder-garden, 
Which one year, lately, produced a hundred hogs- 
heads. Here I found them improving with taste 
and judgment. Balynahama means the house of 
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the Ohtiefu. An alphabetical list of the names of 
places in Ireland, Scotland, England, and AVales, 
would, to many, be amusing, and in some degree . 
useful to all. 

At Ashgrove, people are obliged to go round aa 
insignificant house nearly a mile, When the road 
through the park would not be half that distance. 
It is unfortunate, and shews that something is 
wrong, when laws, and an old insignificant hedge, 
day after day, year after year, and generation after • 
generation, make the people of a country, be they 
poor or rich, old or young, fatigued or the con- 
trary, be at so much unnecessary trouble. 

As I approached New Castle, (it being Sunday,) 
I observed two fine girls,i.who might be about 
fifteen, scrubbing their legs up and down to the 
knee, on the edge of a small brook, with a little 
straw, they had made soft, by beating it on the 
stone on which they were standing. Their heads ' 
were ornamented with a neat bow of red rib"* 
bons, which pattly faded when compared with 
their cheeks, which were tmged with*healthc Soon- 
after this, a woman came up with me, busy at 
hef rosary, on her way to hear mass at New Castle. 
After some time, as we went along, she apologized 
for not speaking to me^ saying that, being em* 
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ployed the whole morning with the affairs of the 
family, she had not had leisure ,to attend to her 
rosary .sooner. On asking her where she found so 
handsome a one, she told me that she got it in a 
, present from the priest ; that there were plenty of 
them, at all prices, from one shilling to a guinea, 
in the vestry ; and that I might have one already 
-consecrated, at any time. In the course of our 
conversation she told me, that St. Paul had once 
been her favourite saint; but that, having been 
neglected by him, she had changed him for St. 
Luke the Evangelist. Her rosary, which consisted 
of six divisions, and each division of six beads, 
hanging down from her arm, put me in mind of 
the Spanish ladies, who, we are told, are seldom 
seen without one; it being their constant com- 
panion when they play, toy, dance, or amuse them- 
selves in any way, as well as when they go to 
church to say their prayers. 

Hearing somebody sing as I passed an open 
door, on my way to New Castle, I stepped in, 
under the pretence of asking for a little watery and 
found a middle-aged woman singing and working 
among flax. Having been invited to take a s6at, 
and sat som^ time, I enquired whether, as it 
was Sunday, she was going to church? '* Faith, 
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{replied she,) I heard two masses last Sunday ; 

a ^ 

and, to tell you the truth, I. have neither time 
nor clean clothes to go this/^ Neither she, her 
husband, nor any of her children, though some of 
them were pretty well grown, could read. 



NEW CASTLE. 

Having arrived here about twelve, and during 
the time of public worship, I found a variety of 
people with coals in carts in the street ; one man 
-busily employed with hot water in scraping a large 
hog he had just killed ; a number of soldiers and 
.ojthers, round a table, at a raffle, for some Staflford- 
Srhireware; and the inhabitants, in general, either 
working, or amusing themselves as if it had not 
•been Sundav. Thus I found matters. The 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, and those 
vested with authority, are the best judges what 
ought to be done. When I mentioned to the 
rpeople at the raffle the impropriety* of their con- 
duct, it being the time of public worship, one of 
the company said, " So you d — nd Methodists 
,think.'' 

The Protestant church at New Castle is neat, 
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biit very srtiall. Lord Gduttetoy, Wd-petr^mdUflt 
Of the plate, has, it seetns^ a^odd fifty-four thou -^ 
d^ttd VLttes itl this pein of the cdUtitfyi und pays, 
1 understand, Mr. Lock, his bteward br receiver^ a 
thousand poundi^ d y(gar,.at the i:ate of sixpence 
for every pound of rent he collects. 

The leases hereabouts are generally thirty-one 
years sure ; and the longest, of three lives, to be 
named at the commencement of the lease/ Or, if 
Ih^y give six guineas mofe^ they ittay have six 
lives, ^nd the longest of these After the thii'ty-oti^ 
yeats are but. Tlie brother of MK Lock is rect4[>Jr 
Of the pariiih^ tod has tithes in the cduntty, 1 tlli^ 
derstand, to tte amount of some th6usands a-yeiSUr^ 

It is not unconiittoh fot young men in Ireland 
lo catry oflF heiresses to Pott Patriek, the Greifm^ 
Gre^ bf Ireland. Mt. P — r, a poot clergymati'is 
SbU, in this part of the Country, ran awAy, some 
fihie ago, with a Miss O-^— -^, to Port PatriiSk ; as 
it is easier to get married there th to in Ireland. 
The lady haii fortune dF five hundred pound* a- 
year. Tlie yourig mah had no money, but the 
lady hid some reiStdy i^atsh, with Which she acconn- 
modated him. 

In the vicinity of New Castle, farmers pay two 
shillings per tcte of Wthe^tooiiey. l^e gtt*» of 
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]^Ioughed land i& valued, and the tit^» year affef 
year, laid on accordingly ;. but bogs, virgia soil, 
aiid lands i^ever ploughed, pay nothing. In almost 
ev^ry county in Ireland, the quantity, as w^U as 
the regukutionfii respecting tithes, seem to iliffer. 
Ii\ some places, the poor pay tithes for their pof 
tatoe-ground ; in others, not. This variety shewj 
that^ome new law respecting tith^ is necessary. 

As I had done in the county of Kerry, apd else^ 
where, I found, in the county of Limerick, thte 
common people extremely fond of wicfcer-wor^. 
Their doors with padiocks^ wiadaws, ci^dles, 
beds, chairs, &;c. jf^c. slv^, in general, all of wickerr 
work> - * 

In oae house I observed a bed of extremely n^ 
wickier-work,sufiicven/t to contain two grown people, 

■ * 

shaped like a ^cradle ; the head jutting out as if it 
had been ofje. JJere, ainl in geigieral in the inter 
fioff of Ireland, they have crosses stuck up in the 
roofs of their houses, to kc^p away .mischief. Some 
4^ tl^ese are of straw, beautifully pifitted; apd, 
^ter being blessed by the priest, jthey jjipe fixed on 
the inside of the roof, ^s near the ^»an an4 the 
wife's bed ;as possible. Priests gai? a good sum 
yearly by conseerajing these, which are generally 
luing rpund the neck ; andj 99 the ^aid of Or- 
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leans, sallying out with a consecrated baiiner, made 
both herself, and the army she headed, think her 
invincible ; so, many of the poor Irish, riay some 
of the better sort, when their house possesses one 
of these, be it of straw, or any thing else, think 
no evil can befall them. The Hindoos, and other 
nations whom we wish to convert, think no evil 
can befall them, while they have in their houses, 
or carry about them, an image of Brahma. Is 
not the conduct of the Irish, in many places, 
equally foolish and deserving of pity \ 

On my way from New Castle to Rathkeal, I 
fell in with a young man, whom, frona his way 
of speaking, I suspected to have the yaws ; a dis- 
order in some parts not uncommon. Looking into 

his mouth, which he permitted me to do, suppos- 

» 

ing me a doctor, I found the uvula and roof 
quite gone. As this disorder is infectious, and 
is often communicated without carnal connection, 
people cannot too carefully avoid associating with 
those who have caught it. Intermitting fevejs are 
also not unfrequent in this part of the country, 
where flannel is but little used. The best phy- 
sicians often recommend nothing but flannel for 
rheumatism. The people, however, here some- 
times rub the part affected with the spawn of 
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frogs, and find wonderful relief. Cabbage-leaves 
tied with flannel about the parts affected, have 
also been found extremely beneficial. 



RATHKEAL. 



At New Castle I found there had been an ex- 
tensive abbey ; so also here ; from one of the win- 
dows of which there is the figure of a monk in 
stone, having his face, cap, clothes, and eyes, 
painted, looking out: and this image has a fine ef- 
fect. Some of the ruins in Ireland call up the distant 
age of St. Patrick ; some, a more refined state of 
barbarism ; and some again, the more improved 
state of the arts, immediately preceding the Re- 
formation. Like the church of St; Paul at Lon- 
don, and the abbey of Westminster,, many of the 
religious buildings in Ireland seem to have started 
up on the site of heathen temples. When viewing 
ruins of this kind, I found a. solemn gloom spread 
itself over my mind, arising from a consideration 
of tiiiB changing state of man. On surveying 
the modem improvements around,, thoughts of a 
different kind sprang up, inducing me to look 
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upon man as a being capable of endless improve- 
ment. 

There are extensive barracks at Rathkeal, and, 
owing to the niilitary it seems, not a few ladies 
of easy virtue. The number of inhabitants may be 
about three thousand ; the military generally nearly 
as many. 

« 

Old leases are good things for some people. 

Mr. L e, one of the inhabitants of this place, 

saves two thousand five hundred pounds a-year by 
land ; his father having procured a long lease of 
an estate, and succeeded in subsetting it at that 
profit yearly. ' 

It remains upon record, that Henry the Second 
gave lands at Cunston, in Leicestershire, to one 
Aylene Pauke, to hold in capite, by the service 
of saying the Pater Noster five times daily ; and a 
p0Dr widow woman hdd a messuage on the service 
of saying daily the Pater Noster five times. Some 
trf the lands in Ireland are held nearly on a simibr 
tenure ; being not uncommonly let at one shilling 

■ 

per acre, on leases renewable for ever. 

After one enters the county of Limerick, the 
agricultural improvements, which begin to appear, 
form a fine contrast with the uncultivated wastes 
of Cork and Kerry. Colonel Lloyd,, who has |arg^ 
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landed property in the coufity of Limerick, hias dis- 
played both taste and judgment in hi* agricuitoral 

« 

improvements. 

At Groach, where the ^lei^man has from six to 
seven hundred pounds a-year, and only six or seven 
Protestant families in the parish, I fell m with the 
Rev. Mr. O^Keily, their parish priest ; wIk) told 
, me that, during thirty years, he had lived in the 
utmost harmony wi th the late Protestant clergyinan ; 
nay^ so much so, that they (as was then fashionable) 
often kissed one another; and that, when the priest 
was sick, he was named in the prayers of the congre- 
gation by the rector; ai?d, when he got better, thanks 
were given for his recovery. Mr. O'Kelly holds an 

advantageous lease from Lord Kinmare, and is one 

« _ - ' 

of the^ibrty Roman Catholic priests, under the in- 
spection of the Catholic bishop of Limerick. 

* 

Roman Catholic .priests have all mostly taken 

the oaths to government ; but, though the priests 

recommend this to be done, many of the commit 

people will not comply. In this, as in other parts 

of Ireland, one often finds beautiful women as well 

« 

as children, clothed in rags. Except on Sundays 
and holidays, a well-dressed woman is, in many 
parts, a wonder, 
miysicians are of opinion that chrldren*s heads 
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should rather be kept bare than covered ;- and that 
they should not be much rocked . The children of the 
poor in Ireland, in general, are treated according to 
this rule: nor do they s6em alarmed, though their 
children shed tears and cry. In this, too, they act 
prudently : for, as children often cry when they 
feel no pain, so the Author of Nature has made this 
the means of discharging through the eyes, the 
mouth, and the nose, the water which is apt to en- 
Sfender in the head. 



ADAIR. 



The town of Adair, and the seat of the ^ord of 
that name, which is in the immediate vicinity, are 
prettily situated. . His lordship has lands in this 
part of the country, to a considerable amount. 

His son, Mr. Quin, said to Lord M e, who 

wished him to vote for ministry, and offered him 
his interest to be M. P. on that condition : " I will 
either, my Lord, go into parliament with my hands 
loose, or not at all.** It is unfortunate that,, in a 
country like this, the hands of some of our repre- 
sentatives should be tied up ; and that, having ob- 
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tamed places by voting with government, they 
should keep them by the same means. 

When self-interest is the ruling passion of the go- 
vernpTSofacommonwealth,theconsequencesareob- 
vious. The safety of any government depends upon 
upright conduct. When each of the directors looks at 
his own, and not at the good of the community, the 
government cannot be durable. A kingdom divi- 
ded against itself cannot stand. Unanimity is of 
the utmost importance in all societies and cor- 
porations, from the grand council of the nation 
down to every petty parochial vestry. It must 
be a comfort to people, when they fall under 
calamity, to know that many sympathize with 

them. A load of grief is much lessened when it w 

» - 

parcelled out into many shares. And then joy 
loves to be communicative, and generally increases 
in proportion to the number of those who partake 
of it with us. We defy the malice and threats of 
an enemy, when we are assured that he cannot 
attack us single, but must encounter numbers at 
the same time : but they that behave themselves 
So as to have few, or no friends in the world, live 
in a perpetual fear and jealousy of mankind ; be- 
cause they ate sensible of their own weakness, and 
know themsejves liable to be ci'ushed j^id annihi- 
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lated by the first aggressor. With unanimity and 
disinterestedness in ouf members of parliament, 
there is no fear fojf us. But, if each l<k)k to his own 
interest, the country must soon arrive at the verge 
of min ; a point to which it is no doubt verging, 
though . I hope not so fast as some would make us 
believe. 

As there have been seven monasteries in the 
vicinity of Adair, and all within a few hundred 
yards of each other ; Lord Adair is ttying to pre- 
serve those of the ruins which are most beautiful/ 
While taking a sketch of these, I was led into a 
gloomy, though not unpleasing train of thinking. 
How changed ! ^ how different their appjearanee 
. from the period at which the sun first shone on 
fliem t These and other monuments of aniaquity 
put me in mind of the toil, the sweat, the tears, 
and the blood of former generations. Here, an^in 
such places, in former times, prayers were almost 
hourly offered up, and multitudes were seen in the 
attitude of prayer. It was here that 'they formed 
' gloomy notions of the Deity, and the method of 
pTeasing him. It is here that the sun now goes his 
daily found without beholding an inhabitant. It 
is'here, and in ruins of the kind, that we view to 
advantage the vanities of the world. In some of 
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the dreftfy solitudes of Ir^laild^ with nothing iir 
lri6w but the monuments of nature, the antiquities 
Whi<^h now and then occur awaken in the mind 
th« saingled feeling of a pleasing melancholy. 



ST. PATRICK** WELL. 

f ROM Adair 1 set out for St. Patrick's Well ; 
a village so called because thete is a curiously 
carved image of St. Patrick on a thin blue stone at 
the well there. From St« Patrick's W^^IU as one 
jprOC^eds towards Limerick, the soil is good ; and, 
.as VirgiU Columella, and most of the antient 
agriculturists 'hiut, Bonwn 9olum sud naturd 
vakaL 

Lord Suthel, who, about fifty years ago, brought 
a great many palatinates from Germany to settle 
in the county of Limerick, did much good, having 
theneby introduced a more refined taste for agricul- 
tural improvements than is to be found in any other 
county in Ireland. 

The palatinates are « kind of faalf»presl}y terians, 
and, in general, welUbehaved. The great want, 
€us you approach Limerick^ is wood. However, 
the landed proprietors are beginning to plant ex- 
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tensively ; and Lord Clarina, on the banks of the 
Shannon, is performing wonders in this way. But 
did his lordship know the late discovery respecting 
thevalueof the bark of Larch-fir, he would certainly 
pay more attention to this beStutiful species. Its 
bark, as befope hinted, is now found to be of high 
importance in tanning leather. 

Notwithstanding the many acts of parliament ' 
against it, I found, as I approached Limerick, they 
had pared and .burnt much ground. The soil, in 
many parts, being strong, and mixed with oleagi* 
nous matter, will not harrow without the lands 
being. treated in this manner; (i. e. the surface 
turned up with a spade, then dried, and, being put 
on heaps, set on fire:) experience also teiaches that 
the ashes of what they burn do much good. .Many 
fields in England are *now pared and burnt; the 
arguments against this mode of improvement being 
now completely exploded. 

As, in Ireland, the common people (fall paring 
the land graftings some antiquarians bring this as 
an argument for a Milesian dynasty. One of their 
most celebrated antiquarians, with whom Iheld a 
long conversation, is of opinion-that the word grave 
is derived from the Greek word rp»?» to write, (re- 
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ferring to the way in which the antients wrqte in 
their tables of wax) and that the word graftings 
ox parings used in.Iteland, is of the same origin. 
From this and a number of other terms in common 
use, their antiquarians argue that in the flourishing 
days of the Grecian states, colonies came from 
Tyre, Carthage, and various parts bordering on the 
Mediterranean, ai\d settled in Ireland. Its advadced 
projection in the Atlantic, and the extensive trade 
which the Carthaginians, Tyrians,and certain states 
of Greece carried on, reader this opinion by no 
mesms improbable. 

As many of the gentlemen in the county of 
Limerick have become Protestants ; that being 

m 

the way, in the opinion of common people, to ob- 
tain places under government : so many of the poor 
go over to the Catholics, that being, as they term 
it, the oldest religion. 

There was no battle near Limerick during the 
rebellion in 1798 ; yet, as the country was pro- 
claimed to be rebellious, the gentlemen about 
Limerick got many people hung. To do the 
Catholics justice; during the late rebellion, they 
seldom burnt the houses of the Protestants, though 
the Protestants often burnt theirs. 
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LIMERICK, 

Which contains about si^ty-thousand inhabitants^ 
and is situate on the south bank of the river Shan- 
non, forty-five miles north from Cork, and ninety 
south and west from Dublin^ has a showy ap* 
pearance, as you approach it. Limerick is im- 
pi^oving fast ; and, were it not for the tone of voice, 
and a few other peculiarities, you could not, in 
many parts of it, help thinking yourself in London ; 
so like are some of the streets and the general con* 
tour of the houses. The chief difference is, they 
, have no squc^res ; nor, among the vast number of 
buildings going on, do they seem to be forming any. 
The old buildings and streets are extremely irregu- 
lar ; but, from William-Street, which is a continua- 
tion of Geoi^e*s-Street, a variety of new ones, at 
certain distances, run off at right angles toward the 
harbour and river. The most beautiful view of the 
city and country, is from the top <rf St. Mary's, or 
the steeple at the cathedral. Lord Limerick, whb 
is lord-paramount of all the land about the city, has 
let it on long and advantageous leases, which ii 
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partly the cause of the growing prosperity of 
the city. 

Limerick sustained a siege in the days of Oliver 
Cromwell ; and the bones of Ireton, one of his 
generals, lie here. It was t)esieged in the days of 
king William, and the articles of capitulation were, 
from that period to the union with Englandin 1800, 
the fundamentals of the laws of Ireland. 

It is cXirious to trace the history of Ireland. 
During the twelfth century, Henry II. of England, 
having conquered Wales, and fortified it with 
castles, formed the design of annexing Ireland to 
his dominions. About tliat time, owing to the 
feuds and divisions amongst the petty princes, he 
was able to settle a kind of civil government at 
Dublin \ and most of the people submitted to his 
power. The monarchs of England have ever since 

* - ■ . 

been trying to conquer the rebellious spirit of the 
Irish, but have not completely succeeded. Not- 
withstanding the repeated attempts of the English 
to establish their power and their law, the Irish, or 
Brehan law, reigned in most p^rts till the; reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when English law only began to 
be estiablished. By the Brehan, or Irish law, every 
baron had the power of life and death on his own. 
estate ; and every crime, even murder, might be 

VOL. I, * u ' 



atoned' ft* by money. By the Bmhan Ibw them 
was an eric, or fine, appointed for every crime.- 
Th'iW§, if a* man ditn-^y sJti*uck aWOtheTi he vras fiAed 
si*pi6hce (a co^iaiderabte gnm vA those diays)> If 
ht sfriielt Riftl so' aji to leave a mark, the fine was 
d^WMe. If he wounded himy the fitie was tripied : 
rffremaito*^ him", it #a9 stJill hSg'ber: in shorty 
crimes of ev6ry d^not¥irnatio(n, *n the tudicrou^ 
ei^ressioh of feudal tiiti^^ from the taiP of a 
cat to the head of a kvng^ might be atbned for by 
ihoney. The business of lihe judges wa» to detcr- 
hWne the degree of eric, or compensation, to be given. 
According to the ca^ori laiv, iShe striking a priest 
was a much riyofe heinott^ crime than ^rfrifcing any 
othei^ man, arid generally cast the p^rpetratot ril he 
vi^as wo'rth, if not his life. It was iii consequence 
of hisi having nothing to? |}ay, thalt at maA wasim- 
pVi^oned, pilloried, ot put to' dedth. Whew a man 
could not pay, or tould not be fbund^ bJs claln (for 
cltirl^hip pi^evalJled afriiong tbfe Irish as l\^ell as aiBorig 
the Sttfts) paid it for hirrt ; atid this was generally 
divided bettveen the famfily irtjeifed, and the chief- 
tain',* or head of the clan : on some oecasiofls the 
clan rose hr a body against those that insisted o» 
the fine being paid^ cafryihg fire and sword wherever 
they went. 
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The ian(£» in Ireland were frequently focfeited by 
rebellions. Tk>se forfeited in the north were, 
during the reign of Jaines: the First» given to a 
colony from Scotbod ; and those ia the south to 
ti colony from England, 

Ii> the days of Charles Uie First^the natives, more 
than three fourths of whom were and are stUl Catho* 
lies, rose i n a body, and) inofie day, murdered, it is said, 
some thousands of the Pi^testants. By the battle 
a€ the Boyne, more than a million and a half of acres 
were forfeited to the crown, and given,, in large 
portions, by King William to bis adherents and 
followers. The treaty of Limerick being made 
soon after, contained the fundamentals c^ the law 
of Ireland, as above mentioned, till its union with 
England in 1 800. 

In former times. Limerick was surrounded by a 
wall, part of which is still standing : the materials 
and rubbish of this wall are employed in forming 
the new quay, In a word, so fast is Limerick in- 
creasing, and so valuable is pfoperty become in the 
vicinity, thataman, who, with his father, had lately 
only five hundred pounds in all, has now a lot of 
houses, near one of the quays, round which he can ' 
wsilk in 'four or five minutes, worth nearly four 
thousand pounds annuallv. 
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The bridge over the Shannon, at Limerick, 
which has eleven arches, was built in the days of 
King John ; and, according to tradition, cost 
thirty pounds. It would take as many thousands 
to build a similar one now. 

. The fertility of the soil first induced farmers to 
settle about Limerick, and raise grain. This again 
induced th^m to buy and ship it off; as also, at 
length, to buy the hogs and cattle in the country, 
and not suffer tliem, as usually \jiras the case, to be 
sent to Cork to be slaughtered, salted, and then 
shipped off for the navy. Hence there have, of 
late, been erected extensive granaries, mills, store- 
houses, and the like, near the quays ; and immense 
business in tl^ shipping line is done here, though 
it be sixty miles from the sea. 

After rain there is always on the streets of 
Limerick a kind of tough paste, fotmed by the dust; 
the streets, as at Tralee, being paved with a species 
of lime. All the stones hereabouts are of lime. 
The walls of the city were built with lime-stone; 
the cathedral, the steeple, and the churches. In 
George's-Street they dig the stones out of the 
cellar, with which they build the lower part of the 
house ; but the upper are generally of brick ; for 
the making of which they have plenty of clay in 
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the vicinity, and a stratum of bog, in some places 
twenty feet deep. 

Besides the fine blue limestone-quarries, they 
have excellent mar];^le here, which can be cut into 
blocks of any shape, or size. Hence, as marble 
takes a finer polish, and is riot apt to send out fire 
by firiction, government orders all their powder- 
mill-stones from Limerick ; where they are shipped 
of various sizes, at a certain sum jo^r solid foot. This 
is said to be a good job for the contractor. 

The new Roman Catholic chapel at Limerick 
IS one of the ipost extensive and showy of all the 
religious buildings in the king's dominions. 

At the Artillery-Barracks, which are conimodi- 
oiis and extensive, and where they have a number 
of cannon of various calibre, I was amused with 
the conduct of a female fox, belonging to Captain 
Flott. She is fixed by the neck, by a long, neat 
chain ; and so tame, that she licked my hand and 
lay on her back, holding up her feet like a lap-dog; 
She has beautifully white teeth, which not only 
appear when she is angry, but also when she is 
pleased. She would run about, and then come 
arid rub her head, neck, and side, against my legs, 
like a cat. At first she was shy : but, having pro- 
cured it for the ptirpose, I offered her some boiled, 
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End some raw flesh on the same plate, pnttittg the 
boiled on the side next her, when I held it o^ fer 
her to take it ; but she put her bead over the boiled, 
and immediately seized the raw^ which she swal* 
lowed most gfeedily. She did indeed afterwaids 
cat the boiled, iprut seemed less fcmd of it. Hbe 
giving her this, and patting her.,«eem6 to have been 
the reason she bcK^aine so attached to me. From 
n minute view of this new acquaintance, whom 
I visited a^ diiferent times, I am lad to conclttde 
IJbat €ven foxes «re capable of gratitude ; and that 
Tt is chiefly owing to their being hunted and tor- 
mented they become so sly and destructive. Dogs 
sametimes visit her ; to whom she is icind. She 
has not as yet, however, had any young, in 
moimtainous cocmtries it is no uncommon thing to 
find curs ihatf^foKes ; their mothers and the foxes, 
in the night, having met, and been friends. These 
haif-foKes n^ke exceHent shepherds and house- 
dogs, and never take a sheep or a lamb, escept 
When urged by necessity. 

And here let me observe, that the power which 
man has over animals, and the pleasure lie takes in 
subduing 'them, is too often mitigkd with ovuelty. 
It is tcue, that somdtimes there is a necessity for 
antmi»)s beii^ pnt ibo ideath^ lojmafae 'tbe use 4^ 
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themfqT .which they weve deigned, or ito ppeMeftt 
an inQ^r^a^e jthat woi^ld \>e hurtful : \\\kt even then, 
their death ought ;to , be iflade a^ ea^y a^s :PP,Ssg|^b^^^ 
Unfortunately, this .law, prescribed by 4ia?ture, i?. 
little attended to% sportsmen. Men,.ipthisTCppeqt, 
pften shew thepselves more cruel tyrants th^p . the 
fiei?ce^t beapts. Js not .the ,way of hating ja .hai:^, 
a fox,, or a stag, dreadful to .every ^f^qliug .h^^rt ? 
:Cm it ibe innocent pleasure to pursue with rage 
arid. fury, a poor animal, which ^flies ;from us in 
violent anguish, till, at iast^exhauflted with.ter- 
ror and fatigue, it fells aijd expires in horrid con- 
vulsion^ ? Is it humanity not to be affected with 
such a sight ?' To.purchase a plea«ure»bythe death 
pf an innocent creature, is purchasing it.too dearly. 
It is a dangerous pleasure, if it nvake. brutality fami* 
liar to us. It is impossible that theiheart of a man^ 
passionately fond of hunting,. should potinsensibly 
lose the sweet feelipg of >hum^nity. Such a 
man soon becomes cruel and barbarous. He finds 
pleasure in none but scenes of horror and destruc- 
tion ; and, having accustomed himself to :be in- 
sensible towards animals, he soon becomes so- to- 
wards his fellow-creatures. 
Hunting does not appear, in general, an occupa* 
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tioh which Wjb can reconcile with the duties we 
are called upon to fulfil. It is certain that hunting 
dissipates too much time, and fills the mind with 
ideas incompatible with serious employment. 
Gentler amusements are more proper to divert 
and unbend the mind than those tremulous plea- 
sures, which do not leave us the use of reflection. 
To a moral and religious man, hunting must ever 
appear a dangerous employment ; particularly to a 
clergyman ; for, ought we not to be afiraid of a 
pleajsure which leads to sins and irregularities? 
Does not the health suffer by such violent exercise, 
and the sudden transitions from heat to cold? 
What excesses,! what swearing, what cruelties, aife 
often allowed ! How are the horses, the dogs, and 

r 

even the men, sometimes treated ! What mis- 
chief done to the meadows and fields ! Can these be 
called trifles ? If we were wise, we should seek 
pleasures more innocent and pure ; and we should 
certainly find them. Why should we run after 
gross pleasures, which leave remorse and disgust 
behind ? We have, within ourselves, an abundant 
source of Enjoyments ; a number of intellectual 
and moral faculties, the -culture of which might 
afiford the greatest satisfaction. The good man has 
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learned the art of being happy without much pre- 
paration or trouble, and particularly without being 
so at the expence of his virtue. — To return. 

In the county-jail at Limerick, I found a great 
number of both sexes confined ; but chiefly for 
stealing and murder. 

I was sorry for a serjeant-major, a fine look- 
ing man, who has been confined here, it seems, 
nine years for a trifling debt. Having a turn for 
drawing, he has the whole of the walls of his room 
etched over with curious caricature figures ; some 
of which display taste and genius, as well as much 

« • 

practice. . 

There is «omethijag wrong in the laws about 
debtor a;nd creditor. It is for the wisdom of pa:r- 
Kament to rectify iuatters. Confinement is not 
punishment enough for some, and it is too severe 
for others. Were a cessio bonorum more a com- 
pulsory matter, it might be attended with beneficial 
consequences. 

The poors' -house at Limerick, is in a miserable 
state. In that department where lunatics are kept, 
some of the men are absolutely naked. I found 
one young woman nearly in the same state, chained 
by the waist She had, it seems, formerly been 
fond of dress, and shewing hierself. Mercury, im- 
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properly applied, is auppo^d tto have ibeen fthe 
cause of Her derangement. Here I found one 
young man wi th.tbe.corona. veneris ;.an4'I must say, 
that, after having visited most of thetbedlams and 
madhouses in Ireland, .»nd many af those in Bri- 
tain, the physicians in Ireland :appear to me, in 
general,, either too jirpfiise in thqir u^ <of meiKJUry, 
or too careless of the i^ituatipn of ^h^ir pa^ien^ 
under a course of it. ISJany »re,, no doubt, in-mad-* 
hou^^es, in consequence qf taking mercury ithem-p 
selves, and having it administered by quacks. To 
givemercuiy whep the patient thasnot the means 
of keeping himself so warm and free from daiiips as 
isnecessary, is, in the /ppinion of 5ome, neairly as 
criminal as cutting ftbeir ;throat. Many of (the 
mad-*people are put in the shower-bath in the 
coldest weather, and likejt. In the poocs' -house 
the children are taught to read. and Write, and be 
industriou3. JB very one, who is able to wodc, is 
employed, and they get the half of all they earn ; 
though in most houses of the.kindi they have only 
afoqrth. 

Those in the poor*s-bouse, who are [Roman 
Catholics, being, allowed tio priest, generally ap- 
point one of themselves to-readthe prayers «f the 
day. -When I entered the room where* they meet 
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Sot tWs (mrpoae, they wete aU on ibeix knees, 
cept one old man, a Protestant, ^fao, it seecns, 
Jiates the Cathoiics ; and who, being a tayior^ was 
bttsy at bis needle, while they were all thus »de- 
veutly employed on their Iwiece, within a iew ieet 

of Mm. ' 

Anaong the ladiee, tiie gloves of Limerick have 
long been famous. The woqHqb Hftanufactory here 
is but yet in its infancy. 

The carviog on the seats af tthe msyof Und misKMr 
canons in the cathedral, which are made of rfiue 
black oak, is variegated and rcurious,; andishews 
that the mechanios in Ireland, in fofmer times, 
were neither destitute of ingenuity, ^nor spariftg of 
their labour. 

The bishop, whose yearly income may be abourt 
five thousand pounds a-year, is beloved by the 
clergy. At a late visitation, one of them 'Com- 

plained, " That the people were prevented fram 

> 

coming to his church, by the smeU of the coi^pses 
in the church-yard, many .being buried rhalf .above 
ground."' 

In the visitation sermon, Ibe d^rgyxsmi argued, 
that it is an abomination to the Lord rto hope 
to be saved iby :good woiks : ihe even hijated 
that all who ^do so .should he i damned. This doc* 
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trine is, no doubt,- held out by the Thirty-nine Ar- 
tides, but is seldom, I believe, preached ; since 
an Apostle tells us, that " Faith without works is 
dead/* . It is curious that, at the very time when 
many of the dissenters are renouncing the rigid 
doctrines of Calvin, the, established church should 
be taking them up. The bishop said little, but, 
though more than ordinarily respectable, and, in 
general, free from prejudices, bishops have their 
peculiarities as well as others. I have seen a 
bishop with a numerous retinue, a well-powdered 
wig, lawn sleeves^ silk stockings, and neither gout 
nor corns, yet having a patch on one of his shoes. 
I have my peculiarities ; for I confess the patched 
shoe drew my attention more than the excellent 
dinner, the more than ordinary quantity of plate, 
or any thing else I saw. In a word, there is no 
accounting for the sentiments of individuals. The 
ground on which a certain chapel was built lately, 
happened not to have been consecrated, which, 
by the canon law, should have been done before 
the foundations were laid. This trifling circum- 
stance rendered the chapel for some time useless. 
By law, prayers could not ibe read in the chapel till 
it was set apart for religious duties by the bishop ; 
and the bishop was unwilling to appropriate it, as 
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the ground on which it was built had not been 
consecrated. This being the case, it was the 
opinion of some, that the chapel must come down* 
in order that the ground on which its foundations 
were laid, might be consecrated and set apart by 
prayer. 

In France there was a law, as I believe is yet 
the case in most states of Jlurope, that no player 
shall be buried in consecrated ground, or allowe4 
to take the sacrament. On finding this, and that 
Moliere could not be buried in a certain church, 
Lewis the iFourteenth sent for the bishop, and en- 
quired, how far down the consecration weiit. On 
being pushed for an answer, the bishop replied, 
^' Fifteen feet.'' " Then,'* replied the king, " Mo- 
Here shall be buried at sixteen.** Had the bishop 
recollected this anecdote, he, perhaps, would not 
have been so dilatory in consecrating the chapel. 

There are seldom any unnatural crimes ^here, 
and but few forgeries. One poor fellow, however, 
was hung^not long ago for forgery. Being fond of 
mathematics, and. reading about them, he forged a 
bill, it seems, to get money to buy books to read 
on that subject. 

I found Dr. O'Halloran, the celebrated anti- 
quarian, to whom I had been introduced, old, in* 
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firm, aod confined to bis chair. I had seen the 
Doctor's amtiqoities, and other productionsv with 
bis Treatise oif the Head ; in the jwrefece to which, 
as^ an excuse for hh writTng on it, he »ays, ** That 
during the eowse <5f twenty years practice, he had 
never been a month without half-a-dozen of broken 
heads coming under bis inspection ; and one or 
two skulls to trepan, that had been caused by 
%bti»g." . The Doctor, who had considered the 
mattei^ minotely, and has bad the best rnforma- 
lion, fe of opinion, that though there are consider- 
ably above two hundred thousand individuals in 
tbeco«nty of Limerick, (which is but a small one,) 
yet it could be made, with tolerable cultivation, to 
support three times that nnmber. There is only 
one circulating library here. 

In his History of Ireland, the Doctor mentions, 
that the favourite troops of Brien the Brave, when 
they were interrupted in their return from the 
battle of Clontarf, by Fitzpatrick, prince of Os- 
sory, and many of them wounded; the wounded 
men entreated that they might be allowed to fight 
with the rest. " Let stakes (said they) be stuck 
in the ground, and one of us, being tied to and 
supported by each of these stakes, be placed in his 
rank, by the side of a s6und man . * ' Between seven 



audi eight h^^fed woHiodedf men, p^ie^ ema<D]^d, 
said strpported in this maafier, (says^ (>Halk>ran,) 
appealed mixed with the foremost of the troops^. 

it is said that, during thd reign- of this princOf 
the people in Irefend Were so iniRpired with the 
spirit of honour, religion, and virtisev that a young 
lady of great beauty and virtue, adorned with 
jewete, and a costly dtfess, ondertooh a journey 
alone,fromonteend of the kingdom to the other, with? 
only a watid ift her hand, on the top of which was 
a riBg, of very greai value ; and that^ siKjh an im- 
presl^R hBd the laws and government of that prince 
made on the minds of all the people^ that no at-* 
tetnpt was made en her honour; nor was she robbed 
of her clothes or jewek. 

About the time of this prince too, the unextin-' 
giiishable fire of St. Bridget of Kildare, which 
Giraldus, who wrote during the twelfth century, 
meittions, was mCich talked - of* His words are : 
^' Apud Kildariam occurrit ignid sanctoe Brigid^i 
quern inextinguibilefn vocarit ; non qu6d extingui 
non possit, sed qu&d tarn solicit^ moniales et 
^anctse ihulieres ignem, suppetente materia, fpv^nt 
et nutriunt, ut, a tempore virginis, per tot anno* 
rum curricula, semper mansit inextinctus/' In 
many parts, to this day, which is a relic of the 
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worship of the sun and fire its representative, tEey 
have very pecuKar notions respecting the -fire in e 
house, which for a long time has never been al- 
lowed to go out. In one house, I know, the 
people boast that .they sit round a fire, which has 
not been extinguished, to their certain knowledge, 
for sixty-five years ; the inhabitants having been 
careful to keep life in it all that time ; a thing not 
difficult, where they burn turf. If the tire of people, 
many miles distant, happen to go out, they alwaya 
come to this oldfire^ as they call it, to give life to 
the one that has happened to go out. But to return 
to Limerick. 

It was proposed lately, fo have a hundred sub- 
scribers, at five guineas each, and a guinea a-year, 
to erect a library, and to admit others, as readers, 
at what terms the.subscribers pleased. When the 
paper went round, not above twenty could be 
found to subscribe. However, the aspect of things 

< 

will, in all probability, soon be changed, for the 
inhabitants are beginning to be anxious to have 
their sons taught to read and write; and, so flourish- 
ing is the state of female education, that several 
young ladies have from fifty to sixty guineas a-year, 
with board, &c. for, being assistant-teachers here, 
in ladies' boarding-schools. 
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A» at Cork, and the other tirading towns, there 
are numbers of Scots ; so here : and, notwith«- 
standing that nine-tenths of the people are Catho- 
lies, the Presbyterian clei'gyaian, who i? one of 
the hundred and eighty belonging to the synod in 
the North of Ireland, has a numerous, respectable 
congregation. 

So attentive are the Methodists in this quarter to 
the religious instruction of others, that twelve 
young men, leaders of classes, leave the city every 
Sunday morning, summer and winter, in all direc- 
tions, to sing, read, and pray, with those at a dis- 
tance from the means of instruction. Methodists, 

it must be confessed, , have, in general, laid aside 

» 

drunkenness, cursing, and debauchery. It would 

be fortunate for them, did they, at the same time, 

» 

divest themselves of spiritual pride and self-con- 
ceit. They see the mote in their neighbour's eye, 
but do not perceive the beam in their own. Their 
language to almost every one who is not of their 
persuasion is, "Stand by, for I am holier than 
thou/' 

It is a curious blunder of a very (literal) na- 
♦ure, that our Scripture-artists fall into ; first, in 
choosing the phrase, ** the mote in thy neighbour's 
eye," &c. for illustration; next, in their repre- 

YOL. 1. X 
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sentation of it. In a Scripture-print illustrating thii^ 
passage in some of our bible-histories, one man has a 
castle, in a complete state of fortification, sur- 
rounded by its moat, projecting from his eye. His 
companion, from his tender pupil, sends forth a 
massy heam^ or rather tree, that might well re- 
quire a team of horses to drag it. It is certainly 
ridiculous to pretend to illustrate Scripture by re- 
presentations so hyperbolical. 

There is a canal from Limerick to Dublin, and 
boats almost perpetually passing and repassing. 
- As in most places of Ireland, the people here 
are uncommonly fond of tobacco ; not as a sopo- 
rific, which it evidently is, but as an enlivener of 
the spirits. It is no uncommon thing to see a 
I smith here, at the fore-hammer, with a pipe in hisJ 

mouth. 

There are several fine falls in the river Shannon, 
a little above the city, where mills and machinery 
of various kinds might be erected, did not indo- 
lence, and the want of capital, prevent improve- 
ments of this kind. 
• Though sixty miles froip 'the sea, the salmon- 

fishing at Limerick brings in above two thousand 
pounds a-year ; and, were the water in the Shan"* 
non nearly as clear as, in general, in the rivers in 
Scotland, it would fetch three times that sum. 
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Near the mouth of the Shannon, where'numl)ers 
of oysters are to be found, a crow having lately, 
as they sometimes do, when very hungry, put in 
its nib to pull out the oyster, the shell closed, 
and held the crow fast, til) the tide came in and 
drowned it. 

Fathers should not be too rigid. A father here 
was so severe, that he scarcely gave his son any- 
thing; nor would permit him even to give a dauble 
rap at the door. Glad of being rescued from such 
a father, the son has run into the opposite ex- 
treme ; and, (his father being dead,) is now squan- 
dering foolishly, what his fatlier had laid up with 
so much care ; fulfilling the common observation, 
that what is heaped with too much care, generally 
serves no valuable purpose. 

Those whose goodness makes them our parents, 
properly claim our filial respect, and not those 
who are so out of necessity. The duties between 
parents and their children, are relative and reci- 
procal. By all laws, natural as well as civil, it is 
expected that the parents should cherish and pro- 
vide for the child, till it is able to shift for itself; 
and that the child, with a mutual tenderness, 
should depend upon the parent for its sustenance, 
and yield the parent a reasonable obedience, Yet, 
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through the depravity of human nature, we often 
see the&e laws violated^ and, as was the case with 
the above young man and his father, parent and 
child treating one another with virulence. Through 
the natural irtipatience of youth, we, in general, 
see the first occasion of animosity arising from 
their side. However, there are not wanting ex- 
amples of undutiful parents ; and when a {ather« 
by using a son ill, and denying him such an edu^ 
cation, and such an allowance as his circumstances 
will afford, gives the son occasion to withdraw 
his respect from him ; to urge his begetting him 
as the sole obligation to duty, is talking foolishly. 
Mutual benevolence must be kept up between 
relations, as well as friends ; for, without this ce- 
ment, whatever you call the building, it is only 
a castle in the air; a thing without the least 
reality. 

Notwithstanding all their improvements, hers 
still remain many vestiges of barbarity. In Scot- 
land, England, and Wales, as well as Ireland, in 
former times, it was customary for parish to riae 
against parish, county against county, and often 
for reasons the most insignificant, to engage in 
pitched battles. I chanced to be a spectator of 
^ battle of this description in Limerick, which, 
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in ferocity, surpassed any thing I had seen ; and, 
which indicates that, at a distance from towns, 
civilization is making but little progress. The 
battle took place, in consequence of a misunderr 
standing, a few weeks before, between two men at 
a neighbouring fair. 

The two, having fought, but been separated, 
each went to his friends, and represented that hei 
had been insulted. In consequence, hundreds on 
each side engaged to resent the quarrel, and that 
too the very first holiday. Having therefore, ac- 
cording to agreement, met to fight at Limerick, 
they began about half an hour after prayers, but 
were sepamted by the ms^istrates. In the even* 
ing, however, about five, the whole street again 
ieing full of people, I observed one fellow, sur- 
rounded by hundreds, without a coat, raise his 
arm, and grasping a thick blackthorn cudgel, about 
four feet long, swing it round his head, pro*- 
nouncing aloud, (his companions having promised 
to support him,) '^ Jesus be praised, Jesus be 
praised for ever ;*' %fter which, an opening of the 
crowd beittg made, he ran down the street, with 
hundreds after him, armed with cudgels, to meet 
the opposite party. Jn a few minutes, hund^s 
of cudgels, in all directions, were employed ; the 
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women as busy as the men. I observed oae 
woman put in a Stone at the mouth of a glove, 
which she tied fast, to prevent the stone's coming 
out, and then knocked a man on the head, by which 
he came to the ground. Many of the women, 
having tied stones in the corners of their cloaks 
and pocket-handkerchiefs, were employed in the 
same way. To the disgrace of the inhabitants, 
many of them shouted and applauded those that 
were most active, calling them by name from their 
windows, " Bravo ! well done !'* while they hissed 
those disposed to be quiet. In the evening, great 
numbers of bovs, some of them not above twelve, 
in imitation of the men, were fighting in good 
earnest, with sticks, scarcely any preventing them; 
except the magistrates, who were going about, 
taking the sticks from them. It was ten at night 
before the streets could be cleared. In a public- 
house into which I had stepped, to see what was 
doing, a crowd being about the door, I found num- 
bers of both sexes employed in clipping the hair, 
clotted with blood, from thp heads of the com- 
batants; and several shirts in the house red and 
stiflF with blood. Man is, perhaps, the only animal 
that bleeds at the nose, though in health* 
In fairs, five or six hundred men often meet and 
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fight. When any of the parties begin toTetire, the 
other follows with sticks and stones ; so that,, if 
persons be killed, it is often very difficult to fix 
on the person who committed the deed. When a 
fight begins, he that intends to join any of the 
parties, if he has not a good stick, generally seized 
the first he sees ; the occasion often of a new fight. 
In a word, with great numbers in Ireland, fight- 
ing continues fashionable, and has grown into a 

habit. Care, however, should be taken not to let 

« 

our inclinations run up into any hurtful habit. As 
the passions of young men are warm, and their 
imaginations lively, it would be wrong ta endeV 
vour to tie them up from the pursuit of innocent 
pleasure. But those among them that think at all, 
can never form a more useful and happy resolution, 
than not to suffer themselves to be drawn into any 
habit, except those that are of the useful kind. To 
acquire a habit of being quarrelsome can serve no 
good purpose. 

In Limerick I had the misfortune to be bitten by 
a monkey. Not having had an opportunity of ex- 
amining the pouch, or bag, about the chops of 
monkies properly, and, having in eye that part of 
Gulliver's Travels^ where the monkey is repre- 
sented as taking Gulliver to the top of the house ; 
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and, having squeezed something out of its poach, 
cram it into Gulliver's mouth, I gave a monkey, 
which happened to be in the house where I was, a 
variety of things, which it soon ate up ; and, among 
this rest, some figs, of which it seemed extremely 
fond. The gentleman to whom it belonged, told 
me that, although it had snapped up all the figs by 
the mouth, they were not in his stomach, but in its 
-pouch, or bag : and, to convince me of this, todk 
the monkey, and, from one of the sides of its chops, 
forced out some of the figs. Though it allowed 
him, and can at any. time, wifh the help of its foot, 
squeeze up the food lodged in its chops, the mon* 
key ^ould not suffer me to force up any thing ftbm 
the other sidfe, but bit me ; imagining I was going 
to take the figs back and eat them. They have 
taught it to imitate a variety of sounds. Its con- 
duct in mimicking these put me in mind of a clergy- 
man I have seen in Scotland, who got a good living 
from a certain patron, for having acquired a filcility 
in uttering the sounds of different animals, parti- 
cularly lap-dogs; to do which, the reverend gentle- 
mati often crept under the table, soft, &<;. and made 
those, who did not know he wa^ thttei imnifftm 
thai some strange cur had got into the how^e. I 
could mention names, but priide»rce ferbidis me: 
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Mutianus, an-antient author^ says, that he had 
seen motikeys playing at chess. If monkeys be 
capable of this, why are they not shewn at London 
doing this ? When viewing the monkey, I could 
not help reflecting that the inferior animals^ have 
many advantages which man has not. They do not 
require the clothes, defence, and conveniences, 
which we need : nor are they obliged to invent, to 
leArn, and exercise the arts necessary for these 
purposes. At their birth they bring with them 
every thing they want ; or, at least, have only to follow 
the instinct, natural to them, to obtain all that can 
make them happy. This instinct never deceives 
them : it is a constant, sure guide ; and, as soon as 
their appetites are satisfied, they are perfectly con- 
tent. In all these circumstances they have the 
advantage of man, who must invent, labour, and 
receive instructions, or he would remain in per- 
petual childhood, and eould scarcely procure the 

s 

necessaries of life. His instinct and his passions 
are not sure guides to him. He would be wretched 
were he to give way to them. Reason alone, and its 
consequences, make the essential difference between 
him and the brutes : it supplies all deficiencies, 
and, in other re^)ects, gives a superiority, which 
they can never attain. By means of this facnlty 
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he obtains every convenience, and multiplied the 
pleasures of sense ; it ennobles them, and makes 
them so much the more sensibly enjoyed, as he 
can render his desires subservient to reason. His 
soul is capable of pleasures entirely unknown- to 
animals; pleasures which spring from w^isdom, 
science, virtue, and religion ; and which infinitely 
surpass all those of which the senses are the organs. 
He makes continually new discoveries, acquires 
farther lights, and makes boundless progress in the 
road to perfection and happiness : whereas the 
beasts are always confined within their narrow 
limits ; never invent nor improve, nor ever rise 
above animals of the same species^ It is reason 
alone which, gives man the superiority over the 
brute, and it is in this that the excellence of human 
nature mostly consists. To make use of our rea- 
son, in order. to ennoble the pleasures of sotne, and 
to enjoy more and more those that are intellectual ; 
this is what distinguishes man — this is the end fo 
which he was created, — But not to wander too 
far. 

Though thereare many pious peoplein Limerick ; 
yet they are not all so. A beautiful young woman 
here, not long ago, went off with an old nobleman, 
notwithstanding that her husband is young and 
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handsome. I mention this, because, of all the 
whims which enter into the heads of women, and, 
i( we can believe old batchelors, there is scarcely 
any whim which does not ejiter into the heads of 
some of them ; that of a young Avoman choosing 
an old man in preference to a young one, is what 
never enters into their heads. 

When I left Limerick, and was proceeding 
through the county^of Clare, to Killaloe, my next 
resting-place, I found a countryman sitting by the 
way-side, counting his rosary. After he had gone 
round it three times, and said some Pater-Nosters 
and Ave-Marias, he told me that he had counted it 
fifteen times every day, for many years ; and trusted 
in God, that nothing would ever happen which would 
prevent him from performing a duty so important. 
As the man could not read, and the beads in his 
rosary, by being of a more than ordinary size, called 
up to his mind certain of the patriarchs, prophets, 
and apostles, I advised him to be careful in imita- 
ting the piety and virtue of these ; if he wished to 
be happy either here or hereafter. On giving him^ 
this advice he said he would think of it, but must 

consult the priest, who had, as he termed it, his 
soul in keeping. 

At Donoss, between O'Brien's bridge and 
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Limerick, the Rev. Mr. Massy, the rector, ban 
tithes to the amount of seven hundred poiuids 
»-year ; while the sjsilary of the school-master is 
only two pounds. Some parishes in the interior, 
as well as the south of Ireland, have neither school 
nor schoolmaster- Where parishes have a school- 
master, they have often neither house nor garden. 
This circumstance, and the little encouragement 
otherwise given to school-masters, naturally damps 
their ardour, compels them to betake themselves to 

other pursuits, and bestow little trouble on the im- 

» 

provement of their scholars. Proceeding up the 
banks of the Shannon, I arrived at 



KILLALOE ; 

Of which the Hon. Robt. Tottenham, brother to 
Lord Loftus, is bishop. The cathedral is small, 
without any oi^an, and there is generally no person 
either to instruct the clergy, or the people, except 
the Rev* Mr. Allan, who is the bishop's curate, 
and who keeps a school. It is no uncommon 
thing in Ireland to ^e cathedral churches without 
an organ. In the Archbishop of CatheJ's church, 
'it «eems, there is none. The bishop here, however, 
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who has a nohle palace in the midst of a park, con** 
twining above two hundred acres of excellent land» 
is extremely humane. When a blind man came to 
him> 80(Hi after he was made bishop, to ask some* 
thing, the bishop gave him a guinea, desiring him 
to come every month, and he would get the half 
of that sum. When the bishop heard that a poor 
man had lost his cow., he sent him seven guineas 
to buy another ; that being the value of the one 
that died : and, having learned that many of the 
poor had not a sufficient number of blankets to cover 
them in cold weather, he sent and bought a.hundred 
to be distributed among them. 

The l^te bishop erected a school of industry for 
poor children here ; and^ among other things, paid 
a school-master to teach the Roman Catholics 
their own catechism. The present bishop con* 
tinues the salary. 

There belong to the bishopric adean,archdeacon9 
vicar-general, chancellor, and many others, who all 
receive considerable revenues from it 5 but who 
are scarcely ever seen here, except when they come 
to receive the money. One item of the bishop's 
income is the tenth of the eels caught in the river, 
atKilialoe. 

Dr. Parker, rector of Castleton, who lives on the 
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batiks of the Shannon, has a beautiful house and 
farm on a long lease, and a right, at the end of it, 
for any improvements whatever that may be made. 
The doctor, who gives employment to many, in 
drakiing, planting, inclosing, levelling, building, 
and the like, will (which is said to be his object) 
be able to give in an account, at the end of the 
lease, equivalent, if not greater than the whole 
value of the farm. 

While standing, not far from Killaloe, observing 

^ a stout young fellow driving out manure in baskets 

on a horse, and a young woman stooping andspread- 

ing it with her hands. Major P came up, with 

his lady and parasol, in a gig ; and, with much 
complaisance, entered into conversation with me. 
But, when I hinted, among other improvements in 
each county, the propriety of raising a subscription 
to buy something with prongs for spreading the 
manure, and preventing women from the humilia-* 
ting employment of doing it with their hands, and 
said I was certain that every feeling person would 
be glad to give less or more, the Major, who has 
extensive estates in this corner, sneaked off, with- 
out saying a word. 

A few miles from Killaloe, on my way to Wood- 
ford, I found high words, which ended in blows, 
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between three men with some pigs and cows, op 
the one side, and two men on the other. The 
three men were the tithe-proctor and his assistants, 
who were carrying cows, calves, pigs, and the like, 
to the poand-park of the parish ; and the two 
other were the sons of tenants in the vicinity, who 
would not permit the tithe-proctor to carry oflF the 
cow of a widow in their neighbourhood, who had ♦ 
got a few shillings in arrear to the parson. 

In every parish there is a pound-park, to which 
they take the cows, pigs, calves, and the like, of 
those who are in arrear for tithes. In eight days 
after the cattle have been in pound, if the owner 
do not come and relieve them, by paying the tithe 
and othgr expences, the cow, or whatever it may 
be, is sold to the highest bidder ; and the balance, 
if any, after paying what had been due, and all ex-* 
pences, is given to the person to whom the animal, 
or thing, belonged. There is generally also a pound- 
park in the parish for the landholders ; and middle- 
men, or receivers, do the same wh^n there hap- 
pens to be any arrear of rent. One of the young 
men, opposing the tithe-proctor, had his head tied 
up, which had been bruised in defending the 
widow's cow. The young man argued that the 
widow, though industrious, was poor ; that she 
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had m number of children to support ; that she had 
, no money, and only that cow to give them milk ; 
and that the rector, who has many hundred pounds 
a-year for doing nothing, was more able to want 
the few shillings than the widow was to pay them. 
While I was speaking to the tithe-proctor in behalf 
(Of the poor widow, the young man went off with 
the cow ; nobody preventing him. 

A tithe- proctor, in this part of the coun* 

try, having become extremely troublesome, and 

often raised more than double what he had 

to pay the rector, the heritors and tenants 

Came to a determination to pay no more than he 

had bargained to pay the rector for life. This be- 

coming a process at law, it was found khat the 

parish is bound to pay no more than the clei^yman 

had agreed to take from the tithe-proctor ; but that 

some one of the heritors must put that sum yearly 

into the rectot^s hand, which the heritors, in the 

present instance became bound to do; and the 

tithe-proctor was found to have no right to the 

tithes nor the profits, notwithstanding a written 

i^reement with the rector. He that catches at 

more than belongs to him, justly deserves to lose 

what he has. Yet nothing is more common, and, 

at the same time, more pernicious than this selfish 
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principle. It prevails from the king to the peasant ; 
and all orders and degrees of men are, more or less, 
infected with it. Monarchs have been drawn in 
by this greedy humour to grasp at the dominion of 
their neighbours. If the kings of Persia had been 
contented with their own vast territories, they had 
not lost all Asia for the sake of the little petty state 
of Greece. The tithe-proctor had been covetous 
and greedy of exorbitant profits, and therefore lost 
the whole. 

For about twenty miles above Killalde, the 
Shannon forms itself into a lake, in some places 
from two to three miles broad. The ground rising 
gradually from its banks gives a beautiful variety 
to the country all around. 

At Mount Shannon, where was once a linen- 
factory, the inhabitants are all Presbyterians. The 
manufactory was, however, some time ago, given 
up, and the village is going to ruins; he who set it 
going, being dead, and the property squandered by 
his son and heir. 

About half way betwixt Mount Shannon and 
W^oodford, to which I next directed my course, 
there being no public-house near, and the evening 
approaching ; at the recommendation of a priest, 
with whom I fell in, I put up at a farmer's neaf the 
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road, who has a numerotis family. When the 
mistress of the house, who was extremely hospi- 
table, shewed me where I was to sleep, I found 
three beds in the room, and, in one of them, two fine 
young women, her daughters, fast asleep. Having 
appointed me what she termed their best bed, she 
went away. The good woman and her husband, 
however, came soon after, and occupied the one 
next to that in which I lay. Being good Catholics, 
and seemingly not bad Christians, before they lay 
down, each of them muttered some Latin prayers, 
crossing their . forehead, breast, and farther down, 
several times, both at the b^inning and end of each 
prayer. 

In the morning, when I awaked, the good man 
and his wife were gone, as were also the two young 
women ; but a beautiful girl, another daughter, 
about seventeen or eighteen, who had been at a 
wake in the vicinity a part of the night, lay on the 
bed in which her sisters had been. Having awaked 
while I was shaving myself, she said, " Good 
morning. Sir;'* begged to know whether I wished 
for a little hot water or any thing, and sat up in 
bed a considerable time, repeatedly enquiringif she 
could be of any use. And such is the innocence 
and simplicity .among the people in this part of the 
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country, that she felt no shame ; nor seemed to 
think there was either impropriety or danger in 
being in bed in the same room with a man she had 
never seen, except a few minutes at supper in the 
evening. 

On enquiring what they did at the wakes? 
she told me, while she lay a-bed, that some go 
there with their faces blacked, and men in women's 
clothes ; that various amusements are introduced, 
even where they have no whiskey. At one of 
these amusements, which they call, mlending ihe 
old coat ; she told me that a coat is spread on the 
floor, and that t^o persons, a young man and 
woman, sit down, and pretend to mend it, while 
the rest are dancing in a ring around them, wheel* 
ing sometimes one way, and sometimes another. 
At length, the young man and woman get up, then 
kiss, and join in the dance ; that another couple 
sit down and do the same ; and so on, till all have 
mended the old coat. 

Though they have no manner of acquaintance, 
or relationship to the dead person, young people, 
^she told me, sometimes come a dozen miles to a 
wake. The priest, having given to the dead tlie 
extreme-unction, and prayed for the repose of the 
soul ; they think that all will be well with their 
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departed friend, and that grief would be improper. 
Hunt the slipper, and blind-man's-buff, are. also 
common amusements. On some occasions, where 
there is plenty of whiskey, the. singing and music 
stop, and the old women set up a howling for the 
dead in general ; at which, if they please, young 
women may learn to howl. At wakes they some- 
times introduce legendary tales. Amusements of 
this kind are also common in some parts in Scotland, 
even to thig day« in the winter-evenings. What 
arenow called Ossian's Poems, were the tales which 
the people repeated at their fire-sides, and meetings 
in Jthe winter-evenings ; and which they repeat even 
yet, where they cannot read, and do not know that 
these poems are published. 

There are some excellent tracts of land betwixt 
Mount Shannon and Woodford, seemingly in the 
same state in which it has ever been since the days 
of Noah. These, and the like, with tolerable 
cultivation, might be made to support thousands 
of families ; the grain not necessary for the new 
settlers, could easily be shipped off by the canals 
connected by the river Shannon, either to Limerick 
or Dublin, where it would be sure to find a ready 
market. 

. • ^ * 

H^re I observed a girl with an orison and gospel 
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hung round her neck, given her hy the priest to 
keep away, as she expressed it, " O'er canny 
neighbours ;** meaning witches, &c. 

Near Woodford, some poor people are settling 
in the hills and bogs ; but their cabins and little 
farms are too often taken from them, in the course 
of a few years, by middlemen and rich monopolizers. 

•The justices of the peace, in this part of the 
country, generally appoint people to go and search 
where they suspect distilling to be carried on. 
Hence whiskey and distilling-utensils are seized 
here ; not by the excise and revenue officers, as in 
Britain, but by those appointed by the justices, 
and not impr6perly called still^hunters. Though a 
lucrative, this is by no means a pleasant business ; 
for, not many years ago, a person having taken and 
destroyed many of their distilling-utensik, more 
than half a dozen of them, considering themselves 
as robbed, and him as a robber; followed him, and 
knocked out his brains. There is a heap of stones 
near Woodford, on the spot where this happened, 
and many, as they pass, throw a stone against it to 
this day. A country-man, who overtook me near 
it, carrying a great stone, said he was surprised, as 
I was a stranger, that I did not thro1l^ a stone at it ; 
to contribute my mite in perpetuating a deed which 
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had cleared the country- of their greatest scourge 
and oppressor. He told me, that only one poor 
old man was hung for the deed ; though half a 
dozen were proved to have been concerned in it ; 
and that this man^ on the scaffold, in his address to 
the multitude, who considered him as innocent, 
among other things advised them who had come to 
see him hung, to attend to what fortune-tellers 
say ; for that one of these, more than forty years 
before, had told him that he would be hanged. 

Information against criminals and enemies of 
the public is, in itself, not odious : but the circum- 
stances and manner of doing it often make il a vile 
and detestable employment. He that accuses 
another for the sal^e of a promised reward, whatever 
he gets by the bargain, is sure to lose his reputation. 
For indeed the most innocent company is not safe 
with such a one in it ; nor the^ neighbourhood se- 
cure in which he lives. A villain of this stamp, 
whose only end is getting, will as soon betray the 
innocent as the guilty; let him but know where 
there is a suspected person, and propose the reward, 
and he will scarcely fail to find him out. We have 
no small comfort concerning this sort of people, 
when we consa^er how improbable it is that they 
should prosper long : for he that can betray another 
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for the sake of a reward, must be a man of such bad 

« 

principles, that it cannot be for the interest of any 
community to encourage hiih to live amongst them. 
Besides, he himself will not be contented with one 
single villainy, and there is little fear but he will, 
sooner or later, provoke justice to inflict on him, 
at least as great a calamity ai^ he, by his malicious 
information, has brought upon another. 

There was an iron-work at Woodford, not manv 
years ago ; but there being no coal in the country, 
and not much wood, it was given up. 

It is surprising that Sir Thomas Bourke, the lord- 
paramount of this village, and who, with many of 
the proprietors of land around, hasbieen at much 
pains in planting, does not know that, where the 
sfoil is damp, as is the case in many places here- 
abouts, except aquatics, it is better to put the 
young plants on the surface, and dig up earth about 
them, than to dig and plant them in trenches, as 
he has done. Much depends on adapting the 
plant to the soil. When trees are planted in 
trenches, where the soil is either wet or thin ; by 
the roots coming soon in contact with the soil 
bdiow, the tree generally becomes stunted, and 
soon dies. On the other hand, when the roots are 
placed on the surface, and earth heaped up about 
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them, the tree has a greater chance of thriving, as 
it is long before the roots perforate down to the cold, 
wet'Soil, and by their being above ground, and ex- 
posed to the genial rays of the sun, they grow much 
more quickly. Nor do they seem to know here- 
abouts, that the quincunx method of planting affords 
nluch more room for the growth of the plants, than 
when these are planted directly opposite to one 
another in the commit way. 

In a house, into which I stepped, between 
Woodford and Eyrecourt, I found they had been 
teaching a dog to smoke tobacco. He held the 
pipe tolerably well, and seemed to relish it. I had 
seen dogs, horses, cats, pigs, and monkeys, fond of 
^Spirits and strong beer ; but never before had seen 
^ dog smoking. It is not uncommon for the 
people of these parts to learn their dogs to . chew 
tobacco ; and for goats, in most places, to steal and 
eat it. Tobacco, being an herb, and a bitter, goats 
are fond of it ; but, being a strong soporific, they 
generally soon fall asleep after they have eaten much 
of it. Goats have been found to break cannisters 
and tobacco-boxes with their feet and horns, for 
the sake of the tobacco, and to tear bladders, and 
lick up the snuffwhich had come out of them. 
As to the sagacity of dogs, it has been remarked 
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in all ages. Pliny, an ancient author, speaking of 
their sagacity, mentions a dog that, in the midst 
of an assembly at Epirus, flew at one of the com- 
pany, and could scarcely be restrained from taking 
him by the throat. While the people were won- 
dering what could be the cause of this antipathy 
in the dog, the person confessed that he had mur- 
dered the dog's master ; nobody, till then, know- 
ing who had committed the deed. 

Besides the sagacity of Tobit's dog, it is well 
known, that on the return of Ulysses to Ithaca, 
from which he had been absent twenty years, (in- 
cluding the ten years of the Trojan war,) nqtwith- 
standing the difference in the appearance and dress- 
of the good old man, and that neither his wife. Pe- 
nelope, nor thdse about the palace, had any idea 
that it was Ulysses, an old dog recollected him ; 
and, though scarcely able to move for age, went 
up to welcome his return. 

Though dogs be reckoned unclean by the Ma- 
hometans, and driven from their houses, yet the 
same people establish hospitals for dogs, and allow 
them a daily portion of food. . 

The following ludicrous anecdote of a dog is 
mentioned on the authority of Lackinton, which, 
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from what is known of the sagacity of these ani- 
mals, seems not improbable. 

Mr. C. Hughes^ a player, had a wig, which ge- 
nerally hung on a peg, in one of his rooms. To 
accommodate a brother player, he one day lent the 
wig to him ; and, some time after, called on his 
friend. Mr. Hughes had his dog with, him, and 
the man happened to have the borrowed wig on 
his head. After some conversation they parted ; 
but the dog remained for some time behind, look- 
ing full in the man's face, then making a sudden 
spring, Ije leaped on his shoulders, seized the wig, 
and ran off with it as fast as he cotdd ; and, having 
reached his home, with the prey in his teeth, 
endeavoured, by jumping, to hang it up in its 
usual place. 

The same dog, one day passing through a field 
in the skirts of Dartmouth, where a washerwoman 
had hung out her linen to dry, stopped and sur- 
veyed one particular shirt with attention ; then 
seizing it, he dragged it away through the dirt to 
his master, whose property it happened to be. 

In this part of the country! learned that the 
other year, about Christmas, when they had laid 
a good old ripe cheese on the table, before the 
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ftre, and were about to cut it, a bat, (the, only 

bird that has teeth, brings forth its young alive, 

« 

and suckles . them,) came out of a hole in the 
cheese, and flew about the room. - 



EYRECOURT. 

At Eyrecburt, a village containing about one 
thousand inhabitants, and which is aboUt fourteen 
miles from Woodford, Colonel Eyre, of Eyrecourt, 
has a pack of seventy or eighty hounds in a ken- 
nel, within a few hundred yards of the- parish* 
church. The howling and barking of these is, not 
unfrequently, heard by the people at their devo- 
tion ; and sometimes found to drown their voices, 
while singing psalms. The dogs, not unfrequently, 
set up an uncommon howl, when they hear the 
psalms begin. The rector of the parish can cer- 
tainly oblige the colonel either to remove the ken- 
nel from the church, or the church from the ken-* 
nel. • But the parson has generally some favour to 
ask of the squire. Besides, the colonel has in- 
terestj and the reverend gentleman has, it seems^ 
sons not yet sufficiently provided for in the church. 
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The road from Eyrecourt to Clonfert, to whi<A 
I next directed my course, is turned shamefully 
about, to enlarge a certain great man's park. The 
direct, and by far the best line, is straight through 
the middle of the park, which, as it saves nearly 
a mile, was the road, till lately. But, what will 
not dinners and dozens of wine accomplish ? The 
great man cLskedj and the gentlemen of the county 
of Galway, in compliance with an unreasonable 
request,, ordered the good old way to be stopped, 
and every one, poor or rich, be they on foot or on 
horseback, to go round ; thus sacrificing the good 
of the public to that of an individual, and making 
the law a public, open, and daily robber. 

On the way to Clonfert, within two hundred 
yards of the cathedral, I found some people killing 
sheep, working among potatoes, and engaged in 
other occupations, during the time of public^'ii'or- 
ship. When I mentioned this to the bishop, he 
told me that the greater part of the people in the 
countryi being Catholics, generally do on Sunday 
what they please, and will not be restrained ; re- 
monstrances against their conduct, from Protes- 
tants, generally making matters worse. It is a 
bad sign of the morals of k country, when the 
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people do as they pleas£, and will not be prevented. 
If such conduct continue, and even bishops are 
obliged to wink at it, what is to be expected^ 



CLONFERT. 

Hav^g stayed some time at Clpnfert, I found 
the bishop hospitable and kind. His Lordi^hip, 
who has here an income of at least five thousand 
pounds a-year, seems to deserve it; and although 
the country, in genera}, is neither beautiful nor 
well-improved, yet owing to the fertility of the 
soil, in the immediate vicinity of the cathedral, ' 
and the planting and improvement about the bi- 
shop's palace, Clonfert seems a little paradise* 
His lordship has an extensive domain, and some 
hundred acres, belonging to the see, in his own 
hands, mostly in grass, and well stocked with 
cattle. 

Thpugh bishops in Ireland, as, I believe, in most 
countries, cannot let their lands much longer than 
their own lives ; yet, there, being a clause in the 
act excepting bog, and what is denominated use- 
less land, his Lordship has let to his son and only 
child, who is a clergyman, a thousand acres of bog, 
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belonging to the see, on a lease of sixty-one years; 
and, having entered into a contract with govern- 
ment, to supply some barracks ih the vicinity with 
fuel, he cut deep drains, at right angles, all through, 
and round the bog; and the turf cut from these 
drains supplied the barracks. The thousand acres 
are now drained; and let at five shillings the 
acre, on a short lease. So that the son, having 
a sixty-one years lease from the father, and laid out 
nearly a thousand pounds on draining, &c. has al- 
ready three hundred pounds a-year, for what was 
lately scarcely worth as many pence. And,, as the 
ground must gradually become more and more va- 
luable, it is probable that this lease to the son, or 
his heirs, long before the end of the sixty-one 
years, may be a good ' thousand pounds a-year; 
and, at the end of it, not a bad thing for the then 
bishop. In the mean time, the granting this lease 
has afforded employment to many of the poor, 
added beauty to the county, increased the quantity 
of food for mankind, and otherwise done good. It 
is fulfilling the end of our creation when we do 
good to the bodies as* well as the souls of men ; 
and frustrating it, when we. suffer opportunities of 
doing good to escape us. Why do not the other 
bishops in Britain and Ireland, .who have waste 
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ground, act io the same way ? It would find em-, 
ployment for the poor in these trying times, and 
especially benefit themselves. 

The law preventing bishops, and the clergy, from 
letting improved lands much longer than their 
owa lives, is extremely proper. The bishop of 
Clonfert, for instance, has only twenty-six pounds 
ja-year for a farm, belonging to his see, in the parish 
of Moore, which fetches eight hundred pounds; 
a former bishop having given a lease of it, renew- 
able for ever, for that sum annually. 

When at the bridge of Shannon, only a few 
miles from Clonfert, I went to see The Seven 
Churches ; a place so called^ because, besides the 
round tower, and a Protestant church at it, the 
ruins of six or seven religious buildings are still 
vi^ible^ As at St. Patrick's Purgatoty, a small 
isiaud in Loch Derg, near the Bay of Donegal, 
people come hundreds of miles to perform piU 
grimages here ; and thousands believe that the 
waters of a well, at the ruins, gives the blind their 
sight, and makes the lame to walk. They also be- 
lieve, that those buried pear the ruins have the 
half of their sins forgiven, and that the soul- only 
remains half the, time in purgatory it otherways 
would. If a dead body be once brought to the 
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churchyard here, many believe that no power on 
earth could take it out again* Fortunately, there 
is burying-ground enough for several counties. 
Those who come from a distance, often wake the 
corpse in a lonely house in the vicinity. On such 
occasions, they generally take care to have plenty 
of whiskey. Daily prayers are put up for the dead 
here ; and, on Good-Friday, thousands are to be 
seen prostrate over the graves of their friends, 
praying for the repose of their souls, and for their 
speedy escape out of pulsatory; and people on 
pilgrimages often go round the well a number of 
times, on their bare knees. 

There is a place in Ireland, n^uch frequented by 
pilgrims, (I forbear mentioning names) ; where, 
when ordered to do penance round it, on their 
•knees, two hermits generally do it for them, pray- 
ing, all the time they walk, for their employers. The 
knees of these hermits are so hard, that they now 
feel no pain ; and, from practice, they can walk 
nearly as well on their knees as on their feet. Were 
I condemned to walk a luile on my bare knees, I 
certainly would rather pay money than do it my- 
self; the effect produced by either being the same. 

In this, as in many parts of Ireland, for the 
spitting of blood, they take dandelion, fdem 
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leonisj which the common people call heart's- 
ease ; and straining the juice of two or three hand- 
fuls into half a pint of spirits, take'a little every 
morning, fasting. Here, and in various parts, they 
apply poultices and fomentations of hemlock, for 
discussing old scrofulous and stubborn swellings. 
Poultices of this kind, I have good reason to con- 
clude, have been applied with success to swellings 
in the breast, arising from the putrefaction of milky 
particles. The Author of Nature never would 
have caused hemlock to grow, had it not been 

r 

good for something. 

When thpy mean to praise a priest, they say, in 
this part of the country, " He is as good a man as 
ever turned a back to an altar."' 



SHANNON BRIDGE. 

At Shannon Bridge there is a small fort, and 
some pieces of artillery. While I was on the banks 
of theriver^ looking over my notes, and marking 
the ideas which the surrounding objects suggested, 
Captain Levy came to me ; and, without any apo- 
logy, took me up as a spy. The Captain insisted 
on having my book of notes,' in which I was 
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writing, and which he examined with care : seeing 
nothing in them of a treasonable nature, he, in 
about an hour, returned them to me, telling 
me I was at hberty to go where I pleased. On this, 
his attendants, who, I found, had come to guard 
me, seemed sorry at what he said ; they having 
entertained hopes that they should be sent to guard 
me to Dublin, if not to London, and be well paid 
for their trouble. 

As there are water-falls in the Shannon,.at Shan- 
non-bridge, which impede the navigation, they 
are digging a canal, and making docks here and 
there, which will add much to the cojiveniency of 
water-carriage in this, as well as through the in- 
terior of the country. 

In France, at the locks on their canals, the flood- 
gates are of iron: the Romans introduced whatever 
improvements they found among those they had 
conquered. Why do not we incorporate with our 
own, the ingenious arts and economical plans of 
other nations ? Floodgates of iron at the locks of 
our canals have not been introduced in Britain. 

About half a mile from Athlone, my next rest-' 
ing-place, I found myself completely beset with 
beggars ; yea, so much so, that my poney (some 
of them being extremely importunate,) found him- 
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self "impeded in proceeding. On^ would think 
that, at least, half of the 4nhabitants in Ireland 
are in a state of beggary. The increase of paupers 
in England is alarming, but not so much so as in 
Ireland. In Queen Elizabeth's reign, witTi a po- 
pulation of six millions, England had only two 
hundred million of paupers. Now, at a medium, 
every seventh or rather sixth person, is a pauper. 
At the celebration of the late jubilee, more than 
half of the inhabitants in the parish "of Hamp- 
stead, near London, applied to receive the dona- 
tions of the liberal minority ; and, in many pa- 
rishes, at present, nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
are relieved by the tenth part. One of the beggars, 
to whom I had given a few halfpence, (a decent, 
but poor-looking woman, told me,) as I approached 
Athlone, that she had changed the saint to whom 
she used to pray, for St. Matthew the Evangelist, 
who she was glad had heard her, and induced me 
to give her something. There were thirty thousand 
gods worshipped in Greece and Rome, in the days 
of St. Paul ; and, I doubt not, but there are nearly 
as many saints worshipped, at present, in Ireland, 
every Roman Catholic having one, to whom; in a 
peculiar manner, he prays, and looks up for pro- 
tection. The poor woman told me, that, having 
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long prayed to the saint she had chosen, without 
having her prayers answered, she had turned him 
oflf ; and hoped the one she had chosen would be 
more kind. Musing on the ignorance, credulity, 
and poverty of the poor Catholics in Ireland, and 
wishing that the lamp of religion might, somehow 
or other, be made to burn more clear among them, 
I arrived at Athlone, a town of considerable extent, 
and nearly in the centre of Ireland. 



ERRATA. . 

Page Z89, line 7, for *< two littadred nuUioD," read '^ two hnndre^ 
thottsaod paupers." 
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